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A CEITICAL NOTICE OF THE SEASONS, AND 
CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 



FouE of the chief rural poets of Scotland were natives 
of scenes which biographers imagine had some influence 
on the character of their compositions: the author of 
"The Gentle Shepherd*' was born on one of the pastoral 
tributaries of the Clyde: — Burns, whose fine series of 
songs reflect, as brightly as the streams reflect the sun, 
the feelings and sympathies of our peasantry, came from 
the banks of the romantic Doon : — the Muse that saw 
for us the pure and beautiful vision of "Kilmeny,** lived 
on the poetic Ettrick : — and the great author of " The 
Seasons" — a poem which gives a tongue to inanimate 
nature, while it elevates and chastens the human heart — 
was born on the classic Tweed. 

The birthplace of James Thomson was Ednam Manse, 
by EJen-water, close to the town of Kelso, and nigh 
Tweedside, in the county of Eoxburgh. His father, con- 
nected with the district, it is said, was licensed to preach, 
June 17, 1691, and ordained, it is not known through 
what influence, minister of Ednam, July 12, 1692. The 
Session Book of the parish supplies us with the following 
decisive entries : — " 1693, October 6, Mr. Thomas Thom- 
son, minister of Ednam, and Beatrix Trotter, in the parish 
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of Kelso, gave up their names for proclamation, in order 
to marriage." In due time, in the same record, follow 
the baptisms of their first son, Andrew; their second 
son, Alexander ; their eldest daughter, Isabel ; and, lastly, 
their third son, James, who was bom on the 11th, and 
baptized on the 15th of September, 1700. He was the 
fourth-born of nine children, of whom five were daughters. 
Of tbe poet's father, we are told that he was rather 
unaffectedly pious and diligent in his duties than worthy 
of remembrance for his learning and eloquence ; while of 
his mother, who was co-heiress of Widehope, a small 
portion of land near Greenlaw, in Berwickshire, Lord 
Buchan, who spoke from report, says, ** She was a woman 
of uncommon sensibility, and endowed with sublime affec- 
tions:" and Patrick Murdoch, who spoke from knowledge, 
calls her "a person of uncommon natural endowments, 
possessed of every social and domestic virtue, with an 
imagination, for vivacity and warmth, scarce inferior to 
her son's, which raised her devotional exercises to a pitch 
bordering on enthusiasm." It is pleasant to see the 
character of the parent appear in the child — Thomson 
had much of his mother in him. One of his latest 
biographers, curious in matters of descent, says, " Less 
has been said of his parents than they merit ; and from 
the slight way in which they have been noticed, the idea 
may have arisen that he was of obscure origin." But 
expressions such as these are too poetic to settle ques- 
tions of gentUity of blood : and be it borne in mind that 
Presbyterianism having no bishoprics in her gift, and no 
cathedrals in her dreams, the high-bom of the land seldom 
aspire to her pulpits, and the kirk has to seek her pastors 
amongst her citizens and husbandmen ; and her pastors 
find their wives amongst the daughters of farmers and 
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It is more material to inquire how, and at what hour, 
the love of the Muse came upon him. Murdoch says, 
that before Thomson had grown up to man's estate, " the 
study of poetry had become general in Scotland ; the best 
English authors being universally read, and imitations of 
them attempted.** This, we fear, is easier to say than 
to prove: the ancient love of poetry had faded away, 
like an unwatered flower, under the dry discipline of the 
kirk ; and though it never perished — for an immortal 
thing cannot die — the people had been taught to listen 
to another charmer ; and when a minister preached of a 
"broken covenant, and spilt blood,** their hands sought 
the lance, and neglected the lyre : — they thought of the 
sword of Gideon, rather than the harp of David. With 
this fervour Scotland was long possessed : at song and at 
ballad, once the favourites of all classes, she shook her 
head: the brightest labours of the pen had little merit 
in her eyes : a written discourse, however elegant, was as 
unwelcome as snow to summer: a sermon which failed 
to reach from noon to sunset she accounted u. profane 
parsimony, and a grudging of gifts ; and catechisings, 
admonitions, and exhortations were the things in which 
her soul delighted. In this severe school were the Pres- 
byterians of the days when the poet was a boy trained 
and brought up : nor is there any reason to believe that 
a course less austere was pursued in his father* s household. 
It is true that, with the higher born, and here and there 
with the learned, the belt of discipline was not so tightly 
buckled; yet, in a later day, to compose verse was 
accounted a sin in a schoolmaster ; and the tragic drama 
of " Douglas ** cost a minister his manse. 

When Thomson was little more than a year old, his 
father received, in the language of the pulpit, a call — 
perhaps an harmonious one — from Ednam to Southdean, 
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on the water of Jed, in the same county. An increasing 
family and a small stipend have been assigned as the 
reason for this removal — a thing not common in the kirk 
— from a scene of cultivated beauty, where the ruins of 
Eoxburgh Castle, the magnificent remains of Kelso Abbey, 
the clear and slow-sliding stream of Tweed, and the hurry- 
ing current of the Teviot, unite with the hills and dales 
around in forming a landscape of no ordinary beauty : the 
all but unconscious poet was taken to one of a ruder, yet 
not, perhaps, less lovely kind. Southdean, or Sou'dean, 
as the peasantry call it, is truly a pastoral land : lovely 
with its green hills, and its blooming heather, while the 
slender stream of the "crystal Jed," winding through the 
whole, adds a look of life, by its moving waters, to the 
upland solitude. In this lonesome, though romantic place, 
the poet passed his early years; nor was he insensible, when 
but a boy, to a scene which his biographer, Lord Buchan, 
calls a land " full of the elements of natural beauty — 
wood, water, eminence, and rock, with intermixture of 
rich and beautiful meadow." Here, as he wandered by 
himself, he first met the Muse — not the Muse that 
visited Bums, with a wildly witty grace on her brow, 
and a tartan kirtle reaching half-leg down ; but such a 
one as his enthusiastic mother would have loved — a 
Muse staid, devout, demure : her looks, in the language 
of Milton, " commercing with the skies." 

The place of his birth, and the scenes where he was edu- 
cated, are celebrated in Scottish song : to such influences 
he was not insensible: he could not walk out without 
seeing a hill or a stream fan^ous in story; nor could he stroll 
in either wood or field without troading in the yet uneflfaced 
footsteps of patriots and poets ; nor wander by a rivulet 
side, or drink out of a fountain — and of this he was fond 
— without feeling they were celebrated in imperishable 
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verse : add to this the presence of a magnificeDt land- 
pcape, which united the wild beauties of nature with 
those of cultivation — the pastoral with the agricultural — 
scenes sure to awaken verse of an undying kind ; for in 
them resided the Muse which first inspired him. 

For this intercourse he had been prepared by such 
schooling as Jedburgh could give, where it is a tradition 
that he shewed neither quickness nor vigour of parts; 
and by perusing the Scriptures, which gave elevation to 
his language, and a spiritual aim to his sentiments ; but 
more than all by that fireside education which only a 
tender and devout mother can efioctually bestow. In 
his first attempts in verse, he struck at once the key-note 
of "The Seasons:*' the following lines, written at the 
age of fourteen, are coloured with the religious ardour 
of his race, as well as warmed by Bible sublimities ; I 
cannot help regarding them as something of a marvel. 
The young poet supposes himself seated on a hill, on a 
summer night, contemplating the works of God above 
and about him : he speaks of them with much of the 
heat of a poet, and the clearness of a philosopher. 

*' Now I survey'd my native faculties, 
And traced my actions to tlieir teeming source : 
Now I explored the universal frame, 
Gazed Nature through, and with interior light 
Conversed with angels and unbodied sainte. 
That tread the courts of the Eternal King! 
Gladly I would declare, in iofty strains. 
The power of Godhead to the sons of men, 
But thouglit is lost in its immensity : 
Imagination wastes its strength in vain. 
And fancy tires and turns within itself. 
Struck with the amazing depths of Deity ! 
Ah ! my Lord God ! in vain a tender joutli. 
Unskilled in arts of deep philosophy, 
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Attempts to search the bulky mass of matter, 
To trace the rules of motion, and pursue 
The phantom Time, too subtle for hid grasp : 
Yet may I, from thy most apparent works, 
Form some idea of their wondrous Author." 

These, and other musings in a similar spirit, attracted 
the notice of Mr. Eiccarton, then assistant to the minister 
of Hobkirk, who supplied him with books, directed his 
education, and, as he had some skill in verse, encouraged 
his intercourse with the Muse. The merits of the boy- 
bard were perceived, too, by Sir William Bennet, of 
Chesters; nor were they unheeded by the Elliots of 
Minto, at whose seat he passed some of his school 
vacations ; and when he removed to Edinburgh College, 
in his eighteenth year, a little of his fame had gone before 
him, and laid the foundation of his future intimacies with 
David Mallet, and Patrick Murdoch, his first biographer. 
His fine genius was for a while unperceived by the bulk 
of his comrades of the college : by the Grotesque Club, to 
which he belonged, he was regarded as a "dull fellow,'* 
and made a jest of: nor did his exercise, or " Dissertation 
on the Tenth Section of the 119th Psalm," pronounced by 
Hamilton, the Divinity Professor, obscure, and inclining 
to the profane, raise him in the opinion of his companions. 
This exercise, which Johnson calls too poetically splendid, 
was not in verse, as has been said by all the biographers, 
but in prose : neither did it, as they have affirmed, restrain 
his thoughts towards the pulpit ; for these he continued 
to entertain till the success of his poetry opened other 
views to his ambition. It is likely that he regarded the 
approbation which it seems Mr. Auditor Benson, a kindly 
but vain person, bestowed on his exercise, as a compensa- 
tion for the public rebuke of Hamilton, which had a little 
of the saturnine in it. Be that as it may, he pursued his 
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favourite study of poetry, in spite of the opinions of those, 
and they were not few, who perceived nothing but faults 
in his best inspirations. 

Thomson had been but a short while at college before 
his father died : an event which, though it did not render 
the family utterly desolate, darkened for a time all their 
views, and obliged his mother to surrender the manse 
to another occupant, and remove, with her children, to 
Edinburgh. The stone which the poet put over his 
father's grave, in Southdean churchyard, is now nearly 
wasted away by time and violence ; and all that remains 
of the inscription is these words : " Here lies the 
Reverend Thomas Thomson, a holy man of God." 

Of the studies of Thomson, in Edinburgh, the little 
that is known is chiefly found in his correspondence with 
his friend Cranstoun, minister of Ancrum, to whom he 
thus writes, in his twentieth year: "Wit and beauty thus 
joined would be, as Shakespeare has it, making honey a 
sauce to sugar : and yet another would say that beauty, 
divine beauty, enlivens, heightens, and refines wit ; that 
even wit is the necessary result of beauty, which puts 
the spirits in that harmonious motion that produces it, 
that tunes them to that ecstacy, and makes them dart 
through the veins and sparkle in the eyes. I designed 
to have sent you a manuscript poem, but I have no time 
till next week." 

But Edinburgh, at that time, offered little or no 
encouragement to those who inclined to poesie, whether 
profane or sacred : the light of the Muse was regarded 
rather as a light which led to a place of woe than to one 
of bliss; and the church closed her doors with no reluctant 
hand on all who dared to drink at other springs than 
those of Calvin: no hopes of an harmonious call to 
him who was seen in a playhouse, or heard quoting 
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Shakespeare ! " Under such circumstances,' ' says Johnson, 
" he easily discovered that the only stage on Which a poet 
could appear, with any hope of advantage, was London; — 
a place too wide for the operation of party competition 
and private malignity : there merit might soon become 
conspicuous, and would find friends as soon as it was 
reputable to befriend it." To this adventure he was, it 
is said, secretly stimulated by the advice of his mother, 
who, probably, felt that divinity was embellished, if not 
exalted, by poesie, and, also, " by encouragements from a 
lady of quality, a friend of his mother, then in London.'* 
I quote the words of Murdoch, who knew, but did not 
choose to tell, that this patronizing woman of quality 
was Lady Grizel Baillie :— though he added, that her 
promises ended in nothing beneficial ; a graceful way of 
saying that she failed to fulfil them. 

And much, it would seem, did the poet need a patron 
who could perform as well as promise. When he reached 
London, in April, not August (as one of his latest bio- 
graphers affirms), in the year 1725, he found himself all 
but friendless, as well as penniless. All his hopes lay, it 
is said, on his poem of" Winter," and recommendations to 
several people of consequence in London, which were 
stolen from him as he passed along the street : with the 
gaping curiosity of a new comer, his attention was upon 
everything rather than his pocket ; but it would appear, 
from his correspondence, that, at least some of his letters 
of recommendation were carried by the poet's own hands 
to their addresses ; and from what he says to Cranstoun, 
in the following September, " Winter " was not written 
when he reached London. "Now I imagine you," he 
says, " seized with a fine romantic kind of a melancholy 
on the fading of the year ; now I figure you wandering, 
philosophical and pensive, amidst the brown withered 
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groves, while the leaves rustle under your feet, the sun 
gives a parting gleam, and the birds 

* Stir the faint note, and but attempt to sing.* 

Then, again, when the heavens wear a more gloomy 
aspect, the winds whistle, and the waters spout, I see you 
in the well-known Cleugh, beneath the solemn arch of tall, 
thick, embowering trees, listening to the lull of the many 
steep moss-grown cascades, while deep, divine Contem- 
plation — the genius of the place — prompts each swelling 
awful thought. I am sure you would not resign your 
part in that scene at an easy rate : none ever enjoyed it to 
the height you do ; and you are worthy of it. There I 
walk in spirit, and disport in its beloved gloom. This 
country I am in is not very entertaining ; no variety but 
that of woods, and these we have in abundance : but where 
is the living stream, the airy mountain, and the hanging 
rock, vnth. twenty other things that elegantly please the 
lover of nature ? Nature delights me in every form ; I am 
just now painting her in her most lugubrious dress, for my 
own amusement, describing Winter as it presents itself. 
After my first proposal of the subject — 
• I sing of Winter and his gelid reign ; 
Nor let a rhyming insect of the Spring 
Deem it a barren theme. To me 'tis full 
Of manly charms ; to me, who court the shade^ 
Whom the gay seasons suit not, and who shun 
The glare of Summer, welcome kindred glooms, 
Drear, awful, wintry horrors, welcome all !' 

Mr. Eiccarton's poem on Winter, which I still have, 
first put the design into my head : in it are some masterly 
strokes, that awakened me." 

The Cleugh, which in this important letter the poet 
recals to the mind of Cranstoun, as the place where he 
loved to wander and muse in, is said to be on the wild 
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water of Aill; and the poem out of which he caught 
the inspiration which produced " Winter" — a production 
printed, but now sought for in vain, south as well as north 
— contained, says the tradition of the district, an account 
of a storm gathering round the hill of Euberslaw, which 
supplied those masterly strokes of which Thomson speaks. 
In truth, the poem of " Winter" took first the shape of 
individual scenes ; but when the idea was suggested by 
Mallet of connecting them, as they are in nature, into one 
continuous whole, he set to work and united them with all 
the diligence and felicity of fresh inspiration. Little atten- 
tion need, therefore, be paid to any other tradition of the 
origin of this magnificent poem : nor was this the only act 
of kindness which all who love Thomson owe to Mallet ; 
by his interest he was made tutor to the son of Lord 
Binning, a maker of easy verses, if not much of a poet. 
" Mallet wrote," says Spence, " the dedication to the 
Speaker. Dodington sent his services to Thomson, by 
Dr. Young, and desired to see him : this was thought 
hint enough for another dedication to him ; and this was 
his first introduction to that acquaintance." 

During the time that "Winter" was assuming the shape 
and order in which it now stands, Thomson, it would seem, 
was sufferingfrom pecuniary privation and distress of mind. 
The slender stock of money with which his mother had sup- 
plied him was soon exhausted in a place with such a swallow 
as London, and he had to write to the north for more ; and 
his mother, whom he tenderly loved, and who lived in the 
hope of rejoicing in the fame of her son, sickened and 
died. Cranstoun relieved him with money ; but the death 
of his mother affected him deeply and long, and, perhaps, 
renewed the desire, which his letters prove at this time 
he entertained, of entering into the ministry. " It wdll 
be prodigiously difficillt," he writes to his friend Crans- 
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toun, "to succeed in the business you know I design. 
However, come what will come, I shall make an effort, and 
leave the rest to Providence. There is, I am persuaded, 
a necessary fixed chain of things ; and I hope my fortune, 
whatever it is, shall be linked to diligence and honesty. If 
I should not succeed, in your next advise me what I should 
do : succeed or not, I firmly resolve to pursue divinity, as 
the only thing, now, I am fit for. If I cannot accomplish 
the design for which I came up, I think I had best make 
interest and pass my trials here ; so that, if obliged soon 
to return to Scotland, I may not return no better than I 
came away. And, to be deeply serious with you, the more 
I see of the vanity and wickedness of the world, I am the 
more inclined to that sacred office." " I hope I shall not 
pass my time here," he again writes to Cranstoun, " with- 
out improvement — the great design of my coming hither ; 
and then, in due time, I resolve, through Grod's assistance, 
to consummate my original study of divinity.*' The 
" great design" of the poet's coming to London is untold 
in any of his letters : it is not unlikely that he expected, 
from the favourable opinion entertained of his merits, the 
situation of tutor in some distinguished family ; for that 
seems to agree best with the sentiments expressed to 
Cranstoun. I am inclined to think that he had no fixed 
and settled aim ; but came, with confidence in his genius, 
resolved to " bide his time," and see what the Muse 
would bring. Of the English Muse of the year of grace 
1725, he complains that she had lost much of her spirit 
and purity, and could no longer be called the chaste and 
the heaven-descended. 

Having completed the poem of " Winter" to his mind, 
Thomson's first difficulty lay in finding a publisher ; his 
second, in finding a patron ; and his third, in finding 
readers. The former he found in one Millan — not Millar, 
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as Johnson erroneously writes — who was persuaded to 
purchase the work for three guineas. That humble price, 
it appears, he might have regretted; for readers were 
slow in purchasing a poem which had shaken off what 
critics called the graceful fetters of rhyme, and sung of 
an ungenial subject ; but men of taste about town were 
roused by the reproaches and the admiration of Mr. 
Whatley, whom Johnson calls a man not wholly unknown 
among authors ; and public attention was called to it by 
some indignant verses by Aaron Hill, in which he censured 
the great for their neglect of ingenious men. This touched 
Sir Spencer Compton, to whom the poem was dedicated 
in a strong strain of adulation. He said — perhaps to 
Mallet — ^that the poet had never called ; and he expressed 
a desire to see him. To the levee of the Speaker, Thomson 
accordingly went. "He received me," so he wrote to 
Aaron Hill, " in what they commonly call a civil manner; 
asked me some commonplace questions, and made me a 
present of twenty guineas. I am very ready to own that 
the present was larger than my performance deserved, and 
shall ascribe it to his generosity, or any other cause, rather 
than the merit of the address." 

The poem was published in the month of March, 1726, 
and was so well received that two other editions were 
required in the course of the same year. For the second 
edition hewrote a preface, wherein he complains that poesie 
had fallen into contempt ; was become a sort of vagrant, 
and employed her tongue, which should give utterance 
only to the language of Heaven, on subjects low, trifling, 
and unworthy ; and he longs for the time when some illus- 
trious spirit will arise in the world of letters, and restore 
her in all her original force and splendour, by casting 
away, as chaff from corn, all forced and affected fancies, 
and sparkling prettinesses ; which he declares are as 
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different from true poetry as buffoonery is from philosophic 
thought. We know not what effect this overstrained 
reproach had on the Southeren Muse : the rhyme-fit was 
then upon her, and she was leaping and dancing to the 
melody of Pope, like one enchanted. "Winter" had 
charms enow, without adding the allurements of a critical 
preface ; it brought fame, and fame brought friends. 
Among the foremost of these was Duncan Forbes, of 
Culloden, who is supposed to have aided the poet in 
taming down his language a little; and Aikman, the 
painter, who moved in high society: nor should the Graham 
of Montrose be forgotten, a nobleman of a generous race. 
The ladies, in particular, seem to have regarded the poet 
as a sort of new-risen star, the brighter for being of the 
north : of these, the highest was the Countess of Hertford; 
and the most useful was Miss Drelincourt, daughter of 
the Dean of Armagh, a beauty and a wit, who at once 
looked and talked him into reputation. 

But praise was slow in filling the poet's pockets ; and 
small profit could be looked for from the sale of even 
three editions of so short a poem. The sale of Widehope, 
his mother's inheritance, afforded him some assistance. 
His tutorship in Lord Binning's family was very irksome ; 
for the child he had to instruct was not more than four 
or five years old: the appointment, too, was of short 
continuance ; and, in May, 1726, he says in a letter to 
Aaron Hill, " I go, on Saturday next, to reside at Mr. 
Watt's academy, in Little Tower-street, in quality of tutor 
to a young gentleman there." He remained with Watt 
till October. " I was a long time here," he writes to 
another friend, "living at my own charges, and you know 
bow expensive that is. This, together with the furnishing 
with clothes and linen, and one thing and another, to fit 
me for any business here, necessarily obliged me to con- 
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tract some debts : being a stranger, it is a wonder how I 
got any credit." In these cloudy times, it seems, he 
became acquainted with Savage ; and through that unfor- 
tunate son of genius it is supposed much of the intelligence 
flowed which Johnson has wrought into his memoir. If 
proof were required that Thomson courted Aaron Hill, as 
the critic says, with every expression of servile adulation, 
it would be readily found in his letters. But be it said, 
to the honour of Hill, that he was the fitst of the London 
literari who perceived his friend's fine genius ; and it is to 
the honour of both that they continued fast friends while 
they lived : nor should less be said of Mallet, on whom 
Johnson had spilt some of the nitric acid of his nature. 
This man, one of the oppressed race of the Macgregors, 
and the son of the keeper of a small public-house, in an 
obscure clachan, befriended by the house of Graham, rose 
to distinction and influence, and used both in the cause of 
literature ; and used them, too, with good sense, as well as 
good feeling. Through him Thomson obtained the notice 
of Pope, then, as now, popular ; nor did those two great 
poets take to each other the less, perhaps, that they 
differed in genius as much as in religion ; both were tole- 
rant, though of intolerant churches : the Muse, it is likely, 
had harmonized their tenets, while she purified their tastes: 
and now they met in love and mutual interchange oi 
courtesy and kindness. He who deserved the esteem of 
Pope, as a man and a poet, was not one likely to be over- 
looked ; his friendship brought an increase of friends, and 
all of a high order in the realms of taste. Among them 
we may- name Arbuthnot and Gay. 

" For the beauties of nature," says Southey, " the 
English poets, from Dryden to Pope, seem to have had 
neither ear, nor eye, nor heart.' ' And Wordsworth notices, 
as a remarkable thing in literary story, that, save a passage 
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or two in Pope's " Windsor Forest," our poetry, from 
"Paradise Lost" to Thomson's "Seasons," contains no 
single new image of external nature. The high poetry 
— "the landscape glow," as Burns beautifully and justly 
calls it, of most of the scenes in the " "Winter," with the 
deep pathos of the traveller perishing in the snow, found 
their way to all hearts. And this impression was 
strengthened by the "Summer," which, with the poem 
commemorating the death of Sir Isaac Newton, was writ- 
ten and published, the former by Millan, and the latter, 
the work of a few weeks, by Millar, in the year 1727. 
The " Summer," at the request of Lord Binning, to whom 
he desired, in gratitude, to inscribe it, was dedicated to 
Bubb Dodington — the Bubo of Pope's "Satires" — a man 
whom Johnson says had more power to advance the repu- 
tation and fortune of the poet. It was remarked, both 
north and south, that the "Master of Arts" annexed to ^ 
his name on the title-leaf of the " Winter," probably in 
anticipation of that coveted honour from his native college, 
was withdrawn in the" Summer," which some were notslack 
in ascribing to a renunciation of his hopes in the church : 
but it was not remarked that most of this noble poem was 
composed in the imgenial regions of Little Tower-street, 
while he was tutor in the school — he called it academy — of 
Watt. That scenes of surpassing beauty were present to 
Thomson's mind at all times — for he was a poet of a high 
natural order — no one need be told; but that he could sum- 
mon up such images of loveliness amid the mercantile stir 
and the maritime savour of Little Tower-street, may seem 
incredible to all, save those that know how easily a bril- 
liant imagination can triumph over all obstructions. The 
praise which the poem on Newton deserved, was lost in 
that which followed, the coming of the " Summer." 
To the year 1727 the publication of "Britannia" has, by 
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all Thomson's biographers, been ascribed; but erroneously,* 
as a few dates will shew. It made its first appearance from 
the press of Warner, of Paternoster-row, in the year 1729 ; 
and was stated to have been written in the year 1719. It 
carried no author's name ; and the date of composition is 
supposed to have been falsified, to elude consequences ; 
for the poem was an indignant invective against "Walpole's 
ministry, whom the nation thought slack in resenting 
with the sword the insults of the Spaniards. It was 
reprinted by Millan, in 1730, in quarto, to suit, in all 
probability, the subscription edition of " The Seasons," 
published in the same year, by Millar : still it was without 
an author's name, and was said to have been written in 
1727. From the date of composition rendered in the 
edition of 1730, the errors of the biographers have arisen : 
it seemed strange, indeed, that a poem — that on the death 
of Sir Isaac Newton — dedicated to a prime minister, should 
while the ink of the inscription was still wet, be followed 
by another poem, full of patriotic indignation at his mea- 
sures, and reproaches for permitting the nation's honour 
to be insulted. "Walpole, it is true, had no taste for poetry ; 
his ear was too dull to distinguish between the cry of a 
corn-crake and the music of Apollo's pipe ; and the poet 
might have been incensed by the silent disregard of his 
dedication. The time, therefore, when, in Johnson's words, 
the poet, " by this piece, declared himself an adherent to 
the Opposition, and had, therefore, no favour to expect 
from the Court," must be postponed for at least two years. 

He emitted proposals, to use a favourite expression of 
Johnson's, in the year 1728, for printing by subscription — 
for " Bubo " had paid the dedication of the " Summer " by 
an invitation to his country seat, and the pockets of the 
poet were empty — the four " Seasons" in quarto, price one 
guinea, to be paid at the tune of subscribing, accompanied 
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by a promise to enlarge and correct the two " Seasons " 
already published, and conclude the whole with an Essay 
on Descriptive Poetry : subscriptions, it was added, were 
received by the author, at the Smyrna Coffee-house, in 
Pall Mall, and by Allan Eamsay (the poet), in Edinburgh. 
But the public, perhaps, exhausted in patience and purse, 
by the frequency of such appeals, subscribed slowly, and 
the poet sought the more immediate aid of a separate 
publication, and gave "Spring" to the world, declaring, 
in one of his letters, that " subscription was now at its 
last gasp in the land." 

" Spring " came forth, with a formal Dedication to the 
Countess of Hertford, under whose encouragement, as 
he says, the poem grew up ; at whose delightful country 
seat much of its imagery was inspired ; and whose influence 
in the world could give the protection which it wanted. 
Savage, the poet, says he owed his life to the intercession 
of this noble lady : she was a writer of verses too : some 
of her letters, which shew a taste for the rural beauties 
of nature, may be seen in " Shenstone's Miscellanies." 
It was her practice, as Johnson tells us, to invite, every 
summer, some poet to the country, to hear her verses and 
assist her studies. This honour was conferred, one summer, 
on Thomson, who took more pleasure in carousing with 
Lord Hertford and his friends than assisting her lady- 
ship's poetical operations ; and, therefore, never received 
another summons. Lord Buchan, in his strange memoir, 
gets into a lofty fit of anger at this statement ; but 
Johnson's authority may not be lightly rated. Yet none 
of Lady Hertford's letters countenance the account of 
Johnson. "Writing, in June, 1739, to her niece. Lady 
Pomfret, she says : " I hope your route will lead you to 
the Fontaine de Vaucluse, which Petrarch has made so 
famous by his sonnets: Mr. Thomson told me he had seen 

d 
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this fountain, and he promised to give me a description of 
it in verse; but the promises of poets are not always to be 
depended upon." Shenstone, too, about the time of Thom- 
son's death, speaks of his intimacy with this noble family. 

The four " Seasons," for which, in 1728, he had pub- 
lished proposals, made their appearance in the month of 
May, 1730: they included the poem on Sir Isaac Newton, 
and ended with the truly sublime Hymn to God — the 
crowning glory of the poem. Of the "Autumn," till 
now waiting to make the fabric perfect in all parts, the 
opinions were, though various, favourable: some, who 
desired to see all the scenes — of a succession of which the 
work is composed — of home growth, and all the imagery 
of an island kind, demurred at the excursive sallies of 
the author's genius, which sought for illustrations too 
frequently in far lands; while to others those faults 
were beauties, and valued for being rare and far-fetched 
— but all united in admiring the poetical warmth and 
devotional glow which pervaded the whole performance. 

The number of subscribers seems, in our day, small 
for such a poem ; but a general love of literature was not 
so diffused in Thomson's time as it is in ours ; nor had it 
appealed from individual patronage to that of the public: 
each great author had his own coterie of patrons and 
admirers, who had staked their taste on his merits, and 
were interested in vindicating their own judgment. 
Thomson, whose lease of fame had scarcely lasted four 
years, was rather on his way up the hill than already on 
the top of it : the approbation of his friends required the 
confirmation of the public, before he could be ranked 
with safety among great authors ; and though many of 
the finest wits and judges had, 6re this, classed him with 
the loftiest, it must not be concealed that some who 
stood high with the learned and discerning, hesitated to 
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admit him among the sons of light. In the subscription 
list were to be found manj eminent for beauty, birth, and 
name : the ladies, who are usually lovers of the beautiful 
and the natural, took many copies ; nor did his other 
patrons forget him : Dodington put his name down for a 
score of copies; the nephew of Newton took ten; Patrick 
Lindsay, Provost of Edinburgh (to the surprise of mayors 
and provosts, north and south), took ten also ; Burlington 
subscribed for five, and so did Duncan Forbes; Pope 
himself took three ; and Lady Walpole, that she might 
be different, perhaps, from all other ladies, concluded the 
list by taking two. The subscribers, in number 387, 
paid for, and, perhaps, took, 454 copies. 

It did not escape remark, that, in this edition, Thomson's 
promised er,say on descriptive poetry did not appear : no 
reason was assigned for the omission. A tradition exists, 
that as it had the look of a vindication of rural poetry, some 
of his friends thought no such vindication was needed ; 
and, as it blamed the descent of the Muse of the land, 
from the high place she occupied in the times of Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, they were not without fear 
that such censure would be offensive to many. It was 
announced, afterwards, for separate publication, when its 
influence on the quarto "Seasons" would not be felt; but, 
as it never appeared, some have surmised that it was never 
written. It has been sought for in vain among the publica- 
tions of the day; nor were any traces of it found amongst 
his papers. Por such a task Thomson was well qualified ; 
and the loss of it must be regarded as a loss to literature. 
The " Britannia " had not yet obtained the shelter of his 
name, and was not, of course, included in this volume : 
some have regarded that poem as a sort of party pamphlet; 
but the soul of Thomson, fired by intercourse with the high 
literature of Greece and Eome, loved liberty and national 
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independence with all a scholar's heart, and required no 
factious motive to move him to patriotic song. 

While the finishing touch of the press and the poet 
was bestowing on "The Seasons," it became known that 
Thomson had turned his thoughts on the drama: how 
the bard, who had sung of " Winter and its gelid reign," 
with such loftiness and fervour, would succeed in a walk 
of song where all was to be painted to the mind and 
made visible to the eye, and that in a style of diction at 
once coUoquial and lofty, changing and varying with the 
hues of thought and the impulses of incident, has been 
related by Johnson. "The tragedy of * Sophonisba,' " 
says he, " raised such expectation, that every rehearsal 
was dignified with a splendid audience, collected to 
anticipate the delight that was preparing for the public. 
It was observed, however, that nobody was much affected, 
and that the company rose as from a moral lecture." 
The coldness of the audience seems not to have spread to 
the public : though it had on the stage, according to the 
same authority, no unusual degree of success, yet it ran 
through four editions in 1730: even the faults of the 
performance had a share in this. " Accidents," says one 
of his biographers, " will operate upon the taste of plea- 
sure." There is a feeble line in the play — 

«0, Sophonisba! Sophonisba, O!" 

This gave occasion to a waggish parody — 

"O, Jamie Thomson! Jamie Thomson, O!" 

which, for a while, was echoed through a city which loves 
a joke, and more than endures a pun. This was amended 
in the second edition. Of the Prologue, Savage said the 
first part was written by Pope, who could not be persuaded 
to finish it; and the concluding lines were added by 
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Mallet. The story of tHe play he found in the picturesque 
pages of Livy . " In drawing her character (Sophonisba) 
I have,*' he says, " confined myself to the truth of history. 
It were an affront to the age to consider such a character 
out of nature, especially in a country which has produced 
BO many great examples of public spirit and heroic virtue, 
even in the softer sex." The poet, as Gibber relates, in 
his " Lives,*' could not but feel all the solicitude of an 
author the first night of acting his play ; and placing 
himself, unseen, as he imagined, in the upper gallery, 
unconsciously repeated the parts along with the players, 
and would sometimes say to himself, " Now such a scene 
is to open," by which he was soon discovered to be the 
author: a friendly whisper frightened him into silence. 
The play abounds with scenes of great beauty; the pathos 
of Thomson resides in situation rather than in sentiment. 

The golden shower, which was expected to descend on 
the poet, now began to fall ; but it did not come in the 
shape of large subscriptions from the public, or liberal 
prices from booksellers. Through the influence of Dr. 
Rundle, whom Johnson calls " a man afterwards unfortu- 
nately famous " (he was accused, it is said, of heresy), he 
was appointed tutor to Charles Talbot, the eldest son of 
Sir Charles Talbot, afterwards Lord Chancellor, and with 
whom — for he was grown up to man's estate — he visited, 
in 1731, the chief courts of Europe. Thomson came to 
London, it will be remembered, desiring improvement ; 
improvement was now fairly in his power. He was thirty 
years old ; his fame was high ; the society he moved in 
was of the first order ; he was not borne down by debt, or 
chilled by fear of poverty ; and his learning enabled him to 
enjoy scenes made memorable by song or by the sword. 
Such are the sentiments which he has himself expressed : 
"Travelling has long been," he observes, "my fondest 
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wish. The storing one's imagination with ideas, all 
beautiful, all great, and all perfect Nature : these are the 
true materia poetica, the light and colours with which 
Fancy kindles up her whole creation, points a sentiment, 
and even embodies an abstracted thought. I long to see 
the fields where Virgil gathered his immortal honey, and 
tread the same ground where men have thought and acted 
so greatly." As Thomson passed through France, scenes 
for future poems rose on his fancy, and seemed to unite 
into a brilliant landscape before him. " One may profit," 
he says, in the same letter, " more, while abroad, by seeing 
than by hearing ; and yet there are scarce any travellers 
who have given a landscape of the countries through 
which they have travelled, with, as you express it, the 
Muse's eye. It seems to me that such a poetical land- 
scape of nations, mixed with moral observations on the 
countries and the people, would not be an ill-judged under- 
taking. But, then, the description of the different aspect 
of nature in different countries must be particularly marked 
and characterifltic— the portrait- painting of nature." 

This was written in October, 1731. A month after- 
wards we find the poet at Eome. " One may imagine fine 
things in reading ancient authors," he writes to Dodington; 
" but to travel is to dissipate the vision. A great many 
antique statues, where several of the fair ideas of Greece 
are fixed for ever in marble, and the paintings of the first 
masters, are, indeed, most enchanting objects. How little, 
however, of these suflBces ! how unessential to life ! " On 
the great question of purifying taste, and imparting beauty 
to national art, he thinks with equal discernment and 
truth ; he is lamenting that our wealthy and titled tra- 
vellers wander, and waste their money, without an aim. 
"Instead of travelling so furiously, it were wiser," he 
asserts, " and more public-spirited, should they, with some 
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of the money spent that way, send persons of genius in 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, to study those arts 
abroad, and import them into England. Did they but 
once take root, how they might flourish in such a generous 
and wealthy country ! The Nature of the great painter, 
architect, and statuary is the same she ever was ; and is, 
no doubt, as profuse of beauty, proportion, lovely forms, 
and real genius, as formerly she was to the sunny realms 
of Greece, did we but study the one and exert the other. 
In England we cannot reach the gracefully superfluous ; 
yet I hope we shall never lose the substantial, necessary, 
and vital arts of life, such as depend on labour, liberty, 
and all-commanding trade." 

On Liberty, as a fit theme for the Muse, he turned his 
mind. The "moral landscape and portrait-painting of 
nature," which his tour in France, Switzerland, and Italy 
suggested, he laid aside, and sung the charms of indepen- 
dence, in a strain which the elegant flattery of Aaron Hill 
pronounced equal to " The Seasons." The idea of this 
poem was caught from the enthusiasm of his young friend, 
Talbot, who professed the most passionate admiration of 
Liberty, and loved to comment on the airy charms of that 
allegorical abstraction, as he would on a tender mistress in 
the bloom of youth and beauty. Into this composition the 
poet poured all his knowledge, and embellished it with all 
the allusions and imagery which his learning could supply. 
To trace Liberty through the various nations of the earth — 
to tell how she inspired the poetic sculpture of the Greeks, 
the stern heroism of the Romans, the all but divine paint- 
ing of the graceful Italians, and the sublime poetry of the 
English — was his aim ; and with considerable warmth and 
elevation of thought he has pursued it. " But Liberty," 
says Johnson, " called in vain upon her votaries to read 
her praises, and reward her encomiast : her praises were 
condemned to harbour spiders and to gather dust," 
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This poem, on which Thomson had laid out all his 
SKill, was not published till after his return to England, 
and when he had lost his accomplished firiend, Charles 
Talbot, who died in the twenty-fourth year of his age. 
Into the commencement of his song of praise he introduced 
a very tender lament for his companion, which is said to 
have moved his father, now Lord Chancellor, to bestow 
on Thomson the sinecure situation of Secretary of Briefs 
in the Court of Chancery. This enabled him to propose 
to do a deed of justice to his bookseller ; namely, to repay 
the loss which it seems he had suffered by publishing an 
unsuccessful work. Against this his friend Aaron Hill — 
I know not with what success — remonstrated, as a too 
graceful action, which was likely to be remembered, and 
thus render the national infamy of neglecting this sublime 
poem lasting. We are not informed what Andrew Millar 
thought of this refined reasoning. 

Thomson was now in easy circumstances, and indulged 
himself with country scenes and airy lodgings, and the 
dear companionship of books and of learned men. He 
thought, too, on those who had a claim on his remem- 
brance ; and though he never loved the drudgery of 
punctual correspondence, he broke, for a time at least, the 
spell of silence, of which some of his friends accused him, 
and wrote to his relations in the north, and to his admirers 
in the south. On his sisters, Jean and Elizabeth, who, 
by the advice of relations, had opened a milliner's shop in 
Edinburgh, he settled sixteen pounds annually, and made 
it payable by the half-year. His thoughts, too, in this 
season of success, wandered to the young lady of Goolie- 
hill — the Amanda of many a poetic strain — who lived with 
her mother on the banks of the Nith. How he became 
acquainted with a beauty of that secluded valley we have 
not been told ; but it is said that Miss Elizabeth Young — 
for that was her name — did not scorn his passion; and the 
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lovers lived on in the hope that Fortune would relent, and 
enable them to marry. Her charms found their way into 
his verse, as well as his heart; and it is said that he owes to 
their influence some of his loveliest images of beauty. 
With her he loved to wander, in imagination at least, 
through the finest scenes which Thames-side aflbrds, and 
allow her to choose the walk ; for when with her, all was 
beautiful, and all was sweet. His finest remembrance of 
her is in one of his songs, where he complains that Fortune 
was unkind ; delighted in keeping mutual and affectionate 
hearts asunder, and in joining the gentle to the rude. The 
young lady, though of a good family, had little wealth ; 
the pockets of the poet continued in a poetical condition ; 
and, after railing at Fortune in set terms for several 
summers, Amanda gave her hand to Admiral Campbell. 

From dreams of love and wedlock, Thomson got a rude 
wakening. His patron. Chancellor Talbot, whose health 
had declined since the death of his eldest son, fell sick, 
and died ; and the poet, from grief, or indolence, or pride 
— for to each his conduct has been, in turns, imputed — 
refrained from soliciting the succeeding Chancellor for the 
continuance of his sinecure. Lord Hardwicke, it would 
seem, was no great lover of the Muse ; but it is said, by 
those who desire to defend him, that he kept the appoint- 
ment open for some time, expecting an application for its 
renewal ; but weary of waiting, or ruffled by the poet's 
silence, bestowed the situation on another, and reduced one 
whom it should have been his wish, as it was his duty, to 
befriend, from easy competence to abject dependance. For 
want of attending to his own interest, many blamed Thom- 
son ; but more blamed the hardness of heart of Hardwicke, 
whose fame must go to posterity clouded by this act. 

But, young and proud, and with full faith in his own 
genius, the poet turiTed his thoughts on poetry, which was 
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seldom out of his miDd ; nor did he, though the public had 
looked cold on " Sophonisba," hesitate to try his fortune 
in a drama again. While in Italy, his mind was for a time 
turned on the heroic story of Timoleon: but he now saw, in 
fancy, a subject fitter for the stage, if not more to his mind, 
in that of Agamemnon. The more timid of Thomson's 
friends were alarmed, when they heard that he was writing 
a tragedy, in which an adulteress, who murders her hus- 
band, must necessarily be a prominent actor. "However, 
if he will be advised," — thus writes his friend. Dr. 
Bundle, — "it shall not be a shocking, though it cannot be 
a noble story. He will enrich it with a profusion of witty 
sentiments and high poetry ; but it will be written in a 
rough, harsh style, in numbers great, but careless. He 
wants that neatness and simplicity of diction which is so 
natural in dialogue. He cannot throw the light of an ele- 
gant ease on his thoughts which will make the sublimest 
parts appear the genuine unpremeditated dictates of the 
heart of the speaker." The great charm of this drama 
resides with the heroic princess and prophetess Cassandra: 
but the public seldom sympathizes with the scenes of misty 
and remote story ; and when it was acted, in the year 
1738, the audience told him, in a way which all can under- 
stand, that the heart was unmoved. "It had the fate," 
says Johnson, "which most commonly attends mytho- 
logical stories, and was only endured, not favoured. It 
struggled with such difficulty through the first night, that 
Thomson, coming late to his friends, with whom he was to 
sup, excused his delay by telling them that the sweat of 
his distress had so disordered his wig, that he could not 
come till he was refitted by the barber." " Pope," says 
the same authority, "countenanced 'Agamemnon* by 
coming to it the first night, and was welcomed to the 
theatre by a general clap." The drama, however, had a 
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feir sale, which relieved the wants, and, perhaps, soothed 
the mind of the poet ; for the whole nation is a surer and 
safer trihimal than a packed jury of Londoners. 

It was about this time, most of his biographers say, 
that Thomson was arrested for debt, and carried to a 
spunging-house. Quin, the actor, on hearing of this, 
waited on him, and said, in his eccentric way, " I am come 
to sup with you ; but, as this seems not much of a place 
for good cooking, you must excuse my having ordered 
supper from a neighbouring tavern." The supper, to 
which was added a plentiful supply of claret, was discussed 
in due time ; and when the night was wearing late, " Mr. 
Thomson," said the actor, "let us square our accounts." 
The poet stared, for he knew not how there could be any 
money matters between them. The other continued: 
"Sir, you seem not to know that I am your debtor! 
When I read * The Seasons ' I was so delighted, that I 
put the poet dovm in my will for a hundred pounds ; and 
you must allow me to pay it with my own hand." So 
saying, and before the other could refuse or accept this 
mark of generosity, Quin placed a bank-note for a hundred 
pounds on the table, and went olf, nor waited a reply. 
This is a story in keeping with the character of Quin, 
and with the state of Thomson's affairs ; but were I asked 
for a proof of its truth, I know not where it could be 
found. Johnson relates it briefly, and calls it a report ; 
but the report seems not to have reached Patrick 
Murdoch, the poet's first biographer, for he is silent ; be 
that as it may, a strong friendship grew up late in life 
between the actor and the poet. 

Nor was Thomson allowed to relapse into indigence 
after this unlooked-for relief The Prince of Wales, at 
that time contending with the court for popularity, pro- 
fessed himself, through the influence of Lyttelton, the 
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general patron of genius. "To him," says Johnson, 
" Thomson was introduced, and being gaily interrogated 
about the state of his affairs, said * that they were in a 
more poetical posture than formerly,* and had a pension 
allowed him of one hundred pounds a year." This act 
of generosity enabled the poet to continue his kindness 
to his sisters ; to resume his usual cheerfulness ; and live 
in his own simple, but genial and elegant way ; for he 
had a taste for the beautiful in domestic matters, and 
loved to see the friends whom his fame and worth had 
attracted, at times, at his table. 

Thomson, not dispirited by the cold reception of 
"Agamemnon," which he imputed to want of public 
sympathy with heroes of the remote ages, now chose a 
subject dear, at least, to the English, if not to the Scottish 
heart, and closer to our own times than the days of Homer: 
this was "Edward and Eleonora;" a drama which de- 
lineated national manners, and painted with truth and 
beauty one of the most eminent of the kings of England, 
and the most affectionate and heroic of her queens. He 
offered it to the stage in the year 1739 ; but about the 
same time the act for licensing plays was passed, which, 
while it gave power to repress what was indelicate or 
immoral, gave power also over the freedom of the stage in 
matters of a political complexion. It is hard now to con- 
jecture what offence either the sentiments or characters in 
this drama could give even to the most timid or the most 
jealous. Perhaps a fear arose that the audience might see, 
in the domestic tenderness of the Plantagenet King and 
Queen, an ironical allusion to the behaviour of their 
Hanoverian successors : " or the ministry, still sore," as 
Murdoch says, "from certain pasquinades, which had 
lately produced the Stage Act, and as little satisfied vdth 
some parts of the Prince's political conduct as he was with 
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tbeir management of the public affairs, would not risk the 
representation of a piece written under his eye, and, they 
might probably think, by his command.'* The licence was 
refused, whatever was the cause : but the true reason is, 
perhaps, assigned in a pun of the day ; for London was 
then, as now, a city of punsters. "Thomson,*' said a 
ministerial wit, "has taken a liberty which was not 
agreeable to Britannia in any season ^ The public 
murmured at the unkind treatment of the poet, and 
remembered it when he sought to repair his loss by a 
subscription. Of the justice and tender mercy which the 
government of that day desired to extend to the author 
of "The Seasons," the following example may suffice. 
Paterson, the friend and amanuensis of Thomson, pre- 
sented a tragic drama of his own composition to the stage ; 
but no sooner did the licencer observe that it was in the 
handwriting in which he had seen "Edward and Eleouora," 
than he cried out, without further examination, " Away 
with it!" and the author's profits were reduced to what 
a bookseller could afford for a tragedy in distress. 

He was joined by Mallet in a dramatic composition, 
called "The Masque of Alfred," which was performed, 
with the applause which is seldom withheld from private 
theatricals, at Cliefden House, in the year 1740. Eor 
fiill four years the poet now continued silent. From the 
sale of his works he derived a small profit, which, with 
his pension, enabled him to retire to what he called his 
favourite side of the Thames ; where, in the days when 
hope was high, he had walked with his Amanda ; and, 
leasing a house in Kew-lane, he stored it with books, and 
with engravings from the finest pictures, of which he was 
a good judge. But, though silent, he was not idle ; for, in 
1745 — that year of commotion— he produced on the stage 
" Tancred and Sigismunda," a drama full of romantic ten- 
derness and distress, the story of which he found in Q-il 
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Bias. " It may be doubted," says Johnson, " whether he 
was, either by the bent of nature or habits of study, much 
qualified for tragedy. It does not appear that he had 
much sense of the pathetic ; and his diffusive and descrip- 
tive style produced declamation rather than dialogue." 
On this piece was bestowed the approbation withheld 
from the "Agamemnon:" it drew, for many a night, 
crowded houses : but to the acting of Garrick and Mrs. 
Gibber, the poet imputed much of its success. He printed 
the play, and dedicated it to the Prince of Wales. 

Lyttelton came into power while Thomson was com- 
posing " Tancred and Sigismunda ;" and his first thoughts 
were about the poet, for whose worth, as a man and a 
genius, he seems to have had a respect much unlike that 
of Lord Hardwicke. They had lived in friendly corre- 
spondence for years; and the poet had shared in the 
classic society and entertainments of Hagley, the far- 
famed seat of the Ly tteltons, in the county of Worcester. 
An answer, returned by Thomson to the first of his 
friend's invitations, contains much of both ; it was written 
in July, 1743. " Hagley is the place in England I most 
desire to see : I imagine it to be greatly delightful in 
itself; and I know it to be so, io the highest degree, by 
the company it is animated with. Some reasons prevent 
me waiting upon you immediately ; but if you will be so 
good as let me know how long you design to stay in the 
country, nothing shall hinder me from passing three weeks 
or a month with you, before you leave it. As this will 
fall in autumn, I shall like it the better, for I think that 
season of the year the most pleasing and the most poetical. 
The spirits are not then dissipated with the gaiety of 
spring, and the glaring light of summer, but composed 
into a serious and tempered joy. The year is perfect : 
in the meantime I will go on with correcting *The 
Seasons/ and I hope to carry down more than one of 
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them with me. The Muses, whom you obligingly say I 
shall bring along with me, I shall find with you — the 
Muses of the great and simple country ; not the little, 
fine-lady Muses of Eichmond Hill. I have lived so long 
in the noise, or, at least, the distant din of the town, that 
I begin to forget what retirement is : with you I shall 
enjoy it in its highest elegance and purest simplicity. 
The wind will not only be soothed into peace, but 
enlivened into harmony. My compliments attend all at 
Hagley, and particularly her who gives it charms to you 
it never had before." We are prepared by the friendly, 
yet deferential tone of this letter, and more by the 
generous character of Lyttelton, for the appointment 
which soon followed, of Surveyor General of the Leeward 
Islands, an office Thomson was allowed to perform by his 
deputy, Paterson, and which brought him clear three 
hundred pounds yearly. 

The poet was now enabled to live in what, as a single 
man, with moderate wants, he considered aflluence ; it is 
true that the Prince of Wales, in a pet with Lyttelton, 
shabbily withdrew, in 1748, his pension of a hundred 
a year from Thomson : but this the character of the 
Prince had prepared him for ; and the increasing sale of 
"The Seasons** almost supplied the deficiency. He 
spent much of his leisure in the country ; visited, twice 
at least, the Leasowes, and Shenstone has recorded the 
circumstance, in a Latin inscription, in the grove dedi- 
cated to Virgil ; but the place which he loved most seems 
to have been Hagley, to which a feeling of gratitude, 
as well as an interchange of mind and taste with the 
noble proprietor, attached him. From Hagley, in October, 
1747, he thus writes to his sister Jean, in Lanark: "It 
gives me the truest heartfelt satisfaction to hear you have 
a good, kind husband, and are in easy, contented cir- 
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cumstances ; but were they otherwise, that would only 
awaken and heighten my tenderness towards you. As 
our good and tender-hearted parents did not live to 
receive any material testimonies of that highest human 
gratitude I owed them, than which nothing could have 
given me equal pleasure, the only return I can make 
them now, is by kindness to those they left behind them. 
I esteem you for your sensible and disinterested advice 
to Mr. Bell [married to the poet's sister Elizabeth, who 
died young], as you will see by my letter to him. As I 
entirely approve of his marrying again, you may readily 
ask me why I do not marry at all. My circumstances 
have hitherto been so variable and uncertain in this 
fluctuating world, as, indeed, to keep me from engaging 
in such a state ; and now, though they are more settled, 
and, of late — which you will be glad to hear — considerably 
improved, I begin to think myself too far advanced in life 
for such youthful undertakmgs, not to mention some other 
petty reasons that are apt to startle the delicacy of difficult 
old bachelors. I am, however, not a little suspicious that, 
was I to pay a visit to Scotland, which I have some 
thoughts of doing soon, I might possibly be tempted to 
think of a thing not easily repaired if done amiss. I have 
always been of opinion that none make better wives than 
the ladies of Scotland." 

In his more youthful days, Thomson had allowed his 
fancy to imagine a scene of what Johnson calls " lazy 
luxury," and peopled it with friends, each half dissolved 
in a dream of idleness, in the midst of which the poet 
appeared in character, the idlest of all. This poem — often 
laid aside, and as often resumed — he now took up, and, in 
a happy mood of invention, turned it into an allegory, in 
the style and stanza of Spenser, and called it "The Castle 
of Indolence," of which he made the god of Idleness the 
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keeper ; placed it beside streams, whose murmurs inclined 
to slumber; and amidst groves, the shadow of whose 
boughs promoted sleep. " Now that I am prating of my- 
self," he writes to his friend Paterson, in April, 1748, 
" know that, after fourteen or fifteen years, * The Castle of 
Indolence' comes abroad in a fortnight; you have an 
apartment in it, as a night pensioner; which, you may 
remember, I fitted up for you during our delightful party 
at North-End : will ever those days return again ?** In 
another part of the same letter, among the last the poet 
wrote, he lifts the veil from his studies a little. He had 
composed a drama on the Roman Coriolanus ; more true 
to the dignity of that great soldier, though less true to his 
passion and wrath, than that of Shakespeare: but a quarrel 
between Qarrick and Quin had, it seems, kept it from 
representation. "Coriolanus," he says, "has not yet 
appeared on the stage, from the little dirty jealousy of 
Tullus (Qarrick) towards him (Quin), who alone can act 
Coriolanus. Indeed, the first has entirely jostled the last 
off the stage, for this season, like a giant in his wrath." 

Thomson saw " The Castle of Indolence " published, 
but he was not permitted to see "Coriolanus" acted. "He 
had always been a timorous horseman," says Murdoch, 
" and more so on a road where giddy or unskilful riders 
are continually passing ; so that when the weather did not 
invite him to go by water, he would commonly walk the 
distance between London and Richmond, with any ac- 
quaintance that offered ; with whom he might chat and 
rest himself, or, perhaps, dine by the way. One summer 
evening, being alone in his walk from town to Hammer- 
smith, he had over-heated himself ; and, in that condition, 
imprudently took a boat to carry him to Kew; apprehend- 
ing no bad consequences from the chill air on the river, 
which his walk to his house, at the upper end of Kew-lane, 
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had always hitherto prevented. But now the cold had so 
seized him, that next day he found himself in a high fever, 
so much the more to be dreaded that he was of a full habit. 
This, however, by the use of proper medicines, was re- 
moved, so that he was thought to be out of danger, till the 
fine weather having tempted him to expose himself once 
more to the evening dews, his fever returned with violence, 
and with such symptoms as left no hopes of a cure. Two 
days had passed before his relapse was knovm in to\sTi ; at 
last, Mr. Mitchell and Mr.Eeid, with Dr. Armstrong,being 
informed of it, posted out at midnight to his assistance ; 
but, alas ! came only to endure a sight, of all others, the 
most shocking to nature, the last agonies of their beloved 
friend." He died at four o'clock on the morning of 
Saturday, the 27th day of August, 1748 ; his death threw 
a cloud over a wide circle of acquaintance and admirers. 
Collins, the poet, an admirer and neighbour, on this for- 
sook Richmond, to which he never more returned: he 
wrote a lament for his death, as pathetic as it is elegant. 
" This blow," writes Armstrong, " makes a hideous gap ; 
and the loss of such an agreeable friend turns some of the 
sweetest scenes in England into something waste and 
desolate, at least for the time. It will be so for a long 
time vnth me ; for I question if ever I shall be able to see 
Richmond again vnthout sorrow and mortification." "We 
have lost,* ' says Murdoch, " our old, tried, amiable, open, and 
honest-hearted Thomson, whom we never parted from but 
imwillingly ; and never met, but vnth fresh transport : in 
whom we found ever the same delightful companion ; the 
same faithful depository of our inmost thoughts ; an.d the 
same sensible, sympathizing adviser.' ' These are the words 
of men who had known the poet from his youth : they 
were written a few days after his death, and were addressed 
to gentlemen who likewise knew and loved him : I prefer 
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them to all the words which the colder lips of biography 
can utter nigh a century after the event. 

He was buried in Eichmond church, under a plain 
slab, without any inscription ; one was, long after, added 
by the Earl of Buchan. A monument, from a design 
by Adams, was erected to his memory, in Westminster 
Abbey, in 1762, and paid by the profits of a quarto 
edition of his works, encumbered with Kent's inventions, 
as they are called. The design consists of a figure of 
Thomson, seated, leaning his arm on a pedestal, upon 
which is carved a scene from " The Seasons while at 
his feet lie a classic harp and a tragic mask : it is a dull 
and clumsy performance. The poet died in debt, which 
the sale of his poems afterwards paid : his " Coriolanus** 
was brought upon the stage for the benefit of his sisters ; 
and is still memorable by the pathetic manner in which 
Quin recited the affecting prologue written by the poet's 
generous friend. Sir Q^eorge Lyttelton. 

Thomson was in stature above the middle size ; hand- 
some, it is said, in his youth ; with a face in which, when 
animated by conversation, were expressed all the emotions 
of his soul : so he looked to Murdoch, when at college ; 
and so he looked to Aikman, the painter, as he sat, when 
twenty-five years old, for the portrait which usually 
accompanies his "Seasons:" but to Johnson, who could 
not have seen him before 1738, and probably not so soon, 
" he was of dull countenance, and of a gross, unauimated, 
uninviting appearance ; silent in mingled company ; and 
by his friends very tenderly and warmly beloved." 
He had a slouching way of sauntering, both on the road 
and in the field, with his hands behind his back, his head 
a little to one side ; and when he confined his walk to his 
own garden, of the fiowers and fruit-trees of which he 
loved to watch the progress, he wore a cap carelessly 
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placed on one side of the head, with his knees unbuttoned, 
and his stockings loose. Inclining to corpulence from his 
youth, he became " more fat than bard beseems,*' after he 
came to London ; and his statue intimates — sad specimen 
of sculpture though it be — that Johnson's memory of his 
looks was nearly correct. " His worst appearance,*' says 
Murdoch, " was when you saw him walking alone in a 
thoughtful mood; but let a friend accost him, and he 
would instantly brighten up, his features no longer the 
same, and his eye darting a peculiar animation and fire." 
His wit was ready, his sensibility extreme, and his looks 
always announced and half-expressed what he was about 
to say. Autumn was, as he says to Ljrttelton, his favourite 
time of the year for study ; and midnight his favourite 
hour for composition. He would often be heard walking 
backwards and forwards in his library, humming over, as 
he went, what he corrected and wrote out next day ; and, 
when yet young, he delighted to sit on the hills nigh the 
sources of the Jed, and watch the stars appearing one by 
one in the sky, the clouds gathering, and the sudden 
storm sweep over the landscape. 

Thomson is an original poet of the first order ; and, 
what is not always true of originality, one of the most 
popular in our literature; in loftiness of thought, and 
poetic glow of language, few have reached him : the march 
of his Muse is in mid-air ; she rarely alights ; but moves 
on, continuous and sustained ; and in this constant eleva- 
tion he resembles Spenser more than any other poet : in 
sweetness of fancy, in gentleness of soul, and in the natural 
love of the beautiful and good, the same resemblance maybe 
found. " His numbers, his pauses, his diction," says Johnson, 
"are his own growth, without transcription, without imita- 
tion ; he thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks always 
as a man of genius ; he looks round on nature and on life 
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"with the eye which nature bestows only on a poet — the 
eye that distinguishes, in everything presented to its 
view, whatever there is on which imagination can delight 
to be detained, and with a mind that at once comprehends 
the vast and attends to the minute." This is as true as 
it is eloqiient. Though a scholar, and familiar with all 
the resources of ancient lore, he rarely allowed learning 
to get the better of nature ; he preferred, he said, finding 
his poetry in the great volume which Heaven had opened 
in earth, and air, and sky, to seeking it, with the eyes of 
others, in the pages of a book ; and confessed that he 
found it more laborious to imitate the beauties of his 
brethren in song, than to see them in nature, and draw 
them for himself. His heart was full of the true spirit 
of poetry, and his speech was song ; his verse is now and 
then coloured, as one flower is by the neighbourhood of 
another, with the hue of classic thought ; but he saw all 
by the charmed light of his own imagination, and purified 
his taste rather by contemplating the sublime sculptures of 
Greece, and the scriptural pictures of Italy, than by the 
numbers of Homer, or the graces of Virgil. 

The origin of his " Seasons has been sought for, but 
not found, in the vast body of ancient and modern verse. 
Other poets have loved the shade of the groves; the 
odour of the flowers ; the song of the birds ; the melody 
of streams ; the fragrance of fruit-trees and green fields ; 
the warmth of the sun ; and the splendour of the moon 
and stars : but no poet, save the inspired one who wrote 
the eighth Psalm, attempted, like Thomson, to raise the 
beauties of nature out of the low regions of sensual 
delight, and make them objects of moral grandeur and 
spiritual contemplation. Thomson perceived order, unity, 
and high meaning in the loveliest as well as the loftiest 
things : he loved to observe the connexion of the animate 
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with the inanimate; the speechless with the eloquent; 
and all with Q-od : he saw testimony of heavenly intelli- 
gence in the swelling sea, the dropping cloud, and the 
rolling thunder ; in earthquake and eclipse ; as well as in 
the presence of Spring on the fields, of Summer on the 
flowers, of Autumn in her golden harvest, and of Winter 
in her frosty breath and her purifying tempests. 

As the Seasons are in nature, so he sang them, and in 
their proper order: "his descriptions," says Johnson, 
" of extended scenes, bring before us the whole magnifi- 
cence of nature, whether pleasing or dreadful : the gaiety 
of Spring, the splendour of Summer, the tranquillity of 
Autumn, and the horror of Winter, take, in their turns, 
possession of the mind. The great defect of * The Seasons ' 
is want of method ; but for this I know not if there was 
any remedy : of many appearances subsisting at once, no 
rule can be given why one should be mentioned before 
another ; yet the memory wants the help of order." 
The poet seems not to have erred as the critic imagines : 
he has truly observed the great order of the Seasons, and 
followed the footsteps of nature, without ascribing to one 
period of the year what belongs to another ; while he has 
regarded storms and tempests, earthquakes and plagues, as 
common to all seasons, and employed them accordingly. 
His language has been called, by high authorities, swelling 
and redundant; but Thomson, with other great poets, 
held that a certain pomp and measured march of words 
was necessary to elevate verse which sung of the humble 
toils of the shepherd, the husbandman, and the mechanic ; 
and though Campbell prefers the idiomatic simplicity of 
Cowper, and Coleridge his chastity of diction, to the un- 
varied pomp of Thomson, yet both confess their preference 
of the latter, as a lofty and born poet. I believe this 
conclusion will be that of all who can feel the power, the 
glow, and the upward flame-like spirit of his poetry. 
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The progress of man's life has been often compared to 
that of the year ; and Thomson, it is likely, regarded this 
subject in that light, when, at the happy suggestion of 
Mallet, he resolved to unite the four " Seasons into one 
continuous poem ; making "hoary Winter " the conclusion, 
and infant Spring the commencement. On Spring he 
therefore calls ; she descends, amid moisture from above, 
and music from below; and as she comes, Winter withdraws 
his snowfrom the hill, and his winds from the leafless woods, 
and leaves with reluctance the scene to his successor. 

" Then no more 
The expansive atmosphere is cramp'd with cold ; 
But, full of life and vivifying soul, 
Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them thin, 
Fleecy, and white, o'er all-surrounding heaven, 

" Forth fly the tepid airs j and unconfined, 
Unbinding earth, the moving softness strays. 
Joyous, the impatient husbandman perceives 
Eelenting nature, and his lusty steers 
Drives from their stalls to where the well-used plough 
Lies in the furrow, looscn'd from the frost. 
There, unrefusing, to the harness'd yoke 
They lend their shoulder, and begin their toil, 
Gheer'd by the simple song and soaring lark. 
Meanwhile incumbent o*er the shining share 
The master leans, i-emoves the obstructing clay. 
Winds the whole work, and sidelong lays the glebe." 

The farmer then commits his seed-corn to the furrow ; 
the harrow follows, and shuts the scene ; and the poet 
calls on lenient airs and gentle warmth to bring their aid 
to the labours of man. 

" From the moist meadow to the withered hill, 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs. 
And swells, and deepens, to the cherished eye. 
The hawthorn whitens, and the juicy groves 
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Pot forth their buds, unfolding hr degrees. 

Tin the whole leafy forest stands di^j'd. 

In fall hmiriance, to the sighing gales ; 

Where the deer mstle through the twining brakes 

And the birds sing coivoeaTd. At onee arraj'd 

In all the colours of the flushing jear, 

Bj Nature's swift and secret-working hand. 

The garden glows, and fiDs the liberal air 

With larish fragrance ; while the prtHnised firnift 

lies jet a little embrro^ anperceiTed, 

Within its crimson folds." 

Bain is now required to help the quickening fruits, 
and the poet paints, with singular beauty, the birds in 
the wood, the cattle on the hill, and the thirsty fields 
themselyes, desiring the fidl of the now-gathering shower. 

E^m mountains, vales. 
And forests seem impatient to demand 
The promised sweetness. Man superior walks 
Amid the glad creation, musing praise. 
And looking lirelj gratitude. At last. 
The clouds consign their treasures to the fields ; 
And, softlj shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusiye drops, let all their moisture flow 
In large ^bsion o'er the fireshen'd world. 
The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard. 
By such as wander through the forest -walks. 
Beneath the umbrageous multitude of leaves. 
But who can hold the shade, while Heaven descends 
In universal bounty, shedding herbs. 
And fruits, and flowers on Nature's ample lap ? 
Swift Fancy fired anticipates their growth ; 
And, while the milky nutriment distils, 
Beholds the kindling country colour round." 

Amid the growing freshness and increasing beauty of 
the land, the poet walks to select a scene, the loveliest he 
can find, on which to lay out the choicest colours of the 
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Muse : he feels, as he gazes, how difficult it is to limn in 
words the varying splendour of the Spring, aild exclaims — 

" But who can paint 
Like Nature ? Can Imagination boast, 
Amidst its gay creation, hues like hers ? 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows ? If Fancy, then, 
Unequal fails beneath the pleasing tas*k, 
Ah ! what shall language do ? ah ! where find words 
Tinged with so many colours j and whose power. 
To life approaching, may perfume my lays 
With that fine oil, those aromatic gales. 
That inexhaustive flow continual round ? " 

On this he calls his love Amanda to come, with her 
downcast eyes, and her looks of loveliness, to partake 
with him the delights of the season, hear the song of the 
birds, feel the fragrance of the herbs, yet undried from 
dew, and listen to the murmurs of the laden bee. 
Thomson was a close observer of Nature: she sat for 
every picture he draws. 

" Here their delicious task the fervent bees, 
In swarming millions, tend : around, athwart, 
Through the soft air the busy nations fly, 
Cling to the bud, and with inserted tube 
Suck its pure essence, its ethereal soul ; 
And oft, with bolder wing, they soaring dare 
The purple heath, or where the wild thyme grows, 
And yellow load them with the luscious spoil." 

The sight of those thrifty labourers in which the 
domestic toils of man are imaged, and the provision 
which Nature makes in a succession of the sweetest 
flowers for his gratification, bring God, and His good- 
ness, to the poet's mind : his address to the Deity is of 
exquisite delicacy and truth. 

9 
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" Hail ! Source of Being ! Uniyersal Soul 
Of Heaven and Earth ! Essential Presence, hail ! 
To Thee I bend the knee ; to Thee my thoughts, 
Continual, climb ; who, with a master-haud, 
Hast the great whole into perfection touch'd. 
By Thee the various vegetative tribes, 
Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves, 
Draw the live ether, and imbibe the dew : 
By Thee disposed into congenial soils, 
Stands each attractive plant, and sucks, and swells 
The juicy tide ; a twining mass of tubes. 
At Thy command the vernal sun awakes 
The torpid sap, detruded to the root 
By wintry winds, that now in fluent dance, 
And lively fermentation, mounting, spreads 
All this innumerous-colour'd scene of things.'* 

To this fine Hymn the birds add their songs, each 
according to its kind : the untaught harmony of Spring 
comes from the clear sky, the tree-top, and the blooming 
hawthorn ; nor are the songsters unseen by the poet, who 
knows the haunts of each ; he gives the bramble to the 
wren, the half-long tree to the thrush, and the cloud to 
the lark : 

" Up-springs the lark, 
Shrill-voiced, and loud, the messenger of mom : 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sings 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations. Every copse 
Deep-tangled, tree irregular, and bush 
Bending with dewy moisture o'er the heads 
Of the coy choristers that lodge within. 
Are prodigal of harmony." 

Another Season is now at hand. If Winter, accord- 
ing to the poet, mingles, at first, so much with Spring 
as to render it doubtful if the reign of the latter be 
commenced — 
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" 80 that scarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulfd 
To shake the sounding marsh ; or, from the shore. 
The plovers when to scatter o*or the heath. 
And sing their wild notes to the listening waste — " 

80 must it be difficult to say when Spriug ceases, and 
Summer comes : but the figurative Thomson reads this at 
once in the averted and blushing face of the virgin Spring, 
who modestly retires, and makes way for her ardent suc- 
cessor. Amid the landscape glow of this season tliere 
arc many pictures of individual loveliness whicli stand 
distinct and alone : that of the morning is as true as it 
is clear. 

** With quickenM step, 
Brown Night retires : young Day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 
The dripping-rock, the mountain's misty top, 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, through the dusk, the smoking currents shine ; 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps, awkward ; while along the forcst'glade 
The wild-deer trip, and often turning gaze 
At early passenger. Music awakes 
yiie native voice of undissembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 
Boused by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with peace ho dwells ; 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 
His flock, to taste the verdure of the morn." 

Nor is the poet less exact or less beautiful in descrip- 
tion, when the sun rises higher, the dews dry up, and tlie 
mists disperse. 

" Home, from his morning task, the swain retreats j 
His flock before him stepping to the fold : 
While the full-udder*d mother lows around 
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The cheerfbl cottage, then expecting food. 

The food of innocence and health ! the daw. 

The rook, and magpie, to the grej-grown oak?. 

That the calm Tillage, in their rerdant arms 

Sheltering, embrace, direct their lazj flight ; 

Where on the mingling booghs they sit embower' J, 

All the hot noon, till cooler hours arise. 

Faint, underneath, the household fowls convene ; 

And, in a comer of the buzzing shade. 

The honse-dog, with the racant greyhoraid, lies, 

Outstretch'd and sleepy. In his slumbers one 

Attacks the nightly thief, and one exults 

O'er hill and dale ; till, waken'd by the wasp. 

They starting snap. Nor shall the Muse disdain 

To let the little noisy summer-race 

Live in her lay, and flutter through her song : 

Not mean, though simple : to the sun allied. 

From him they draw their animating fire." 

That the author had a fine taste and accurate eye for 
painting, may be gathered from groupings and descriptions 
without end ; for his " Seasons " are a great gallery of all 
manner of pictures, — scriptural, historical and domestic: 
he is a rural and landscape painter of the noblest kind. 
His sheepshearing was seen through no other eyes save 
his own. 

" Meantime, their joyous task goes on apace : 
Some mingling stir the melted tar, and some, 
Deep on the new-shorn vagrant's heaving side. 
To stamp the master's cipher ready stand ; 
Others the unwilling wether drag along ; 
And, glorying in his might, the sturdy boy 
Holds by the twisted horns the indignant ram. 
Behold where bound, and of its robe bereft 
By needy man, that all-depending lord, 
How meek, how patient, the mild creature lies ! 
What Foftness in its melancholy face, 
What dumb complaining innocence appears! 
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Fear not, ye gentle tribes, 'tis not the knife 
Of horrid slaughter that is o'er you waved ; 
No, 'tis the tender swain's well-guided sliears, 
Wlio, having now, to pay his annual care, 
Borrow'd your fleece, to you a cumbrous load, 
Will send you bounding to your hills again." 

The sweet humanity with which this scene closes, is in 
the same sympathizing mood with those lines which paint, 
first, the mariner shipwrecked and alone on the burning 
coast of savage Africa, and the caravan of Mecca caught 
by the simoom in the sandy desert : the close of the latter 
is one of the most touching passages in poetry : 

"Breathed hot 
From all the boundless furnace of the sky, • 
And the wide glittering waste of burning sand, 
A suffocating wind the pilgrim smites 
With instant death. Patient of thirst and toil. 
Son of the desert ! e'en the camel fcols. 
Shot through his wither' d heart, the fiery blast. 
Or from the black-red ether, bursting broad. 
Sallies the sullen whirlwind. Straight the sands, 
Commoved around, in gathering eddies play : 
Nearer and nearer still they darkening come j 
Till, with the general all-involving storm 
Swept up, the whole continuous w ilda arise ; 
And by their noon-day fount dejected thrown. 
Or sunk at night in sad disastrous sleep. 
Beneath descending hills, the caravan 
Is buried deep. In Cairo's crowded streets 
The impatient merchant, wondering, waits in vain, 
And Mecca saddens at the long delay." 

As fine, and from an unlooked-for source, is the account 
of the pestilence which afflicted the British expedition 
against Carthagena : the car is called as a witness, and a 
terrible one it proves. 
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** Yon, gallant Yemon, saw 
The miserable scene ; yon, pitying, saw 
To infant weakness sunk the warrior's arm ; 
Saw the deep-racking pang, the ghastly form. 
The lip pale-quiyering, and the beamless eye 
No more with ardour bright : yoa heard the groans 
Of agonizing ships, from shore to shore ; 
Heard, nightly plunged amid the sullen wares. 
The frequent corse.^' 

The coming of the Summer thunder-storm is painted 
by the same masterly hand — terrible at once, and soft. 
But we must change the scene, and the season ; for while 
Summer is retiring, amid rain and fire. Autumn has 
already appeared : with a matron-like grace she takes the 
vacant throne, and, " crowned with the sickle and the 
wheaten shea^" begins her reign. The air is calm, and 
the fields are ripe : 

" A serener blue, 
With golden light enliyen'd, wide invests 
The happy world. Attempered suns arise, 
Sweet-beam'd, and shedding oft through lucid clouds 
A pleasing calm ; while broad, and brown, below 
Extensiye harrests hang the heavy head. 
Rich, silent, deep, they stand ; for not a gale 
BoUs its light billows o'er the bending plain : 
A calm of plenty ! till the ruffled air 
Falls from its poise, and gives the breeze to blow. 
Bent is the fleecy mantle of the sky ; 
The clouds fly different ; and the sudden sun 
By fits efiulgent gilds the illumined field. 
And black by fits the shadows sweep along. 
A gaily -chrckered, heart-expanding view, 
Far as the circling eye can shoot around. 
Unbounded tossing in a flood of com.*' 

While the sickle is moving, and the yellow corn falling, 
Commerce crowds the Thames with a grove of masts : Art^ 
V^^jj^n its banks, makes the "pillared domes" arise, the smooth 
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canvass glow with life, and the statue seem to breathe and 
soften into flesh. The poet imputes this to the right cause : 

" All is the gift of Industry j whatever 
Exalts, embellishes, and renders life 
Delightful. Pensive Winter cheer'd by him 
Sits at the social fire, and happy hears 
The excluded tempest idly rave along ; 
His hardened fingers deck the gaudy Spring ; 
Without him Summer were an arid waste j 
Nor to the autumnal months could thus transmit 
Those full, mature, immeasurable stores, 
That, w aving round, recall my wandering song." 

But, amid this genial season, the south seems to grudge 
the happiness and plenty which the season bestows on 
man, and collects her storms, and lets them loose on the 
earth : 

" Red, from the hills, innumerable streams 
Tumultuous roar ; and high above its banks 
The river liO, before whose rushing tide 
Herds, flocks, and harvests, cottages and swains. 
Boll mingled down ; all that the winds had spared 
In one wild moment ruined j the big hopes. 
And wtll-earn*d treasures of the painful year. 
Fled to some eminence, the husbandman 
Helpless beholds the miserable wreck 
Driving along j his drowning ox at onco 
Descending, with his labours scattered round. 
He sees, and instant o'er his shivering thought 
Comes Winter unprovided, and a train 
Of clamant children dear. Ye masters, then. 
Be mindful of the rough laborious hand 
That sinks you soft in elegance and ease." 

When the rain ceases, and the sky clears, the poet sends 
to the fields the hunter and his noisy ptick ; but while he 
surrenders to him the healthy but cruel sports of the 
chase, he forbids the gentle sex, 
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** In cap, and whip, and masculine attire," 
to roughen their fine sense ; but, rather, 
" To teach the lute to languish j with smooth step, 
Disclosing motion in its every charm, 
To swim along, and swell the mazy dance j 
To train the foliage o*er the snowy lawn j 
To guide the pencil, turn the tuneful page ; 
To lend new flavour to the fruitful year, 
And heighten Nature's dainties : in their race 
To rear their graces into second life ; 
To give society its highest taste ; 
Well-ordered home man's hest delight to make ; 
And hy submissive wisdom, modest skill, 
With every gentle care-eluding art, 
To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
E'en charm the pains to something more than joy, 
And sweeten all the toils of human life : 
This be the female dignity, and praise." 

To himself the poet assigns a congenial task, which he 
paints with the choicest colours, and mingles with the 
sweetest humanities : 

" In pensive guise, 
Oft let me wander o'er the russet mead. 
And through the sadden'd grove, where scarce is heard 
One dying strain, to cheer the woodman's toil. 
Haply some widow'd songster pours his plaint. 
Far, in faint warblings, through the tawny copse : 
While congregated thrushes, linnets, larks. 
And each wild throat, whose artless strains so late 
Swell'd all the music of the swarming shades, 
Eobb'd of their tuneful souls, now shivering sit 
On the dead tree, a dull despondent flock ; 
With not a brightness waving o'er their plumes, 
And nought save chattering discord in their note. 
O let not, aim'd from some inhuman eye. 
The gun the music of the coming year 
Destroy ; and harmless, unsuspecting harm, 

SLay the weak tribes a miserable prey, 
In mingled murder, fluttering on the ground!" 
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From this unwelcome scene Thomson turns to the 
sky, now gleaming with shooting stars, and veiled, at 
times, in that hazy lustre which deceives the sight, and 
makes Fancy see in the clouds shadowy squadrons, 
"aerial spears, and steeds of fire.** Nor is earth with- 
out her terrors. Will-o*wisp is let loose, with his meteor 
lamp, and horses and riders perish. All these forbode 
the approaching change, and tells us that the sterner 
season is at hand. 

" See, Winter comeB, to rule the varied year, 

Sullen and sad, with all his rising train ; 

Vapours, and clouds, and storms. Be these my theme, 

These ! that exalt the soul to solemn thought, 

And heavenly musing. Welcome, kindred glooms, 

Congenial horrors, hail ! with frequent foot. 

Pleased have I, in my cheerful mom of life, 

When nursed by careless Solitude I lived. 

And sung of Nature with unceasing joy. 

Pleased have I wander'd through your rough domain ; 

Trod the pure virgin-snows, myself as pure j 

Heard the winds roar, and the big torrent burst ; 

Or seen the deep-fermenting tempest brew*d 

In the grim evening sky." 

With this darkening of the landscape, a gloom 
oppresses the world, disease comes, and the spirit of 
man dies in him : 

" The cattle droop ; and o*er the furrow*d land, 
Fresh from the plough, the dun discoloured flocks, 
Untended spreading, crop the wholesome root. 
Along the woods, along the moorish fens, 
Sighs the sad genius of the coming storm: 
And up among the loose disjointed cliffs. 
And fractured mountains wild, the brawling brook 
And cave, presageful, send a hollow moan, 
Eesounding long in listening Fancy's ear. 

Then comes the father of the tempest forth, 
Wrapt in black glooms." 
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The birds retire ; the cattle from " the untasted fields 
return; while the cottage hind seeks his own fireside, 
and smiles, nor heeds the storm that falls and rattles on 
the roof. 

•* At last the roused-up river pours along : 
Besistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes, 
From the rude mountain, and the mossy wild, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and sounding far ; 
Then o'er the sanded valley floating spreads. 
Calm, sluggish, silent ; till again, constrain'd 
Between two meeting hills, it bursts away. 
Where rocks and woods o'erhang the turbid stream j 
There gathering triple force, rapid, and deep. 
It boils, and wheeb, and foams, and thunders through." 

When the storm abates, the winds grow chill, and snow 
succeeds, which whitens the hills and woods, and shuts 
out both beast and bird from their food in the fields : 

" Drooping, the labourer-ox 
Stands cover'd o*er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven, 
Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone. 
The red-breast, sacred to the household gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky. 
In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half-afraid, he first 
Against the window beats ; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o*er the floor. 
Eyes all the smiling &mily askance, ' 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is j 
Till, more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet." 



But the pastoral solitudes in which Thomson was 
d, if not born, told him that, in the season of snow, 
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the fowls of the air were not the sole sufferers ; for that 
man, in the care of his flocks, was often smothered in 
the drift, or chilled to death on the barren hills. This 
was evidently in his mind when he wrote of the peasant 
perishing in the snow : it has all the marks of reality, 
and forms one of the most moving pictures of the season. 

" How sinks his soul ! 
What hlack despair, what horror fills his heart ! 
When for the dusky spot, which fancy feign' d 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow, 
He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track and blest abode oi man ! 
While round him night resistless closes fast, 
And every tempest, howling o'er his head. 
Benders the sayage wilderness more wild. 

" Down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the sliapeless drift, 
Thinking o'er all the bitterness of death, 
Mix'd with the tender anguish Nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man ; 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 
In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold. 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nervo 
The deadly Winter seizes j shuts up sense j 
And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows, a stiffen'd corse, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blast.'* 

And here the poet, who never omits an opportunity of 
reading a high moral lesson to mankind, reminds the 
proud and the affluent how many of their fellow-men at 
that moment are suffering all varieties of woe — want, cold, 
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and hunger — ^in the country field or in the humble hut, who 
have claims on their compassion or their justice. From 
reflections such as these he turns his thoughts — while 
seated by his own cheerful fire — on the sages of ancient 
times, who gave light and liberty to the human mind : 

There stadious let me sit, 
And hold high conyerse with the mighty Dead ; 
Sages of ancient time, as gods rerered, 
As gods beneficent, who bless'd mankind 
With arts and arms, and humanized a world. 
Housed at the inspiring thought, I throw aside 
The long-lived Tolume ; and, deep-musing, hail 
The sacreil shades, that slowly-rising pass 
Before my wondering eyes." 

While occupied in these meditations, his thoughts 
naturally wander to his own happy isle, and the joys 
which the winter-time brings to its people : but while he 
compares their condition with that of the savage dwellers 
by the icy Oby, he is made sensible of a change : the air 
becomes more mild ; birds find food in the grove, and 
cattle in the fields ; the snow leaves the hill, and the ice 
dissolves on the stream, and the reign of Winter is at an 
end : on which he exclaims — 

" Behold, fond man ! 
See here thy pictured life ; pass some few years. 
Thy flowering Spring, thy Summer's ardent strength, 
Thy sober Autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding Winter comes at last. 
And shuts the scene. Ah ! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness ? those longings aft-er fame ? 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling days ? 
Those gay-spent, festive nights ? those veering thoughts. 
Lost between good and ill, that shared thy life ? 
All now are vanished ! Virtue sole survives, 
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Immortal neyer-failing friend of man, 
His guide to happiness on high.*' 

He then concludes "The Seasons'* with a Hymn, 
equally noble and sublime, and which has no chance of 
being lost, were the printer's art forgotten; for it is 
impressed on millions of memories : 

" These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God ! The rolling year 
Is full of Thee ! Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks. Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
And every sense, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes Thy glory in the Summer months. 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year : 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful tliuuder speaks j 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. 
By brooks and groves, in hollow-whispering gales 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined. 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In Winter awful Thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roU'd, 
Majestic darkness ! on the whirlwind's wing. 
Riding subhme. Thou bidst the world adore, 
And humblest Nature with Thy northern blast." 

The groat aim of the poet, in " The Seasons," was, bv 
the contemplation of the beauties of nature, to raise men's 
thoughts to God : his aim in "The Castle of Indolence" 
is to reprove sloth, and encourage industry. This latter 
poem is regarded by many as the happiest of the efforts 
of Thomson ; but this seems more the opinion of scholars 
than of the world at large: for though it is more exquisitely 
polished, and simple in its language, it wants much of the 
rapture of thought and poetic warmth of " The Seasons." 
Its origin has been found, by learned men, in the charmed 

I 
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cup and enchanted palace of Calypso ; others have traced 
its rise from the allegories of Spenser, whose manner he 
imitated, and the form of whose stanza he copied ; nor 
are there northern scholars wanting, who see it shadowed 
forth in the symbolical productions of the elder Scottish 
poets, in whom, too, may be traced that taste for poetic 
landscape in which Thomson has excelled. To this, the 
last of his works, he brought all that nature could 
present, all that taste could select, and all that the most 
perfect skill could employ within the limited circle of his 
scene and range of characters. His delicate sensibility 
of ear, which a thousand passages in "The Seasons" attest, 
and his exquisite feeling for the graces and fine proportions 
of Grecian sculpture, enabled him to harmonize this into 
a song, rather than a poem, and attune the whole so well 
as if each stanza had been measured to music. The story 
of the poem, too, is of equal merit and simplicity. 

Indolence, perceiving, in the sloth of the learned and 
the polite, room for an empire, built a castle in a lowly 
dale, by a pleasant river-side ; and there, between May and 
June, when the season is sweetest, spread out his snares 
and enchantments. All around him were images of rest, 
and places provoking repose ; groves, moved by mild airs, 
and streams, whose murmurings invited slumber to sleep: 

" Join'd to the prattle of the purling rilb 

Were heard the lowing herds along the rale, 

And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills, 

And vacant shepherds piping in the dale : 

And, now and then, sweet Philomel would wail, 

Or stock-doves 'plain amid the forest deep, 

That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 

And still a coil the grasshopper did keep ; 
Yet all these sounds yblent inclined all to sleep. 

A pleasing land of drowsyhed it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 
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And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer-sky : 
There eke the soil delights that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm pleasures always hover'd nigh ; 
"But whatever smack'd of *noyance, or unrest. 
Was far, far off" expell'd from this delicious nest." 

Nor was the arch enchanter deficient in other arts to 
please and allure : he sat on his castle wall, and sung to 
his harp the charms of Idleness, and invited all to his gates 
who bore with pain the cumbrous load of life, and whose 
lot had hitherto been the toiling mind or the sweaty brow 

" No cocks, with me, to rustic labour call, 

From village on to village sounding clear ; 

To tardy swain no shrill-voiced matrons squall ; 

No dogs, no babes, no wives, to stun your ear ; 

No hammers thump ; no horrid blacksmith sear, 

Ne noisy tradesman your sweet slumbera start. 

With sounds that are a misery to hear : 

But all is calm, as would delight the heart 
Of Sybarite of old, all nature, and all art." 

All who listened came, and all who came were ad- 
mitted ; but no sooner were they touched by the wizard, 
than their vigour relaxed ; a torpor came over body and 
mind ; while, clothed in the garb of the place, an oflELci- 
ating spirit bestowed upon them 

" Great store of caps, of slippers, and of gowns," 

and conducted them through the presence chamber, the 
halls of audience, and rooms, on whose walls scenes of 
Arcadia were painted, and shepherds lazily sighed as they 
reclined by the side of their lazier shepherdesses : 

" Sometimes the pencil, in cool airy halls, 
Bade the gay bloom of vernal landskips rise, 
Or Autumn's varied shades imbrown the walls : 
Now the black tempest strikes the astonLih*d eyes t 
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Sam down the fteep tlie flashing torrent flies : 
The treroblmg son now play^ o'er ocean blne^ 
And now rude mocmtams firown amid the akin ; 
Whate'er Lomiae lit^t-touch'd with softening hae^ 
Or MkTsge Boaa daah'd, or learned Ponasm drew." 

yow and then, too, a harp was toaehed, unbidden, and 
hj no rurible hand, for it was the harp of .£oIas, and the 
more welcome siaee its music came without labonr. But 
the chief delight of the visitors was to stand and look, 
hour after hour, in a large magic globe of crystal, called 
the 3Iirrar of Vanity : all people looked into it, and all 
looked long. Of the household of Indolence the poet 
now gives a particular account. The first is his friend 
Paterson : 

''Of an the gentle tenanta of the place, 

There waa a man of special grave remark ; 

A certain tender gloom o'erspread his hce, 

Pensire, not sad ; in thought involved, not dark ; 

As sote this man coold sing as morning lark. 

And teach the noblest morals of the heart : 

But these his talents were yboried stark ; 

Of the fine stores he nothing would impart. 
Which or boon Nature gave, or nature-painting Art." 

Dr. Armstrong, the poet, and a Borderer, like 
Thomson, of whom too little is known, succeeds. 

With him was sometimes join'd in silent walk 
(Profoundly silent, for they never spoke) 
One shyer still, who quite detested talk : 
Oft, stung by spleen, at once away he broke, 
To groves of pine, and brown o'ershadowing oak ; 
There, inly thrill'd, he wander'd all alone. 
And on himself his pensive fury wroke, 
Ne ever uttered word, save when first shone 
The glittering star of eve — * Thank Heaven ! the day is done.* " 



The bard of the "Art of Preserving Health" was 
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followed by a man of wit and worth, John Forbes, son 
of the far-famed Duncan of CuUoden : . 
" For him the merry hells had rung, I ween, 
If, in this nook of quiet, bells had ever been." 

This unquiet guest allowed none to sleep, and so was 
expelled. By the feet of the titled, the feet of the pro- 
fane, and the feet of the holy, was tl^ enchanted ground 
trod : nor was the poet himself long absent ; for, to a 
man who loved to stand with his hands in his pockets, 
and eat the ripe fruit from the trees, such a spot was 
dear. Lord Ly ttelton, who had some skill in verse, drew 
his portrait, and hung it up in the hall : 
" A bard here dwelt, more fat than bard beseems. 

Who, void of envy, guile, and lust of gain. 

On virtue still, and Nature's pleasing themes, 

Pour'd forth his unpremeditated strain : 

The world forsaking with a calm disdain, 

Here laugh*d he careless in his easy seat ; 

Here quaflf 'd, encircled with the joyous train 

0(1 moralizing sage : his ditty sweet 
He loathed much to write, ne oared to repeat." 

These, and others of note and name, were the guests, 
or, rather, the slaves of the wizard : their work was little, 
and it was performed with pain : 

" Their only labour was to kill the time — 
(And labour dire it is, and weary woe) ; 
They sit, they loll, turn o*er some idle rhyme ; 
Then, rising sudden, to the glass they go, 
Or saunter forth, with tottering step and slow. 
This soon too rude an exercise they find ; 
Straight on the couch their limbs again they throw, 
Where hours on hours they sighing lie reclined, 
And court the vapoury god, soft breathing in the wind.' 

It was some time before the drowsy inmates perceived, 
on becoming ill and diseased through excess of idleness, 
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that they were conveyed privily to a dungeon, and turned 
over to the nursing tenderness of a ministering spirit of a 
dark complexion, while their places were regularly filled 
by new comers, who continued to be charmed, like their 
predecessors, by the allurements of the place. The poet, 
on whom all the horrors of the castle seem at once to have 
opened, now exclaims — 

" Is there no patron to protect the Muse, 

And fence for her Parnassus' barren soil ? 

To every labour its reward accrues, 

And they are sure of bread who swink and moil ; 

But a fell tribe the Aonian hive despoil, 

As ruthless wasps oft rob the painful bee : 

Thus while the laws not guard that noblest toil, 

Ne for the Muses other meed decree, 
They praised are alone, and starve right merrily." 

And then, in a verse unequalled, perhaps, for melody of 
language, and brightness of expression, declares — 

" I care not, Fortune, what you me deny : 

You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve : 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the great children leave : 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave." 

This, which looked like a relapse into Indolence, was 
seen and heard by the Knight of Arms and Industry ; 
bom of Poverty and Toil : he excelled at the plough and 
the loom ; put his hand to the sword as well as the oar ; 
polished his mind by study, and embellished it by learning; 
and at his touch the canvass glowed with life ; marble put 
on forms of beauty, and the lute breathed strains of ten- 
derness and truth. The virtuous Ejiight called to him the 
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Bard of Nature ; a genius " unpromising of look/* but of 
a clear head and intrepid soul : 

" * Come,* quoth the knight, * a voice has reach' d mine ear : 

The demon Indolence threats overthrow 

To all that to mankind is good and dear : 

Come, Fhilomelus ! let us instant go. 

Overturn his bowers, and lay his castle low! 

Those men, those wretched men, who will be slaves. 

Must drink a bitter wrathful cup of woe : 

But some there be, thy song, as from their graves. 
Shall raise. Thrice happy he who without rigour saves !' " 

They rode straight towards the Castle of Indolence, 
discoursing as they went : but so pleasant was the spot, 
and so overcoming was the air, that the bard grew merciful 
of heart, and murmured some words of extenuation ; 
"To relent is to be weak,'* exclaimed the knight, and 
pressed on. 

" Thus, holding high discourse, they came to where 

The cursed carle was at his wonted trade. 

Still tempting heedless men into his snare, 

In witching wise, as I before have said : 

But when he saw, in goodly gear array'd, 

The grave majostic knight approaching nigh, 

And by his side the bard so sage and staid, 

His countenance fell ; yet oft his anxious eye 
Mark'd them, like wily fox wlio roosted cock doth spy." 

But the knight, aware of his antagonist's power, had 
prepared a net of a mesh so fine, that nothing impure and 
gross could escape through, or break it : in this effectual 
snare the wizard was caught; and after "leaping and floun- 
cing to and fro, he sat quietly down and gnawed his bitter 
nail," while his whole household raised a loud hubbub, and 
the castle itself shook to the foundation. To allay this, 
the knight desired the bard to toucli liis harp and sing. 
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** The bard obey'd ; and taking from hia side, 

Where it in seemly sort depending hung, 

His British harp, its speaking strings he tried, 

The which with skilful touch he deftly strung, 

Till tinkling in clear symphony they rung. 

Then, as he felt the Muses come along, 

Light o*er the chords his raptured hand he flung, 

And play*d a prelude to his rising song : 
The whilst, like midnight mute, ten thousands round him throng." 

The song was listened to as never song, save in 
romance, was listened to before ; it was a strain of liberty 
and virtue, of industry and peace, of benevolence and 
devotion : while he sung, those of a noble nature felt the 
truth of the strain, and with tears of repentance took to 
habits of industry and virtue ; but over those insensible 
of heart, who refused to reform, the knight waved his wand, 
and, instead of a temple for their abode, and luxurious 
couches for their limbs, 

" a desert wild 
Before them stretch' d, bare, comfortless, and vast, 
With gibbets, bones, arid carcases defiled. 
There nor trim field nor lively culture smiled ; 
Nor waving shade was seen, nor fountain fair ; 
But sands abrupt on sands lay loosely piled. 
Through which they floundering toil*d with painful care. 
Whilst Phoebus smote them sore, and fired the cloudless air. 

The castle, with all its enchantments, now passed 
away ; and of it a memory alone remained, as a warning 
to mankind. 

*#* In this brief memoir of a poet who merits a more extended 
biography, I have followed Murdoch for his feeling, and Johnson 
for his judgment : to the pages of Sir Harris Nicolas I am indebted 
for several interesting passages ; and to the collections of my sou 
Peter for some valuable facts and correct information. 

A. 0. 
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The folqeot propoeed. Inaoribed to the Countess of Hertford. Ths 
season is described as it aifects the Tarious parts of nature, ascending from 
the lower to the higher; with digressions arising fi*om the subject. Its 
influence on inanimate matter, on vegetables, on brute animals, and, last, on 
man. Concluding with a diasuasiye from the wild and irregular passion of 
love, opposed to that of a pure and happy kind. 



CoHS, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come, 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud. 
While music wakes around, veil'd in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 

Hertford, fitted or to shine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plain 
With innocence and meditation join'd 
In soft assemblage, listen to my song, 
b2 
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Which thy own season paints ; when nature all 
Is blooming and benevolent, like thee. 

And see where surly "Winter passes off, 
Ear to the north, and calls his ruffian blasts : 
His blasts obey, and quit the howling hill, 
The shattered forest, and the ravaged vale ; 
While softer gales succeed, at whose kind touch, 
Dissolving snows in livid torrents lost. 
The mountains lift their green heads to the sky. 



As yet the trembling year is unconfirm'd, 
And Winter oft, at eve, resumes the breeze. 
Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless ; so that scarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulf d 
To shake the sounding marsh ; or, from the shore, 
The plovers when to scatter o'er the heath. 
And sing their wild notes to the listening waste. 
At last, from Aries rolls the bounteoiis sun. 



id the bright Bull receives him. Then no more 
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The expansive atmosphere is cramp' d with cold ; 
But, full of life and vivifying soul, 
Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them thin, 
Pleecy, and white, o'er all-surrounding Heaven. 

Forth fly the tepid airs ; and unconfined. 
Unbinding earth, the moving softness strays. 
Joyous, the impatient husbandman perceives 
Relenting nature, and his lusty steers 
Drives from their stalls to where the well-used plough 
Lies in the furrow, loosen' d from the frost. 
There, unref using, to the harness' d yoke 
They lend their shoulder, and begin their toil. 
Cheer' d by the simple song and soaring lark. 
Meanwhile incumbent o'er the shining share 
The master leans, removes the obstructing clay, 
Winds the whole work, and sidelong lays the glebe. 

White, through the neighbouring fields the sower stalks, 
With measured step, and liberal throws the grain 
Into the faithful bosom of the ground ; ' 
The harrow follows harsh, and shuts the scene. 

Be gracious. Heaven ! for now laborious man 
Has done his part. Ye fostering breezes, blow ! 
Ye softening dews, ye tender showers descend ! 
And temper all, thou world-reviving sun. 
Into the perfect year ! Nor ye who live 
In luxury and ease, in pomp and pride. 
Think these lost^themes unworthy of your ear: 
Such themes as these the rural Maro sung 
To wide imperial Rome, in the full height 
Of elegance and taste, by Greece refined. 
In ancient times, the sacred plough employ'd 
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The kings and awful fathers of mankind : 

And some, with whom compared your insect tribes 

Are but the beings of a summer's day, 

Have held the scale of empire, ruled the storm 

Of mighty war ; then, with victorious hand. 

Disdaining little delicacies, seized 

The plough, and, greatly independent, scorn' d 

All the vile stores corruption can bestow. 

Ye generous Britons, venerate the plough ; 
And o'er your hills and long- withdrawing vales 
Let Autumn spread his treasures to the sun. 
Luxuriant and unbounded ! As the sea, 
Par through his azure turbulent domain. 
Your empire owns, and, from a thousand shores, 
Wafts all the pomp of life into your ports ; 
So with superior boon may your rich soil, 
Exuberant, Nature's better blessings pour 
O'er every land, the naked nations clothe. 
And be the exhaustless granary of a world ! 

Nor only through the lenient air this change, 
Delicious, breathes : the penetrative sun. 
His force deep-darting to the dark retreat 
Of vegetation, sets the steaming power 
At large, to wander o'er the vernant earth. 
In various hues ; but chiefly thee, gay green ! 
Thou smiling Nature's universal robe ! 
United light and shade ! where the sight dwells 
With growing strength, and ever-new delight. 

From the moist meadow to the wither' d hill, 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs. 
And swells, and deepens, to the cherish'd eye. 
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The hawthorn whitens, and the juicy groves 

Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 

Till the whole leafy forest stands displayed, 

In full luxuriance, to the sighing gales ; 

Where the deer rustle through the twining brake, 

And the birds sing conceard. At once array'd 

In all the colours of the flushing year, 

By Nature's swift and secret-working hand. 

The garden glows, and fills the liberal air 

With lavish fragrance ; while the promised fruit 

Lies yet a little embryo, unperceived. 

Within its crimson folds. Now from the town, 

Buried in smoke, and sleep, and noisome damps, 

Oft let me wander o'er the dewy fields, 

Where freshness breathes, and dash the trembling drops 

From the bent bush, as through the verdant maze 

Of sweetbriar hedges 1 pursue my walk ; 

Or taste the smell of dairy ; or ascend 

Some eminence, Augusta, in thy plains, 

And see the country far diff'used around, 

One boundless blush, one white empurpled shower 

Of mingled blossoms, where the raptured eye 

Hurries from joy to joy ; and, hid beneath 

The fair profusion, yellow Autumn spies ; 

If, brush'd from Russian wilds, a cutting gale 

Eiso not, and scatter from his humid wings 

The clammy mildew ; or, dry-blowing, breathe 

Untimely frost ; before whose baleful blast 

The full-blown Spring through all her foliage shrinks, 

Joyless and dead, a wide dejected waste. 

For oft, engender' d by the hazy north, 
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Myriads on myriads, insect armies waft 

Keen in the poison' d breeze ; and wasteful eat, 

Through buds and bark, into the blacken'd core 

Their eager way. A feeble race ! yet oft 

The sacred sons of vengeance ; on whose course 

Corrosive Famine waits, and kills the year. 

To check this plague, the skilful farmer chaff 

And blazing straw before his orchard bums ; 

Till, all involved in smoke, the latent foe 

From every cranny suffocated falls ; 

Or scatters o'er the blooms the pungent dust 

Of pepper, fatal to the frosty tribe : 

Or, when the envenom' d leaf begins to curl. 

With sprinkled water drowns them in their nest ; 

Nor, while they pick them up with busy bill, 

The little trooping birds unwisely scares. 

Be patient, swains : these cruel-seeming winds 
Blow not in vain. Far hence they keep repress' d 
Those deepening clouds on clouds, surcharged with rain, 
That, o'er the vast Atlantic hither borne. 
In endless train, would quench the summer blaze. 
And, cheerless, drown the crude unripen'd year. 

The north-east spends his rage, and, now shut up 
Within his iron cave, the effusive south 
Warms the wide air, and o'er the void of Heaven 
Breathes the big clouds with vernal showers distent. 
At first a dusky wreath they seem to rise. 
Scarce staining ether ; but by fast degrees, 
In heaps on heaps, the doubling vapour sails 
Along the loaded sky ; and mingling deep. 
Sits on the horizon round, a settled gloom : 
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Not such as wintry storms on mortals shed, 

Oppressing life ; but lovely, gentle, kind. 

And full of every hope and every joy ; 

The wish of Nature. Gradual sinks the breeze 

Into a perfect calm ; that not a breath 

Is heard to quiver through the closing woods. 

Or rustling turn the many twinkling leaves 

Of aspen tall. The uncurling floods diffused 

In glassy breadth, seem, through delusive lapse. 

Forgetful of their course. 'Tis silence all, 

And pleasing expectation. Herds and flocks 

Drop the dry sprig, and, mute imploring, eye 

The falling verdure. Hush'd in short suspense. 

The plumy people streak their wings with oil, 

To throw the lucid moisture trickling off; 

And wait the approaching sign to strike, at once, 

Into the general choir. E'en mountains, vales, 

And forests seem impatient to demand 

The promised sweetness. Man superior walks 

Amid the glad creation, musing praise. 

And looking lively gratitude. At last. 

The clouds consign their treasures to the fields ; 

And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 

Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow 

In large effusion o'er the freshened world. 

The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard, 

By such as wander through the forest- walks, 

Beneath the umbrageous multitude of leaves. 

But who can hold the shade, while Heaven descends 

In universal bounty, shedding herbs, 

And fruits, and flowers on Nature's ample lap ? 
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Swift Fancy fired anticipates their growth ; 
And, while the milky nutriment distils, 
Beholds the kindling country colour round. 

Thus all day long the full-distended clouds 
Indulge their genial stores, and well-shower'd earth 
Is deep enrich' d with vegetable life ; 
Till, in the western sky, the downward sun 
Looks out, eflFulgent, from amid the flush 
Of broken clouds, gay-shifting to his beam. 
The rapid radiance instantaneous strikes 
The illumined mountain ; through the forest streams, 
Shakes on the floods, and, in a yellow mist, 
Far-smoking o*er the interminable plain. 
In twinkling myriads lights the dewy gems. 
Moist, bright, and green, the landscape laughs around. 
Full swell the woods ; their every music wakes, 
Mix'd in wild concert with the warbling brooks 
Increased, the distant bleatings of the hills, 
The hollow lows responsive from the vales. 
Whence, blending all, the sweeten' d zephyr springs. 
Meantime, refracted from yon eastern cloud, 
Bestriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 
Shoots up immense, and every hue unfolds, 
In fair proportion, running from the red, 
To where the violet fades into the sky. 
Here, awful Newton, the dissolving clouds 
Form, fronting on the sun, thy showery prism ; 
And, to the sage-instructed eye, unfold 
The various twine of light, by thee disclosed 
From the white mingling maze. Not so the boy : 
He wondering views the bright enchantment bend, 



Delightful, o'er the radiant fields, and runs 

To catch the falling glory ; but amazed 

Beholds the amusive arch before him fly, 

Then vanish quite away. Still night succeeds ; 

A soften' d shade, and saturated earth 

Awaits the morning beam, to give to light, 

Kaised through ten thousand difterent plastic tubes, 

The balmy treasures of the former day. 

Then spring the living herbs, profusely wild, 
O'er all the deep-green earth, beyond the power 
Of botanist to number up their tribes : 
Whether he steals along the lonely dale, 
In silent search ; or through the forest, rank 
With what the dull incurious weeds account, 
Bursts his blind way ; or climbs the mountain-rock, 
Fired by the nodding verdure of its brow. 
With such a liberal hand has nature flung 
Their seeds abroad, blown them about in winds, 
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Innumerous mix'd them with the nursing mould, 
The moistening current, and prolific rain. 

But who their virtues can declare ? who pierce, 
With vision pure, into these secret stores 
Of health and life, and joy ? the food of man, 
While yet he lived in innocence, and told 
A length of golden years, unfleshed in blood ; 
A stranger to the savage arts of life, 
Death, rapine, carnage, surfeit, and disease ; 
The lord, and not the tyrant, of the world. 

The first fresh dawn then waked the gladden' d race 
Of uncorrupted man, nor blush'd to see 
The sluggard sleep beneath its sacred beam. 
Eor their light slumbers gently fumed away ; 
And up they rose as vigorous as the sun. 
Or to the culture of the willing glebe, 
Or to the cheerful tendence of the flock. 
Meantime the song went round ; and dance and sport, 
Wisdom and friendly talk, successive, stole 
Their hours away. While in the rosy vale 
Love breathed its infant sighs, from anguish free. 
And full replete with bliss ; save the sweet pain 
That, inly thrilling, but exalts it more. 
Nor yet injurious act, nor surly deed. 
Was known among those happy sons of Heaven ; 
Por reason and benevolence were law. 
Harmonious Nature, too, look'd smiling on. 
Clear shone the skies, cool'd with eternal gales. 
And balmy spirit all. The youthful sun 
Shot his best rays ; and still the gracious clouds 
Dropp'd fatness down ; as o'er the swelling mead 
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The herds and flocks, commixing, play'd secure. 
This, when, emergent from the gloomy wood, 
The glaring lion saw, his horrid heart 
Was meeken'd, and he join'd his sullen joy, 
For music held the whole in perfect peace ; 
Soft sigh'd the flute : the tender voice was heard, 
"Warbling the varied heart ; the woodlands round 
Applied their choir ; and winds and waters flow'd 
In consonance. Such were those prime of days. 

But now those white unblemished manners, whence 
The fabling Poets took their golden age. 
Are found no more amid these iron times. 
These dregs of life ! Now the distemper'd mind 
Has lost that concord of harmonious powers. 
Which forms the soul of happiness ; and all 
Is off the poise within ; the passions all 
Have burst their bounds ; and reason, half-extinct 
Or impotent, or else approving, sees 
The foul disorder. Senseless and deform 'd, 
Convulsive anger storms at large ; or, pale 
And silent, settles into fell revenge. 
Base envy withers at another's joy. 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach. 
Desponding fear, of feebla fancies full. 
Weak and unmanly, loosens every power. 
E*en love itself is bitterness of soul, 
A pensive anguish, pining at the heart ; 
Or, sunk to sordid interests, feels no more 
That noble wish, that never-cloy'd desire, 
Which, selfish joy disdaining, seeks alone 
To bless the dearer object of its flame. 
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Hope sickens with extravagance ; and grief, 

Of life impatient, into madness swells. 

Or, in dead silence, wastes the weeping hours. 

These, and a thousand mix'd emotions more. 

From ever-changing views of good and ill, 

Porm'd infinitely various, vex the mind 

With endless storm : whence, deeply-rankling, grows 

The partial thought, a listless unconcern. 

Cold and averting from our neighbour's good ; 

Then dark disgust, and hatred, winding wiles, 

Coward deceit, and niflSan violence : 

At last, extinct each social feeling, fell 

And joyless inhumanity pervades 

And petrifies the heart. Nature, disturb'd. 

Is deem'd, vindictive, to have changed her course. 

Hence, in old dusky time, a deluge came ; 
When the deep-cleft disparting orb, that arched 
The central waters round, impetuous rush'd. 
With universal burst, into the gulf : 
And, o'er the high-piled hills of fractured earth, 
Wide dash'd the waves in undulation vast ; 
Till, from the centre to the streaming clouds, 
A shoreless ocean tumbled round the globe. 

The seasons since have, with severer sway, 
Oppress' d a broken world : the Winter keen 
Shook forth his waste of snows ; and summer shot 
His pestilential heats. G-reat Spring, before, 
G-reen'd all the year, and fruits and blossoms blush'd 
In social sweetness on the self-same bough. 
Pure was the temperate air ; an even calm 
Perpetual reign' d, save what the zephyrs bland 
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Breathed o'er the blue expanse ; for then nor storms 
Were taught to blow, nor hurricanes to rage ; 
Sound slept the waters : no sulphureous glooms 
S weird in the sky, and sent the lightning forth ; 
While sickly damps, and cold autumnal fogs, 
Hung not, relaxing, on the springs of life. 
But now, of turbid elements the sport. 
From clear to cloudy toss'd, from hot to cold. 
And dry to moist, with inward-eating change. 
Our drooping days are dwindled down to nought. 
Their period finished, ere 'tis well begun. 

And yet the wholesome herb neglected dies ; 
Though with the pure exhilarating soul 
Of nutriment and health, and vital powers 
Beyond the search of art, 'tis copious bless'd. 
For, with hot ravin fired, ensanguined man 
Is now become the lion of the plain. 
And worse. The wolf, who from the nightly fold 
Fierce drags the bleating prey, ne'er drunk her milk, 
Nor wore her warming fleece : nor has the steer, 
At whose strong chest the deadly tiger hangs. 
E'er plough' d for him. They, too, are temper' d high, 
With hunger stung and wild necessity. 
Nor lodges pity in their shaggy breast. 
But man, whom Nature form'd of milder clay. 
With every kind emotion in his heart, 
And taught alone to weep ; while from her Ijjip 
She pours ten thousand delicacies, herbs, 
And fruits, as numerous as the drops of rain 
Or beams that gave them birth : shall he, fair form ! 
Who wears sweet smiles, and looks erect on Heaven, 
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E'er stoop to mingle with the prowling herd, 
And dip his tongue in gore ? The beast of prey, 
Blood-stain' d, deserves to bleed ; but you, ye flocks, 
What have you done ? ye peaceful people, what. 
To merit death ? you have given us milk 
In luscious streams, and lent us your own coat 
Against the Winter's cold ? And the plain ox, 
That harmless, honest, guileless animal. 
In what has he offended ? he, whose toil. 
Patient, and every ready, clothes the land 
With all the pomp of harvest ; shall he bleed. 
And struggling groan beneath the cruel hands 
E'en of the clowns he feeds ? and that, perhaps. 
To swell the riot of the autumnal feast 
Won by his labour ? Thus the feeling heart 
Would tenderly suggest ; but 'tis enough. 
In this late age, adventurous to have touch' d 
Light on the numbers of the Samian sage : 
High Heaven forbids the bold presumptuous strain, 
Whose wisest will has fix'd us in a state 
That must not yet to pure perfection rise. 
Besides, who knows, how raised to higher life. 
From stage to stage, th^ vital scale ascends. 

Now, when the first foul torrent of the brooks. 
Swell' d with the vernal rains, is ebb'd away. 
And, whitening, down their mossy-tinctured stream 
Descends the billowy foam ; now is the time. 
While yet the dark-brown water aids the guile. 
To tempt the trout. The well- dissembled fly. 
The rod fine-tapering with elastic spring, 
|h^h'd from the hoary steed the floating line. 
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And all thy slender watery stores, prepare. 
But let not on thy hook the tortured worm 
Convulsive twist in agonizing folds ; 
Which, by rapacious hunger swallow' d deep. 
Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breast 
Of the weak, hapless, uncomplaining wretch. 
Harsh pain and horror to the tender hand. 

When, with his lively ray, the potent sun 
Has pierced the streams, and roused the finny race, 
Then, issuing cheerful, to thy sport repair ; 
Chief should the western breezes curling play. 
And light o'er ether bear the shadowy clouds, 
•High to their fount, this day, amid the hills. 
And woodlands warbling round, trace up the brooks ; 
The next, pursue their rocky-channel' d maze, 
Down to the river, in whose ample wave 
Their little naiads love to sport at large. 
J ust in the dubious point, where with the pool 
Is mix'd the trembling stream, or where it boils 
Around the stone, or from the hollow'd bank 
Eeverted plays in undulating flow. 
There throw, nice judging, the delusive fly ; 
And as you lead it round in artful curve. 
With eye attentive mark the springing game, 
Straight as above the surface of the flood 
They wanton rise, or, urged by hunger, leap ; 
Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbed hook : 
Some lightly tossing to the grassy bank. 
And to the shelving shore slow dragging some, 
With various hand proportion' d to their force. 
If yet too young, and easily deceived, 
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A worthless prey scarce bends your pliant rod, 
Him, piteous of his youth, and the short space 
He has enjoy'd the vital light of Heaven, 
Soft disengage, and back into the stream 
The speckled infant throw. But should you lure 
Prom his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendent trees, the monarch of the brook. 
Behoves you then to ply your fijiest art. 
Long time he, following cautious, scans the fly ; 
And oft attempts to seize it, but as oft 
The dimpled water speaks his jealous fear. 
At last, whilst haply o'er the shaded sun 
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Passes a cloud, be desperate takes the death, 
With sullen plunge. At once he darts along, 
Deep-struck, and runs out all the lengthened line ; 
Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering weed. 
The cavern' d bank, his old secure abode ; 
And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool, 
Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand, 
That feels him still, yet to his furious course 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 
Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage. 
Till, floating broad upon his breathless side. 
And to his fate abandoned, to the shore 
You gaily drag your unresisting prize. 

Thus pass the temperate hours ; but when the sun 
Shakes from his noon-day throne the scattering clouds 
E*en shooting listless languor through the deeps ; 
Then seek the bank where flowering elders crowd, 
Where, scattered wild, the lily of the vale 
Its balmy essence breathes, where cowslips hang 
The dewy head, where purple violets lurk. 
With all the lowly children of the shade : 
Or lie reclined beneath yon spreading ash. 
Hung o'er the steep, whence, borne on liquid wiug 
The sounding culver shoots, or where the hawk, 
High in the beetling cliff", his eyry builds. 
There let the classic page thy fkncy lead 
Through rural scenes, such as the Mantuan swaiii 
Paints in the matchless harmony of song. 
Or catch thyself the landscape, gliding swift 
Athwart Imagination's vivid eye : 
Or, by the vocal woods and waters lull'd, 
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And lost in lonely musing, in the dream 
Confused, of careless solitude, where mix 
Ten thousand wandering images of things, 
Soothe every gust of passion into peace ; 
All but the swellings of the soften' d heart, 
That waken, not disturb, the tranquil mind. 

Behold ! yon breathing prospect bids the Muse 
Throw all her beauty forth. But who can paint 
Like Nature ? Can Imagination boast. 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers ? 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows ? If Fancy, then. 
Unequal fails beneath the pleasing task. 
Ah ! what shall language do ? ah ! where find words 
Tinged with so many colours ; and whose power. 
To life approaching, may perfume my lays 
With that fine oil, those aromatic gales. 
That inexhaustive flow continual round ? 

Yet, though successless, will the toil delight. 
Come, then, ye virgins, and ye youths, whose hearts 
Have felt the raptures of refining love ; 
And thou, Amanda, come, pride of my song ! 
Form'd by the Graces, loveliness itself! 
Come, with those downcast eyes, sedate and sweet ; 
Those looks demure, that deeply pierce the soul ; 
Where, with the light of thoughtful reason mix'd. 
Shines lively fancy and the feeling heart : 
Oh come ! and while the rosy-footed May 
Steals blushing on, together let us tread 
The morning dews, and gather in their prime 
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Fresli-blooming flowers, to grace thy braided hair, 

And thy loved bosom, that improves their sweets. 

See, where the winding vale its lavish stores, 

Irriguous, spreads. See, how the lily drinks 

The latent rill, scarce oozing through the grass. 

Of growth luxuriant ; or the humid bank 

In fair profusion decks. Long let us walk, 

Where the breeze blows from yon extended field 

Of blossom'd beans. Arabia cannot boast 

A fuller gale of joy, than, liberal, thence 

Breathes through the sense, and takes the ravish' d soul. 

Nor is the mead unworthy of thy foot, 

Full of fresh verdure, and unnumbered flowers. 

The negligence of Nature, wide and wild, 

Where, undisguised by mimic art, she spreads 

Unbounded beauty to the roving eye. • 

Here their delicious task the fervent bees. 

In swarming millions, tend : around, athwart. 

Through the soft air the busy nations fly. 

Cling to the bud, and with inserted tube 

Suck its pure essence, its ethereal soul ; 

And oft, with bolder wing, they soaring dare 

The purple heath, or where the wild thyme grows, 

And yellow load them with the luscious spoil. 

At length, the finished garden to the view 
Its vistas opens, and its alleys green. 
Snatch'd through the verdant maze, the hurried eye 
Distracted wanders ; now the bowery walk 
Of covert close, where scarce a speck of day 
Falls on the lengthened gloom, protracted sweeps : 
Now meets the bending sky ; the river now 
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Dimpling along, the breezy ruffled lake, 

The forest darkening round, the glittering spire, 

The ethereal mountain, and the distant main. 

But why so far excursive ? when, at hand. 

Along these blushing borders, bright with dew, 

And in yon mingled wilderness of flowers, 

Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace ; 

Throws out the snowdrop and the crocus first ; 

The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus of unnumberM dyes ; 

The yellow wallflower, stain'd with iron brown ; 

And lavish stock, that scents the garden round : 

From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 

Anemonies, auriculas, enrich' d 

With shining meal o'er all their velvet leaves : 

And full ranunculus, of growing red. 

Then comes the tulip race, where Beauty plays 

Her idle freaks : from family diff'used 

To family, as flies the father-dust. 

The varied colours run ; and while they break 

On the charm 'd eye, the exulting florist marks, 

With secret pride, the wonders of his hand. 

No gradual bloom is wanting; from the bud 

First-born of Spring, to Summer's musky tribes 

Nor hyacinths, of purest virgin white, 

Low-bent, and blushing inward ; nor jonquils. 

Of potent fragrance ; nor narcissus fair, 

As o'er the fabled fountain hanging still ; 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay spotted pinks ; 

Nor, shower' d from every bush, the damask rose 

Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, 



With hues on hues expression cannot paint, 
The breath of Nature, and her endless bloom. 

Hail ! Source of Being ! Universal Soul 
Of Heaven and Earth ! Essential Presence, hail ! 
To Thee I bend the knee ; to Thee my thoughts. 
Continual, climb ; who, with a master hand. 
Hast the great whole into perfection touch'd. 
By Thee the various vegetative tribes. 
Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves. 
Draw the live ether, and imbibe the dew : 
By Thee disposed into congenial soils. 
Stands each attractive plant, aud sucks, and swells 
The juicy tide ; a twining mass of tubes. 
At Thy command the vernal sun awakes 
The torpid sap, detruded to the root 
By wintry windff, that now in fluent dance. 
And lively fermentation, mounting, spreads 
All this innumerous-colour'd scene of things. 

As rising from the vegetable world 
My theme ascends, with equal wing ascend. 
My .panting Muse ! And hark, how loud the woods 
Invite you forth in all your gayest trim. 
Lend me your song, ye nightingales ! oh pour 
The mazy-running soul of melody 
Into my varied verse 1 while I deduce, 
Prom the first note the hollow cuckoo sings, 
The symphony of Spring, and touch a theme 
Unknown to fame, the passion of the groves. 

When first the soul of love is sent abroad. 
Warm through the vital air, and on the heart 
Harmonious seizes, the gay troops begin 
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In gallant thought to plume the painted wing, 
And try again the long-forgotten strain ; 
At first faint-warbled : but no sooner grows 
The soft infusion prevalent, and wide, 
Than, all alive, at once their joy overflows 
In music unconfined. Up springs the lark, 
Shrill-voiced, and loud, the messenger of morn ; 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sings 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations. Every copse 
Deep-tangled, tree irregular, and bush 
Bending with dewy moisture o'er the heads 
Of the coy choristers that lodge within. 
Are prodigal of harmony. The thrush 
And wood-lark, o'er the kind contending throng 
Superior heard, run through the sweetest length 
Of notes ; when listening Philomela deigns 
To let them joy, and purposes, in thought 
Elate, to make her night excel their day. 
The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake ; 
The mellow bullfinch answers from the grove : 
Nor are the linnets, o'er the fiowering furze 
Pour'd out profusely, silent. Join'd to these, 
Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 
Of new-sprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifiuous. The jay, the rook, the daw. 
And each harsh pipe, discordant heard alone, 
Aid the full concert ; while the stock-dove breathes 
A melancholy murmur through the whole. 

'Tis love creates their melody, and all 
This waste of music is the voice of lave ; 



That e'en to birds and beasts the tender arts 
Of pleasing teaches. Hence the glossy kind 
Try every winning way inventive love 
Can dictate, and in courtship to their mates 
Pour forth their little souls. First, wide around. 
With distant awe, in airy rings they rove, 
Endeavouring, by a thousand tricks, to catch 
The cunning, conscious, half-averted glance 
Of their regardless charmer. Should she seem, 
Softening, the least approvance to bestow. 
Their colours burnish, and, by hope inspired, 
They brisk advance ; then, on a sudden struck, 
Eetire disordered ; then again approach ; 
In fond rotation spread the spotted wing. 
And shiver every feather with desire. 

Connubial leagues agreed, to the deep woods 
They haste away, all as their fancy leads. 
Pleasure, or food, or secret safety prompts ; 
That Nature's great command may be obey'd. 
Nor all the sweet sensations they perceive 
Indulged in vain. Some to the holly hedge 
Nestling repair, and to the thicket some ; 
Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
Commit their feeble offspring. The cleft tree 
Offer its kind concealment to a few. 
Their food its insects, and its moss their nests. 
Others apart, far in the grassy dale. 
Or roughening waste, their humble texture weave. 
But most in woodland solitudes delight. 
In unfrequented glooms, or shaggy banks. 
Steep and divided by a babbling brook. 
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Whose murmurs soothe them all the live-loug daj. 
When by kind duty fix'd. Among the roots 
Of hazel, pendent o'er the plaintive stream, 
They frame the first foundation of their domes ; 
Dry sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid. 
And bound with clay together. Now 'tis nought 
But restless hurry through the busy air, 
Beat by unnumber'd wings. The swallow sweeps 
The slimy pool, to build his hanging house 
Intent. And often, from the careless back 
Of herds and flocks, a thousand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool ; and oft, when unobserved. 
Steal from the bam a straw : till soft and warm. 
Clean and complete, their habitation grows. 

As thus the patient dam assiduous sits. 
Not to be tempted from her tender task, 
Or by sharp himger, or by smooth delight. 
Though the whole loosen'd Spring around her blows. 
Her sympathizing lover takes his stand 
High on the opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 
The tedious time away ; or else supplies 
Her place a moment, while she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal. The appointed time 
With pious toil fulfill' d, the callow young, 
Warm'd and expanded into perfect life. 
Their brittle bondage break, and come to Hght, 
A helpless family, demanding food 
With constant clamour. O what passions then. 
What melting sentiments of kindly care. 
On the new parents seize ! Away they fly 
Aflectionate, and undesiring bear 
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The most delicious morsel to their young ; 

Which equally distributed, again 

The search begins. Even so a gentle pair, 

By fortune sunk, but form'd of generous mould, 

And charm'd with cares beyond the vulgar breast, 

Tn some lone cot amid the distant woods. 

Sustain' d alone by providential Heaven, 

Oft, as they weeping eye their infant train. 

Check their own appetites, and give them all. 

Nor toil alone they scorn : exalting love, 
By the great Father of the Spring inspired, 
Gives instant courage to the fearful race. 
And, to the simple, art. With stealthy wing. 
Should some rude foot their woody haimts molest. 
Amid a neighbouring bush they silent drop, 
And whirring thence, as if alarm' d, deceive 
The unfeeling schoolboy. Hence, around the head 
Of wandering swain, the white-wing' d plover wheels 
Her sounding flight, and then directly on 
In long excursion skims the level lawn. 
To tempt him from her nest. The wild-duck, hence. 
O'er the rough moss, and o'er the trackless waste 
The heath-hen flutters (pious fraud!) to lead 
The hot-pursuing spaniel far astray. 

Be not the Muse ashamed, here to bemoan 
Her brothers of the grove, by tyrant man 
Inhuman caught, and in the narrow cage 
From liberty confined, and boundless air. 
Dull are the pretty slaves, their plumage dull, 
Eagged, and all its brightening lustre lost ; 
Nor is that sprightly wildness in their notes. 
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Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. 
then, ye friends of love and love-taught song, 
Spare the soft tribes, this barbarous art forbear ! 
If on your bosom innocence can win, 
Music engage, or piety persuade. 

But let not chief the nightingale lament 
Her ruin'd care, too delicately framed 
To brook the harsh confinement of the cage. 
Oft when, returning with her loaded bill, 
The astonished mother finds a vacant nest. 
By the hard hand of unrelenting clowns 
Eobb'd, to the ground the vain provision falls ; 
Her pinions rulfle, and, low-drooping, scarce 
Can bear the mourner to the poplar shade ; 
"Where, all abandoned to despair, she sings 
Her sorrows through the night ; and, on the bough 
Sole-sitting, still at every dying fall 
Takes up again her lamentable strain 
Of winding woe : till, wide around, the woods 
Sigh to her song, and with her wail resound. 

But now the feather'd youth their former bounds, 
Ardent, disdain ; and, weighing oft their wings. 
Demand the free possession of the sky : 
This one glad office more, and then dissolves 
Parental love at once, now needless grown. 
Unlavish Wisdom never works in vain. 
'Tis on some evening, sunny, grateful, mild. 
When nought but balm is breathing through the woods. 
With yellow lustre bright, that the new tribes 
Visit the spacious heavens, and look abroad 
On Nature's common, far as they can see, 



Or wing, their range and pasture. O'er the boughs 
Dancing about, still at the giddy verge 
Their resolution fails ; their pinions still, 
In loose libration stretch'd, to trust the void 
Trembling refuse : till down before them fly 
The parent guides, and chide, exhort, command, 
Or push them off. The surging air receives 
The plumy burden ; and their self-taught wings 
AVinnow the waving element. On ground 
Alighted, bolder up again they lead. 
Farther and farther on, the lengthening flight ; 
Till vanished every fear, and every power 
Koused into life and action, light in air 
The acquitted parents see their soaring race. 
And once rejoicing never know them more. 

High from the summit of a craggy cliff. 
Hung o'er the deep, such as amazing frowns 
On utmost Kilda's* shore, whose lonely race 
Resign the setting sun to Indian worlds. 
The royal eagle draws his vigorous young. 
Strong-pounced, and ardent with paternal fire. 
Now fit to raise a kingdom of their own. 
He drives them from bis fort, the towering seat, 
For ages, of his empire ; which, in peace, 
Unstain'd he holds, while many a league to sea 
He wings his course, and preys in distant isles. 

Should I my steps turn to the rural seat, 
Whose lofty elms, and venerable oaks, 
Invite the rook, who high amid the boughs, 

* The farthest of the ivestern islanda of SootUnd. 
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In early Spring, his airy city builds, 
And ceaseless caws amasive ; there, well-pleased, 
I might the various polity survey 
Of the mix'd household kind. The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around, 
Fed and defended by the fearless cock. 
Whose breast with ardour flames, as on he walks. 
Graceful, and crows defiance. In the pond, 
The finely checkered duck, before her train. 
Bows garrulous. The stately-sailing swaa 
Gives out his snowy plumage to the gale ; 
And, arching proud his neck, with oary feet 
Bears forward fierce, and guards his osier-isle. 
Protective of his young. The turkey nigh, 
Loud-threatening, reddens ; while the peacock spreads 
His every-colour'd glory to the sun. 
And swims in radiant majesty along. 
0*er the whole homely scene, the cooing dove 
rFlies thick in amorous chase, and wanton rolls 
The glancing eye, and turns the changeful neck. 

While thus the gentle tenants of the shade 
Indulge their purer loves, the rougher world 
Of brutes, below, rush furious into flame, 
And fierce desire. Through all his lusty veins 
The bull, deep-scorch' d, the raging passion feels. 
Of pasture sick, and negligent of food. 
Scarce seen, he wades among the yellow broom. 
While o'er his ample sides the rambling sprays 
Luxuriant shoot ; or through the mazy wood 
Dejected wanders, nor the enticing bud 
Crops, though it presses on his careless sense. 



And oft, in jealous madd'ning fancy wrapt, 
He seeks the fight ; and, idly-butting, feigns 
His rival gored in every knotty trunk. 
Him should he meet, the bellowing war begins : 
Their eyes flash fury ; to the hollow' d earth. 
Whence the sand flies, they mutter bloody deeds. 
And, groaning deep, the impetuous battle mix : 
While the fair heifer, balmy-breathing, near. 
Stands kindling up their rage. The trembling steed, 
With this hot impulse seized in every nerve. 
Nor heeds the rein, nor hears the sounding thong ; 
Blows are not felt ; but tossing high his head. 
And by the well-known joy to distant plains 
Attracted strong, all wild he bursts away ; 
O'er rocks, and woods, and craggy mountains flies ) 
And, neighing, on the aerial summit takes 
The exciting gale : then, steep-descending, cleaves 
The headlong torrents foaming down the hills. 
E'en where the madness of the straiten' d stream 
Turns in black eddies round : such is the force 
With which his frantic heart and sinews swell. 

Nor undelighted by the boundless Spring 
Are the broad monsters of the foaming deep : 
From the deep ooze and gelid cavern roused, 
They flounce and tumble in unwieldy joy. 
Dire were the strain, and dissonant, to sing 
The cruel raptures of the savage kind : 
How, by this flame their native wrath sublimed. 
They roam, amid the fury of their heart. 
The far-resounding waste in fiercer bands. 
And growl their horrid loves. But this, the theme 
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I sing, enraptured, to the British Fair, 

Forbids, and leads me to the mountain-brow. 

Where sits the shepherd on the grassy turf, 

Inhaling, healthful, the descending sun. 

Around him feeds his many-bleating flock, 

Of various cadence ; and his sportive lambs. 

This way and that convolved, in friskful glee, 

Their frolics play. And now the sprightly race 

Invites them forth ; when swift, the signal given, 

They start away, and sweep the massy mound 

That runs around the hill : the rampart once 

Of iron war, in ancient barbarous times. 

When disunited Britain ever bled. 

Lost in eternal broil : ere yet she grew 

To this deep-laid indissoluble state. 

Where Wealth and Commerce lift their golden heads, 

And, o'er our labours. Liberty and Law, 

Impartial, watch ; the wonder of a world I 

What is this mighty breath, ye curious, say. 
That, in a powerful language, felt, not heard. 
Instructs the fowls of Heaven ; and through their breast 
These arts of love diffuses ? What, but God ? 
Inspiring God ! who, boundless Spirit all. 
And unremitting Energy, pervades. 
Adjusts, sustains, and agitates the whole. 
He ceaseless works alone, and yet alone 
Seems not to work ; with such perfection framed 
Is this complex stupendous scheme of things. 
But, though conceal'd, to every purer eye 
The informing Author in His works appears : 
Chief, lovely Spring, in thee, and thy soft scenes. 
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The smiling God is seen ; while water, earth, 
And air attest His bounty ; which exalts 
The brute creation to this finer thought, 
And annual melts their undesigning hearts 
Profusely thus in tenderness and joy. 

Still let my song a nobler note assume, 
And sing the infusive force of Spring on man ; 
When Heaven and earth, as if contending, vie 
To raise his being, and serene his soul. 
Can he forbear to join the general smile 
Of Nature ? Can fierce passions vex his breast, 
While every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody ? Hence ! from the bounteous walks 
Of flowing Spring, ye sordid sons of earth, 
Hard, and unfeeling of another's woe ; 
Or only lavish to yourselves ; away ! 
But come, ye generous minds, in whose wide thought. 
Of all His works, creative Bounty burns 
With warmest beam ; and on your open front 
And liberal eye, sits, from his dark retreat 
Inviting modest Want. Nor, till invoked. 
Can restless goodness wait : your active search 
Leaves no cold wintry corner unexplored ; 
Like silent-working Heaven, surprising oft 
The lonely heart with unexpected good. 
For you the roving spirit of the wind 
Blows Spring abroad ; for you the teeming clouds 
Descend in gladsome plenty o'er the world ; 
And the sun sheds his kindest rays for you. 
Ye flower of human race ! in these green days, 
Eeviving Sickness lifts her languid head ; 

p 
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Life flows afresh ; and young-eyed Health exalts 
The whole creation round. Contentment walks 
The sunny glade, and feels an inward hliss 
Spring o'er his mind, beyond the power of kinga 
To purchase. Pure serenity apace 
Induces thought, and contemplation still. 
By swift degrees the love of Nature works, 
And warms the bosom ; till at last sublimed 
To rapture, and enthusiastic heat, 
We feel the present Deity, and taste 
The joy of G-od to see a happy world ! 

These are the sacred feelings of thy heart, 
Thy heart informed by reason's purer ray, 
O Lyttelton, the friend ! thy passions thus 
And meditations vary, as at large. 

Courting the Muse, through Hagley Park thou stray'st ; 

The British Temp6 ! there along the dale, 

With woods o'erhung, and shagg'd with mossy rocks. 

Whence on each hand the gushing waters play. 

And down the rough cascade white-dashing fall, 

Or gleam in lengthened vista through the trees, 

Tou silent steal ; or sit beneath the shade 

Of solemn oaks, that tuft the swelling mounts 

Thrown graceful round by Nature's careless hand, 

And pensive listen to the various voice 

Of rural peace : the herds, the flocks, the birds. 

The hollow- whispering breeze, the plaint of riUs, 

That, purling down amid the twisted roots 

Which creep around, their dewy murmurs shake 

On the soothed ear. From these abstracted oft, 

Tou wander through the philosophic world ; 



Where in bright train continual wonders rise, 

Or to the curious or the pious eye. 

And oft, conducted by historic truth, 

Tou tread the long extent of backward time ; 

Planning, with warm benevolence of mind, 

And honest zeal unwarp'd by party rage, 

Britannia's weal ; how from the venal gulf 

To raise her virtue, and her arts revive. 

Or, turning thence thy view, these graver thoughts 

The Muses charm : while, with sure taste refined, 

You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song ; 

Till nobly rises, emulous, thy own. 

Perhaps thy loved Lucinda shares thy walk, 

With soul to thine attuned. Then Nature all 

Wears to the lover's eye a look of love ; 

And all the tumult of a guilty world, 

Tost by ungenerous passions, sinks away. 

The tender heart is animated peace ; 

And as it pours its copious treasures forth. 

In varied converse, softening every theme, 

You, frequent-pausing, turn, and from her eyes, 

Where meeken'd sense, and amiable grace, 

And lively sweetness dwell, enraptured, drink 

That nameless spirit of ethereal joy. 

Inimitable happiness ! which love, 

Alone, bestows, and on a favour' d few. 

Meantime you gain the height, from whose fair brow 

The bursting prospect spreads immense around : 

And snatch' d o'er hill and dale, and wood and lawn. 

And verdant field, and darkening heath between. 

And villages embosom' d soft in trees. 
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And spiry towns by surging columns mark'd 

Of household smoke, your eye excursive roams : 

Wide-stretching from the hall, in whose kind haunt 

The hospitable genius lingers still, 

To where the broken landscape, by degrees. 

Ascending, roughens into rigid hills ; 

O'er which the Cambrian mountains, like far clouds 

That skirt the blue horizon, dusky rise. 

Flushed by the spirit of the genial year, 
Now from the virgin's cheek a fresher bloom 
Shoots, less and less, the live carnation round ; 
Her lips blush deeper sweets : she breathes of youth ; 
The shining moisture swells into her eyes. 
In brighter flow ; her wishing bosom heaves. 
With palpitations wild ; kind tumults seize 
Her veins, and all her yielding soul is love. 
From the keen gaze her lover turns away, 
Full of the dear ecstatic power, and sick 
With sighing languishment. Ah then, ye fair ! 
Be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts : 
Dare not the infectious sigh ; the pleading look, 
Down-cast and low, in meek submission dress' d. 
But full of guile. Let not the fervent tongue. 
Prompt to deceive, with adulation smooth, 
G-ain on your purposed will. Nor in the bower, 
Where woodbines flaunt, and roses shed a couch. 
While evening draws her crimson curtains round, 
Trust your soft minutes with betraying man. 

And let the aspiring youth beware of love, 
Of the smooth glance beware ; for 'tis too late. 
When on his heart the torrent-softness pours ; 
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Then wisdom prostrate lies, and fading fame 
Dissolves in air away ; while the fond soul, 
Wrapp'd in gay visions of unreal bliss. 
Still paints the illusive form ; the kindling grace ; 
The enticing smile ; the modest-seeming eye, 
Beneath whose beauteous beams, belying Heaven, 
Lurk searchless cunning, cruelty, and death : 
And still, false-warbling in his cheated ear. 
Her siren voice, enchanting, draws him on 
To guileful shores, and meads of fatal joy. 

E'en present, in the very lap of love 
Inglorious laid ; while music flows around. 
Perfumes, and oils, and wine, and wanton hours ; 
Amid the roses fierce Eepentance rears 
Her snaky crest : a quick returning pang 
Shoots through the conscious heart ; where honour still, 
And great design, against the oppressive load 
Of luxury, by fits, impatient heave. 

But absent, what fantastic woes, aroused, 
Eage in each thought, by restless musing fed. 
Chill the warm cheek, and blast the bloom of life ! 
Neglected fortune flies ; and sliding swift. 
Prone into ruin fall his scorn'd afiairs. 
'Tis nought but gloom around : the darkened sun 
Loses his light. The rosy-bosom'd Spring 
To weeping fancy pines ; and yon bright arch. 
Contracted, bends into a dusky vault. 
All Nature fades extinct : and she alone. 
Heard, felt, and seen, possesses every thought. 
Fills every sense, and pants in every vein. 
Books are but formal dulness — tedious friends ; 
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And sad amid the social band he sits, 
Lonely, and unattentive. From his tongue 
The unfinished period falls : while, borne away 
On swelling thought, his wafted spirit flies 
To the vain bosom of his distant fair; 
And leaves the semblance of a lover, fix' d 
In melancholy site, with head declined. 
And love-dejected eyes. Sudden he starts, 
Shook from his tender trance, and restless runs 
To glimmering shades, and sympathetic glooms ; 
AVhere the dun umbrage, o'er the falling stream, 
Komantic, hangs ; there through the pensive dust 
Strays, in heart-thrilling meditation lost. 
Indulging all to love : or on the bank 
Thrown amid drooping lilies, swells the breeze 
With sighs unceasing, and the brook with tears. 

Thus in soft anguish he consumes the day. 
Nor quits his deep retirement, till the moon 
Peeps through the chambers of the fleecy east. 
Enlighten' d by degrees, and in her train 
Leads on the gentle hours ; then forth he walks. 
Beneath the trembling languish of her beam, 
With soffcen'd soul, and woos the bird of eve 
To mingle woes with his : or, while the world 
And all the sons of care lie hush'd in sleep, 
Associates with the midnight shadows drear ; 
And, sighing to the lonely taper, pours 
His idly-tortured heart into the page. 
Meant for the moving messenger of love; 
Where rapture bums on rapture, every line 
With rising frenzy fired. But if on bed 



Delirious flung, sleep from his pillow flies, 
All night he tosses, nor the balmy power 
In any posture finds ; till the grey mom 
Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch. 
Exanimate by love : and then, perhaps, 
Exhausted Nature sinks awhile to rest, 
Still interrupted by distracted dreams. 
That o'er the sick imagination rise, 
And in black colours paint the mimic scene. 
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Oft with the enchantress of his soul he talks ; 
Sometimes in crowds distress' d ; or if retired 
To secret winding flower-enwoven bowers, 
Far from the dull impertinence of man. 
Just as he, credulous, his endless cares 
Begins to lose in blind oblivious love. 
Snatch' d from her yielded hand, he knows not how. 
Through forests huge, and long untravell'd heaths, 
AVith desolation brown, he wanders waste. 
In night and tempest wrapp'd : or shrinks aghast, 
Back from the bending precipice ; or wades 
The turbid stream below, and strives to reach 
The farther shore ; where succourless and sad. 
She with extended arms his aid implores ; 
But strives in vain : borne by the outrageous flood 
To distance down, he rides the ridgy wave. 
Or, whelm' d beneath the boiling eddy, sinks. 

These are the charming agonies of love, 
Whose misery delights. But through the heart 
Should jealousy its venom once diflPuse, 
'Tis then delightful misery no more. 
But agony unmix' d, incessant gall, 
Corroding every thought, and blasting all 
Love's paradise. Ye fairy prospects, then, 
Ye beds of roses, and ye bowers of joy, 
Farewell ! ye gleanings of departed peace. 
Shine out your last : the yeUow-tinging plague 
Internal vision taints, and, in a night 
Of livid gloom, imagination wraps. 
Ah then ! instead of love enliven' d cheeks, 
Of sunny features, and of ardent eyes 



With flowing rapture bright, dark looks succeed, 

Suffused and glaring with untender fire ; 

A clouded aspect, and a burning cheek, 

Where the whole poison' d soul, malignant, sits, 

And frightens love away. Ten thousand fears. 

Invented wild, ten thousand frantic views 

Of horrid rivals, hanging on the charms 

For which he melts in fondness, eat him up 

With fervent anguish, and consuming rage. 

In vain reproaches lend their idle aid. 

Deceitful pride, and resolution frail, 

Giving false peace a moment. Fancy pours. 

Afresh, her beauties on his busy thought, 

Her first endearments twining round the soul, 

With all the witchcraft of ensnaring love. 

Straight the fierce storm involves his mind anew, 

Flames through the nerves, and boils along the veins 

While anxious doubt distracts the tortured heart : 

For e'en the sad assurance of his fears 

Were ease to what he feels. Thus the warm youth, 

Whom love deludes into his thorny wilds, 

Through flowery tempting paths, or leads a life 

Of fever' d rapture, or of cruel care ; 

His brightest aims extinguish'd all, and all 

His lively moments running down to waste. 

But happy they ! the happiest of their kind ! 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 
'Tis not the coarser tie of human laws, 
Unnatural ofb and foreign to the mind, 
That binds their peace, but harmony itself, 
a 
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Attuning all their passions into love ; 

Where Friendship full-exerts her softer power, 

Perfect esteem enliven'd by desire 

Ineffable, and sympathy of soul ; 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will. 

With boundless confidence : for nought but love 

Can answer love, and render bliss secure. 

Let him, ungenerous, who, alone intent 

To bless himself, from sordid parents buys 

The loathing virgin, in eternal care. 

Well-merited, consume his nights and days : 

Let barbarous nations, whose inhuman love 

Is wild desire, fierce as the suns they feel ; 

Let eastern tyrants from the light of Heaven 

Seclude their bosom-slaves, meanly possessed 

Of a mere lifeless, violated form : 

While those, whom love cements in holy faith, 

And equal transport, free as Nature live, 

Disdaining fear. What is the world to them. 

Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all. 

Who in each other clasp whatever fair 

High fancy forms, and lavish hearts can wish ! 

Something than beauty dearer, should they look 

Or on the mind, or mind-illumined face ; 

Truth, goodness, honour, harmony, and love, 

The richest bounty of indulgent Heaven. 

Meantime a smiling offspring rises round. 

And mingles both their graces. By degrees. 

The human blossom blows ; and every day, 

Soft as it rolls along, shows some new charm, 

The father's lustre, and the mother's bloom. 



Then infant reason grows apace, and calls 
For the kind hand of an assiduous care. 
Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 
Oh, speak the joy! ye,' whom the sudden tear 
Surprises often, while you look around. 
And nothing strikes your eye but sights of bliss, 
All various Nature pressing on the heart : 
An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Eetirement, rurW quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labour, useful life. 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven ! 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love ; 
And thus their moments fly. The Seasons thus. 



•^'Jte ceaseless round a jarring world they roll. 
Still find them happy ; and consenting Spring 
Sheds her own rosy garland on their heads : 
Jill evening comes at last^ serene and mild ; 
\VTien after the long vemfti day of life, 
Enamour'd more, as more remembrance swells 
With many a proof of recollected love, 
Together down they sink in social sleep ; 
Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 
To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign. 
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The rabjeot proposed. Invoostion. Address to Mr. Dod&f^n. An 
introductory reflection on the motion of the heavenly bodies ; whence the 
succession of the seasons. As the face of Nature in this season is almost 
uniform, the progress of the poem is a description of a summer's day. The 
dawn. Sun-rising. Hymn to the sun. Forenoon. Summer insects 
described. Hay-making. Sheep-shearing. Noon-day. A woodland re> 
treat. Group of herds and flocks. A solemn grove: how it affects a 
contemplative mind. A cataract, and rude scene. View of summer in the 
torrid tone. Storm of thunder and lightning. A tale. The storm over. 
A serene afternoon. Bathing. Hour of walking. Transition to the prospect 
of a rich, well-cultivated country ; which introduces a panegyric on Great 
Britain. Sun-set. Evening. Night. Summer meteors. A oomet. The 
whole concluding with the praise of philosophy. 



From brightening fields of ether &ir disclosed, 
Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes, 
In pride of youth, and felt through Nature's depth : 
He comes attended by the sultry hours, 
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And ever-fanning breezes, on his way ; 
While, from his ardent look, the turning Spring 
Averts her blushful face ; and earth, and skies, 
All-smiling, to his hot dominion leaves. 

Hence, let me haste into the mid-wood shade, 
Where scarce a sunbeam wanders through the gloom 
And on the dark-green grass, beside the brink 




Of haunted stream, that by the roots of oak 
Eolls o'er the rocky channel, lie at large. 
And sing the glories of the circling year. 

Come, Inspiration ! from thy hermit-seat. 
By mortal seldom found : may Fancy dare. 
From thy fix'd serious eye, and raptured glance 
Shot on surrounding Heaven, to steal one look 
Creative of the Poet, every power 
Exalting to an ecstasy of soul. 
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And thou, my youthful Muse's early friend, 
In whom the human graces all unite : 
Pure light of mind, and tenderness of heart ; 
€^nius, and wisdom ; the gay social sense. 
By decency chastised ; goodness and wit. 
In seldom-meeting harmony combined ; 
TJnblemish'd honour, and an active zeal 
For Britain's glory, liberty, and man : 
O Dodington ! attend my rural song, 
Stoop to my theme, inspirit every line, 
And teach me to deserve thy just applause. 

With what an awful world-revolving power 
Were first the unwieldy planets launch' d along 
The illimitable void ! thus to remain, 
Amid the flux of many thousand years, 
That oft has swept the toiling race of men. 
And all their labour' d monuments away. 
Firm, imremitting, matchless, in their course ; 
To the kind-temper'd change of night and day. 
And of the Seasons ever stealing round, 
Minutely faitliful : such the All-perfect Hand 
That poised, impels, and rules the steady whole. 

When now no more the alternate Twins are fired, 
And Cancer reddens with the solar blaze. 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night ; 
And soon, observant of approaching day, 
The meek-eyed morn appears, mother of dews, 
At first faint-gleaming in the dappled oast : 
Till far o'er ether spreads the widening glow, 
And, from before the lustre of her face. 
White break the clouds away. With quicken' d step, 

u 
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Brown Night retires : young Day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 
The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top, 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, through the dusk, the smoking currents shine ; 
And from the* bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps, awkward ; while along the forest-glade 
The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 
At early passenger. Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 
Boused by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells ; 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 
His flock, to taste the verdure of the morn. 

Falsely luxurious ! will not man awake ; 
And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 
To meditation due, and sacred song ? 
For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise ? 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 
Total extinction of the enlightened soul ! 
Or else to feverish vanity alive. 
Wilder' d, and tossing through distemper'd dreams ? 
Who would in such a gloomy state remain 
Longer than Nature craves ; when every Muse 
And every blooming pleasure wait without. 
To bless the wildly-devious morning- walk ? 

But yonder comes the powerful King of Day, 
Eejoicing in the east. The lessening cloud. 



The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow 

Illumed with fluid gold, his near approach 

Betoken glad. Lo ! now, apparent all, 

Aslant the dew-bright earth, and colour'd air. 

He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 

And sheds the shining day, that burnish' d plays 

On rocks, and hills, and towers, and wandering streams, 

High gleaming from afar. Prime cheerer. Light ! 

Of all material beings first, and best ! 

Efflux divine ! Nature's resplendent robe ! 

Without whose vesting beauty all were wrapt 

In unessential gloom ; and thou, Sun ! 
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Soul of surroundiDg worlds ! in whom best seen 
Shines out thy Maker ! may I sing of thee ? 

'Tis by thy secret, strong, attractive force. 
As with a chain indissoluble bound. 
Thy system rolls entire : from the far bourne 
Of utmost Saturn, wheeling wide his round 
Of thirty years, to Mercury, whose disk 
Can scarce be caught by philosophic eye. 
Lost in the near effulgence of thy blaze. 

Informer of the planetary train ! 
Without whose quickening glance their cumbrous orbs 
Were brute unlovely mass, inert and dead, 
And not, as now, the green abodes of life ! 
How many forms of being wait on thee ! 
Inhaling spirit ; from the unfettered mind, 
By thee sublimed, down to the daily race. 
The mixing myriads of thy setting beam. 

The vegetable world is also thine, 
Parent of Seasons ! who the pomp precede 
That waits thy throne, as through thy vast domain, 
Annual, along the bright ecliptic road, 
In world-rejoicing state, it moves sublime. 
Meantime the expecting nations, circled gay 
With all the various tribes of foodful earth. 
Implore thy bounty, or send grateful up 
A common hymn : while, round thy beaming car, 
High-seen, the Seasons lead, in sprightly dance 
Harmonious knit, the rosy-finger' d hours. 
The zephyrs floating loose, the timely rains, 
Of bloom ethereal the light-footed dews. 
And soften'd into joy the surly storms. 
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These, in successive turn, with lavish hand. 
Shower every beauty, every fragrance shower, 
Herbs, flowers, and fruits ; till, kindling at thy touch, 
Prom land to land is flush'd the vernal year. 

Nor to the surface of enlivened earth, 
Graceful with hills and dales, and leafy woods. 
Her liberal tresses, is thy force confined : 
But, to the bowePd cavern darting deep, 
The mineral kinds confess thy mighty power, 
Eff'ulgent, hence the veiny marble shines ; 
Hence Labour draws his tools ; hence burnish'd War 
Gleams on the day ; the nobler works of Peace 
Hence bless mankind, and generous Commerce binds 
The round of nations in a golden chain. 

The unfruitful rock itself, impregn'd by thee, 
In dark retirement forms the lucid stone. 
The lively diamond drinks thy purest rays. 
Collected light, compact ; that, polish' d bright, 
And all its native lustre let abroad. 
Dares, as it sparkles on the fair-one's breast. 
With vain ambition emulate her eyes. 
At thee the ruby lights its deepening glow, 
And with a waving radiance inward flames. 
From thee the sapphire, solid ether, takes 
Its hue cerulean ; and, of evening tinct. 
The purple-streaming amethyst is thine. 
With thy own smile the yellow topaz burns. 
Nor deeper verdure dyes the robe of Spring, 
When first she gives it to the southern gale. 
Than the green emerald shows. But, all combined. 
Thick tlirough the whitening opal play thy beams ; 
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Or, flying several from its surface, form 
A trembling variance of revolving hues, 
As the site varies in the gazer's hand. 

The very dead creation, from thy touch, 
Assumes a mimic life. By thee refined. 
In brighter mazes the relucent stream 
Plays o'er the mead. The precipice abrupt, 
Projecting horror on the blacken' d flood, 
Softens at thy return. The desert joys 
Wildly, through all his melancholy bounds. 
Eude ruins glitter ; and the briny deep. 
Seen from some pointed promontory's top, 
Far to the blue horizon's utmost verge, 
Eestless, reflects a floating gleam. But this. 
And all the much-transported Muse can sing. 
Are to thy beauty, dignity, and use. 
Unequal far ; great delegated source 
Of light, and life, and grace, and joy below ! 

How shall I then attempt to sing of Ilim ! 
Who, light Himself, in uncreated light 
Invested deep, dwells awfully retired 
From mortal eye, or angel's purer ken ; 
Whose single smile has, from the first of time, 
FiD'd, overflowing, all those lamps of Heaven, 
That beam for ever through the boundless sky : 
But, should He hide His face, the astonish' d sun. 
And all the extinguish' d stars, would loosening reel 
Wide from their spheres, and chaos come again. 

And yet was every faltering tongue of man. 
Almighty Father, silent in Thy praise. 
Thy works themselves would raise a general voice, 
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E'en in the depth of solitary woods 
By human foot untrod ; proclaim Thy power, 
And to the choir celestial Thee resound, 
The eternal cause, support, and end of all ! 

To me be Nature's volume broad display'd ; 
And to peruse its all-instructing page. 
Or, haply catching inspiration thence. 
Some easy passage, raptured, to translate, 
My sole delight ; as through the falling glooms 
Pensive I stray, or, with the rising dawn, 
On Fancy's eagle-wing excursive soar. 

Now, flaming up the heavens, the potent sun 
Melts into limpid air the high-raised clouds. 
And morning fogs, that hover' d round the hills 
In party-colour'd bands ; till wide unveil'd 
The face of Nature shines, from where earth seems, 
Par-stretch'd around, to meet the bending sphere. 

Half in a blush of clustering roses lost. 
Dew-dropping Coolness to the shade retires ; 
There, on the verdant turf, or flowery bed. 
By gelid founts and careless rills to muse ; 
While tyrant Heat, dispreading through the sky. 
With rapid sway, his burning influence darts 
On man, and beast, and herb, and tepid stream. 

Who can unpitying see the flowery race. 
Shed by the morn, their new-flush' d bloom resign. 
Before the parching beam ? So fade the fair. 
When fevers revel through their azure veins. 
But one, the lofty follower of the sun. 
Sad when he sets, shuts up her yellow leaves, 
Droopijig all night ; and, when he warm returns. 
Points her enamour'd bosom to his ray. 
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Home, from his morning task, the swain retreats ; 
His flock before him stepping to the fold : 
While the full-udder' d mother lows around 
The cheerful cottage, then expecting food, 
The food of innocence and health ! the daw. 
The rook, and magpie, to the grey-grown oaks 
That the calm village in their verdant arms, 
Sheltering, embrace, direct their lazy flight ; 
Where on the mingling boughs they sit embower' d, 
All the hot noon, till cooler hours arise. 
Faint, underneath, the household fowls convene ; 
And, in a comer of the buzzing shade, 
The house-dog, with the vacant ^greyhound, lies. 
Outstretched, and sleepy. In his slumbers one 
Attacks the nightly thief, and one exults 
O'er hill and dale ; till, waken'd by the wasp. 
They starting snap. Nor shall the Muse disdain 
To let the little noisy summer-race 
Live in her lay, and flutter through her song : 
Not mean, though simple ; to the sun allied, 
From him they draw their animating fire. 

Waked by his warmer ray, the reptile young 
Come wing'd abroad ; by the light air upborne. 
Lighter, and full of soul. From every chink 
And secret corner, where they slept away 
The wintry storms ; or rising from their tombs, 
To higher life ; by myriads, forth at once, 
Swarmiog they pour ; of all the varied hues 
Their beauty-beaming parent can disclose. 
Ten thousand forms, ten thousand different tribes, 
People the blaze. To sunny waters some 
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By fatal instinct fly ; where on the pool 
They sportive wheel ; or, sailing down the stream, 
Are snatch'd immediate, by the quick-eyed trout, 
Or darting salmon. Through the green-wood glade 
Some love to stray ; there lodged, amused, and fed. 
In the fresh leaf. Luxurious, others make 
The meads their choice, and visit every flower. 
And every latent herb : for the sweet task. 
To propagate their kinds, and where to wrap. 
In what soft beds, their young yet undisclosed, 
Employs their tender care. Some to the house. 
The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight ; 
Sip roimd the pail, or taste the curdling cheese ; 
Oft, inadvertent, from the milky stream 
They meet their fate ; or, weltering in the bowl. 
With powerless wings around them wrapt, expire. 

But chief to heedless flies the window proves 
A constant death ; where, gloomily retired. 
The villain spider lives, cunning, and fierce, 
Mixture abhorr'd ! Amid a mangled heap 
Of carcasses, in eager watch he sits, 
O'erlooking all his ^ving snares around. 
Near the dire cell the dreadless wanderer oft 
Passes, as oft the rufiian shows his front ; 
The prey at last ensnared, he dreadful darts. 
With rapid glide, along the leaning line ; 
And, fixing in the wretch his cruel fangs. 
Strikes backward, grimly pleased ; the fluttering wing 
And shriller sound declare extreme distress. 
And ask the helping hospitable hand. 

Eesounds the living surface of the ground : 



Nor undelightful is the ceaseless hum, 
To him who muses through the woods at noon ; 
Or drowsy shepherd, as he lies reclined. 
With half-shut eyes beneath the floating shade 
Of willows grey, close crowding o'er the brook. 

G-radual, from these what numerous kinds descend, 
Evading e'en the microscopic eye ! 
Full Nature swarms with life ; on^ wondrous mass 
Of animals, or atoms organized, 
Waiting the vital breath, when parent Heaven 
Shall bid His spirit blow. The hoary fen. 
In putrid steams, emits the living cloud 
Of pestilence. Through subterranean cells. 
Where searching sunbeams scarce can find a way. 
Earth animated heaves. The flowery leaf 
Wants not its soft inhabitants. Secure, 
Within its winding citadel, the stone 
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Holds multitudes. But chief the forest boughs, 

That dance unnumbered to the playful breeze, 

The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 

Of mellow fruit, the nameless nations feed 

Of evanescent insects. Where the pool 

Stands mantled o'er with green, invisible. 

Amid the floating verdure millions stray. 

Bach liquid, too, whether it pierces, soothes, 

Inflames, refreshes, or exalts the taste, 

With various forms abounds. Nor is the stream 

Of purest crystal, nor the lucid air, 

Though one transparent vacancy it seems. 

Void of their uns,een people. These, concealed 

By the kind art of forming Heaven, escape 

The grosser eye of man : for, if the worlds 

In worlds enclosed should on his senses burst. 

From cates ambrosial, and the nectar' d bowl. 

He would abhorrent turn ; and in dead night. 

When silence sleeps o*er all, be stunn'd with noise. 

Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative Wisdom, as if aught was forin'd 
In vain, or not for admirable ends. 
Shall little haughty Ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind ? 
As if upon a full proportioned dome, 
On swelling columns heav'd, the pride of art! 
A critic fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blind presumption bold. 
Should dure to tax the structure of the whole. 
And lives the man, whose universal eye 
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Has swept at once the unbounded scheme of things ; 

Mark'd their dependance so, and firm accord, 

As with unfiEdtering accent to conclude 

That this availeth nought ? Has any seen 

The mighty chain of beings, lessening down 

From Infinite Perfection to the brink 

Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss ! 

from which astonish'd thought, recoiling, turns P 

Till then alone let zealous praise ascend. 

And hymns of holy wonder, to that Power 

Whose wisdom shines as lovely on our minds. 

As on our smiling eyes His servant-sun. 

Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand ways. 
Upward, and downward, thwarting, and convolved. 
The quivering nations sport ; till, tempest- wing' d, 
Fierce Winter sweeps them from the face of day. 
E'en so luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
An idle summer life, in fortune's shine, 
A season's glitter ! Thus they flutter on 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till blown away by death, obli^ion comes 
Behind, and strikes them from the book of life. 

Now swarms the village o'er the jovial mead : 
The rustic youth, brown with meridian toil. 
Healthful and strong; full as the summer-rose 
Blown by prevailing suns, the ruddy maid. 
Half-naked, swelling on the sight, and all 
Her kindled graces burning o'er her cheek. 
E'en stooping age is here ; and infant hands 
Trail the long rake, or, with the fragrant load 
O'ercharged, amid the kind oppression roll. 
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Wide flies the tedded grain ; all in a row 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field, 
They spread the breathing harvest to the Sun, 
That throws refreshful round a rural smell : 
Or, as thej rake the green-appearing ground. 
And drive the dusky wave along the mead, 
The russet haycock rises thick behind, 
In order gay. While heard from dale to dale, 
Waking the breeze, resounds the blended voice 
Of happy labour, love, and social glee. 

Or rushing thence, in one diffusive band. 
They drive the troubled flocks, by many a dog 
Compeird, to where the mazy-running brook 
Porms a deep pool ; this bank abrupt and high, 
And that fair-spreading in a pebbled shore. 
Urged to the giddy brink, mucli is the toil, 
The clamour much, of men, and boys, and dogs, 
Ere the soft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides. And oft the swain. 
On some impatient seizing, hurls them in : 
Embolden'd then, nor hesitating more, 
Fast, fast, they plunge amid the flashing wave. 
And, panting, labour to the farther shorg. 
liepeated this, till deep the well-wash'd fleece 
Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt 
The trout is banish' d by the sordid stream ; 
Heavy, and dripping, to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harmless race : where, as they spread 
Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray, 
Inly disturbed, and wondering what this wild 
Outrageous tumult means, their loud complaints 



The country fill ; and, toss'd from rock to rock, 
Incessant bleatings run around the hills. 
At last, of snowy white, the gathered flocks 
Are in the w^attled pen innumerous press' d. 
Head above head : and ranged in lusty rows 
The shepherds sit, and w^het the sounding shears. 
The housewife waits to roll her fleecy stores. 
With all her gay-drest maids attending round. 
One, chief, in gracious dignity enthroned, 
Shines o'er the rest, the pastoral queen, and rays 
Her smiles, sweet-beaming on her shepherd-king ; 
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"WTiUe the glad circle round them yield their souls 
To festive mirth, and wit that knows no gall. 
Meantime, their joyous task goes on apace : 
Some mingling stir the melted tar, and some, 
Deep on the new-shorn vagrant's heaving side, 
To stamp the master's cipher ready stand ; 
Others the unwilling wether drag along ; 
And, glorying in his might, the sturdy boy 
Holds by the twisted horns the indignant ram. 
Behold where bound, and of its robe bereft 
By needy man, that all-depending lord. 
How meek, how patient, the mild creature lies ! 
What softness in its melancholy face, 
"What dumb complaining innocence appears ! 
Pear not, ye gentle tribes, 'tis not the knife 
Of horrid slaughter that is o'er you waved ; 
No, 'tis the tender swain's well-guided shears, 
Who having now, to pay his annual care. 
Borrow' d your fleece, to you a cumbrous load. 
Will send you bounding to your hills again. 

A simple scene ! yet hence Britannia sees 
Her solid grandeur rise : hence she commands 
The exalted stores of every brighter clime. 
The treasures of the Sun without his rage : 
Hence, fervent all, with culture, toil, and arts. 
Wide glows her land : her dreadful thunder hence 
Rides o'er the waves sublime, and now, e'en now, 
Impending hangs o'er Gallia's humbled coast ; 
Hence rules the circling deep, and awes the world. 

'Tis raging noon ; and, vertical, the Sun 
Darts on the head direct his forceful rays. 
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O'er Heaven and earth, far as the ranging eye 

Can sweep, a dazzling deluge reigns : and all, 

From pole to pole, is undistinguish'd blaze. 

In vain the sight, dejected, to the ground 

Stoops for relief ; thence hot-ascending steams 

And keen reflection pain. Deep to the root 

Of vegetation parch'd, the cleaving fields 

And slippery lawn an arid hue disclose. 

Blast Fancy's blooms, and wither e'en the soul. 

Echo no more returns the cheerful sound 

Of sharpening scythe : the mower sinking heaps 

O'er him the humid hay, with flowers perfumed ; 

And scarce a chirping grasshopper is heard 

Through the dumb mead. Distressful Nature pants. 

The very streams look languid from afar ; 

Or, through the unshelter'd glade, impatient, seem 

To hurl into the covert of the grove. 

All-conquering heat, oh ! intermit thy wrath ; 
And on my throbbing temples potent thus 
Beam not so fierce ! Incessant still you flow. 
And still another fervent flood succeeds, 
Pour'd on the head profuse. In vain I sigh. 
And restless turn, and look around for night ; 
Night is far off" ; and hotter hours approach. 
Thrice happy he ! who on the sunless side 
Of a romantic mountain, forest-crown' d. 
Beneath the whole collected shade reclines : 
Or in the gelid caverns, woodbine-wrought. 
And fresh bedew' d with ever-spouting streams, 
Sits coolly calm ; while all the world without, 
Unsatisfied, and sick, tosses in noon. 
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Emblem instructive of the virtuous man, 
Who keeps his tempered mind serene and pure, 
And every passion aptly harmonized. 
Amid a jarring world with vice inflamed. 

Welcome, ye shades ! ye bowery thickets, hail ! 
Ye lofty pines ! ye venerable oaks ! 
Ye ashes wild, resounding o'er the steep ! 
Delicious is your shelter to the soul. 
As to the hunted hart the sallying spring, 
Or stream full-flowing, that his swelling sides 
Laves, as he floats along the herbaged brink. 
Cool, through the nerves, your pleasing comfort glides 
The heart beats glad ; the fresh-expanded eye 
And ear resume their watch ; the sinews knit ; 
And life shoots swift through all the lighten' d limbs. 

Around the adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock. 
Now scarcely moving through a reedy pool, 
Now starting to a sudden stream, and now 
Gently diffused into a limpid plain, 
A various group the herds and flocks compose ; 
Eural confusion ! On the grassy bank 
Some ruminating Ke ; while others stand 
Half in the flood, and, often bending, sip 
The circling surface. In the middle droops 
The strong laborious ox, of honest front. 
Which incomposed he shakes ; and from his sides 
The troublous insects lashes with his tail, 
Eeturning still. Amid his subjects safe. 
Slumbers the monarch-swain ; his careless arm 
Thrown round his head, on downy moss sustained ; 
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Here laid his scrip, with wholesome viands fill'd ; 

There, listening every noise, his watchful dog. 

Light fly his slumbers, if perchance a flight 

Of angry gad-flies fasten on the herd. 

That startling scatters from the shallow brook, 

In search of lavish stream. Tossing the foam, 

They scorn the keeper's voice, and scour the plain. 

Through all the bright severity of noon ; 

While, from their labouring breasts, a hollow moan 

Proceeding, runs low-bellowing round the hills. 

Oft in this season, too, the horse, provoked, 
"While his big sinews full of spirits swell. 
Trembling with vigour, in the heat of blood. 
Springs the high fence ; and, o'er the field eff'used, 
Darts on the gloomy flood, with steadfast eye, 
And heart estranged to fear : his pervous chest, 
Luxiiriant and erect, the seat of strength, 
Bears down the opposing stream ; quenchless his thirst ; 
He takes the river at redoubled draughts ; 
And with wide nostrils, snorting, skims the wave. 

Still let me pierce into the midnight depth 
Of yonder grove, of wildest largest growth ; 
That, forming high in air a woodland choir, 
Nods o'er the mount beneath. At every step, 
Solemn and slow, the shadows blacker fall. 
And all is awful listening gloom around. 

These are the haunts of Meditation, these 
The scenes where ancient Bards the inspiring breath, 
Ecstatic, felt ; and, from this world retired. 
Conversed with angels, and immortal forms, 
On gracious errands bent : to save the fall 



Of virtue struggling on the brink of vice : 

In waking wrhispers, and repeated dreams, 

To hint pure thought, and warn the favoured soul 

For future trials fated to prepare ; 

To prompt the Poet, who devoted gives 

His Muse to better themes : to soothe the pangs 

Of dying worth, and from the patriot's breast 

(Backward to mingle in detested war. 

But foremost when engaged) to turn the death ; 

And numberless such offices of love. 

Daily, and nightly, zealous to perform. 

Shook sudden from the bosom of the sky, 
A thousand shapes or glide athwart the dusk, 
Or stalk majestic on. Deep-roused, I feel 
A sacred terror, a severe delight, 
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Creep through my mortal frame ; and thus, methinks, 

A voice, than human more, the abstracted ear 

Of fancy strikes : — " Be not of us afraid, 

Poor kindred man ! thy fellow-creatures, we 

From the same Parent-Power our beings drew. 

The same our Lord^, and laws, and great pursuit. 

Once some of us, like thee, through stormy life, 

Toil'd, tempest-beaten, ere we could attain 

This holy calm, this harmony of mind. 

Where purity and peace immingle charms. 

Then fear not us ; but, with responsive song. 

Amid these dim recesses, undisturb'd 

By noisy folly and discordant vice. 

Of Nature sing with us, and Nature's God. 

Here frequent, at the visionary hour, 

"When musing midnight reigns, or silent noon, 

Angelic harps are in full concert heard, 

And voices chanting from the wood-crown' d hill. 

The deepening dale, or inmost sylvan glade : 

A privilege bestow'd by us, alone, 

On Contemplation, or the hallow'd ear 

Of Poet, swelling to seraphic strain." 

And art thou, Stanley,* of that sacred band ? 
Alas, for us too soon ! though raised above 
The reach of human pain, above the flight 
Of human joy ; yet, with a mingled ray 
Of sadly pleased remembrance, must thou feel 
A mother's love, a mother's tender woe. 
Who seeks thee still, in many a former scene ; 

* A young lady, well known to the author, who died at the age of eighteen, 
in the year 1738. 
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Seeks thy fair form, thy lovely beaming eyes, 
Thy pleasing converse, by gay lively sense 
Inspired : where moral wisdom mildly shone, 
Without the toil of art ; and virtue glow'd, 
In all her smiles, without forbidding pride. 
But, O thou best of parents ! wipe thy tears ; 
Or, rather, to Parental Nature pay 
The tears of grateful joy, who for a while 
Lent thee this younger self, this opening bloom 
Of thy enlighten' d mind and gentle worth. 
Believe the Muse : the wintry blast of death 
Kills not the buds of virtue ; no, they spread, 
Beneath the heavenly beam of brighter suns, 
Through endless ages, into higher powers. 

Thus up the mount, in airy vision wrapt, 
I stray, regardless whither ; till the sound 
Of a near fall of water every sense 

Wakes from the charm of thought : swift-shrinking back, 
I check my steps and view the broken scene. 

Smooth to the shelving brink a copious flood 
EoUs fair and placid : where collected all. 
In one impetuous torrent, down the steep 
It thundering shoots, and shakes the country round. 
At first, an azure dheet, it rushes broad ; 
Then whitening by degrees, as prone it falls, 
And from the loud-resounding rocks below 
Dash'd in a cloud of foam, it sends aloft 
A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless shower. 
Nor can the tortured wave here find repose : 
But, raging still amid the shaggy rocks, 
Now flashes o'er the scattered fragments, now 
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Adant the hollow elumnel rapid darts ; 
And faliiDg fast from gradual slope to slope. 
With wild infracted coarse, and lessened roar, 
It gains a safer bed, and steals, at last. 
Along the mazes of the quiet vale. 

Invited from the cliff, to whose dark brow 
He clings, the steep-ascending eagle soars, 
With upward pinions through the flood of day 
And, giving full his bosom to the blaze. 
Gains on the sun ; while all the tuneful race, 
Smit by affictive noon, disordered droop. 
Deep in the thicket ; or, from bo\i^r to bower 
Besponsive, force an interrupted strain. 
The stock-dove only through the forest coos, 
Mournfully hoarse ; oft ceasing from his plaint. 
Short interval of weary woe ! again 
The sad idea of his murder' d mate, 
Struck from his side by savage fowler's guile, 
Across his fancy comes ; and then resounds 
A louder song of sorrow through the grove. 

Beside the dewy border let me sit, 
All in the freshness of the humid air : 
There on that hollow' d rock, grotesque and wild, 
An ample chair, moss-lined, and over head 
By flowering umbrage shaded ; where the bee 
Strays diligent, and with the extracted balm 
Of fragrant woodbine loads his little thigh. 

Now, while I taste the sweetness of the shade, 
While Nature lies around deep-lull' d in noon, 
Now come, bold Fancy, spread a daring flight, 
And view the wonders of the torrid zone : 
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Climes unrelenting ! with whose rage compared, 
Ton blaze is feeble, and yon skies are cool. 

See, how at once the bright effulgent sun, 
Eising direct, swift chases from the sky 
The short-lived twilight ; and with ardent blaze 
Looks gaily fierce o'er all the dazzling air : 
He mounts his throne ; but kind before him sends. 
Issuing from out the portals of the morn. 
The general breeze,* to mitigate his fire. 
And breathe refreshment on a fainting world. 
Great are the scenes, with dreadful beauty crown' d 
And barbarous wealth, that see, each circling year. 
Returning suns and double seasons f pass : 
Eocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines. 
That on the high equator ridgy rise, 
"Whence many a bursting stream auriferous plays : 
Majestic woods, of every vigorous green. 
Stage above stage, high waving o'er the hills ; 
Or to the far horizon wide diffused, 
A boundless deep immensity of shade. 
Here lofty trees, to ancient song unknown, 
The noble sons of potent heat and floods 
Prone-rushing from the clouds, rear high to Heaven 
Their thorny stems, and broad around them throw 
Meridian gloom. Here, in eternal prime, 
Unnumber'd fruits of keen delicious taste 
And vital spirit, drink amid the cliffs, 

* Which blows constantly, between the tropics, from the east, or the 
collateral points, the north-east and south-east; caused by the pressure of 
the rarefied air on that before it, according to the diurnal motion of the sun 
from east to west. 

t In all climates between the tropics, the sun, as he passes and repasses in 
his annual motion, is twice a year vertical, which produces this effect. 
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And burning sands that bank the shrubby vales, 
Eedoubled day, yet in their rugged coats 
A friendly juice to cool its rage contain. 

Bear me, Pomona, to thy citron groves ; 
To where the lemon and the piercing lime. 
With the deep orange, glowing through the green. 
Their lighter glories blend. Lay me reclined 
Beneath the spreading tamarind, that shakes, 
Fann'd by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit. 
Deep in the night the massy locust sheds, 
Quench my hot limbs ; or lead me through the maze, 
Embowering endless, of the Indian fig ; 
Or thrown at gayer ease, on some fair brow, 
Let me behold, by breezy murmurs cool'd. 
Broad o'er my head the verdant cedar wave, 
And high palmetos lift their graceful shade. 
Or, stretch' d amid these orchards of the sun, 
Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl. 
And from the palm to draw its freshening wine. 
More bounteous far than all the frantic juice 
Which Bacchus pours ! Nor, on its slender twigs 
Low-bending, be the full pomegranate scom'd ; 
Nor, creeping through the woods, the gelid race 
Of berries. Oft in humble station dwells 
Unboastful worth, above fastidious pomp. 
Witness, thou best Anana, thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whate'er 
The poets imaged in the golden age : 
Quick let me strip thee of thy tufty coat. 
Spread thy ambrosial stores, and feast with Jove ! 

From these the prospect varies. Plains immense 
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Lie stretch' d below, interminable meads, 
And vast savannahs, where the wandering eye, 
Unfix' d, is in a verdant ocean lost. 
Another Flora there, of bolder hues. 
And richer sweets, beyond our garden's pride. 
Plays o'er the fields, and showers with sudden hand 
Exuberant Spring : for oft these valleys shift 
Their green embroider' d robe to fiery brown. 
And swift to green again, as scorching suns. 
Or streaming dews and torrent rains, prevail. 

Along these lonely regions where, retired 
From little scenes of art, great Nature dwells 
In awful solitude, and nought is seen 
But the wild herds that own no master's stall. 
Prodigious rivers roll their fattening seas : 
On whose luxuriant herbage, half-conceal'd. 
Like a fallen cedar, far diffused his train. 
Cased in green scales, the crocodile extends. 
The flood disparts ; behold ! in plaited mail 
Behemoth* rears his head. Glanced from his side, 
The darted steel in idle shivers flies : 
He fearless walks the plain, or seeks the hills : 
Where, as he crops his varied fare, the herds, 
In widening circle round, forget their food. 
And at the harmless stranger wondering gaze. 

Peaceful, beneath primeval trees, that cast 
Their ample shade o'er Niger's yellow stream, 
And where the Ganges rolls his sacred wave ; 
Or mid the central depth of blackening woods, 
High raised in solemn theatre around, 

• The hippopotamus, or river-horse. 
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Leans the huge elephant.: wisest of brutes ! 

O truly wise, with gentle might endow'd, 

Though powerful, not destructive ! here he sees 

Eevolving ages sweep the changeful earth, 

And empires rise and fall ; regardless he 

Of what the never-resting race of men 

Project : thrice happy ! could he 'scape their guile, 

Who mine, from cruel avarice, his steps ; 

Or with his towery grandeur swell their state, 

The pride of kings ! or else his strength pervert, 

And bid him rage amid the mortal fray. 

Astonish' d at the madness of mankind. 

"Wide o'er the winding umbrage of the floods. 
Like vivid blossoms glowing from afar, * 
Thick swarm the brighter birds. For Nature's hand. 
That with a sportive vanity has deck'd 
The plumey nations, there her gayest hues 
Profusely pours. But, if she bids them shine, 
Array 'd in all the beauteous beams of day. 
Yet frugal still, she humbles them in song.* 
Nor envy we the gaudy robes they lent 
Proud Montezuma's realm, whose legions cast 
A boundless radiance waving on the sun, 
While Philomel is ours ; while in our shades. 
Through the soft silence of the listening night, 
The sober-suited songstress trills her lay. 

But come, my Muse, the desert-barrier burst, 
A wild expanse of lifeless sand and sky : 
And, swifter than the toiling caravan, 



• In all the regions of the torrid zone the birds, though more beautiful 
their plumage, are observed to be leas melodious than ours. 
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Shoot o'er the vale of Sennar ; ardent climb 
The Nubian mountains, and the secret bounds 
Of jealous Abyssinia boldly pierce. 
Thou art no ruffian, who beneath the mask 
Of social commerce com'st to rob their wealth ; 
No holy fury thou, blaspheming Heaven, 
With consecrated steel to stab their peace, 
And through the land, yet red from civil wounds, 
To spread the purple tyranny of Home. 
Thou, like the harmless bee, may'st freely range, 
From mead to mead bright with exalted flowers. 
From jasmine grove to grove may'st wander gay, 
Through palmy shades and aromatic woods, 
That grace the plains, invest the peopled hills. 
And up the more than Alpine mountains wave. 
There on the breezy summit, spreading fair 
For many a league ; or on stupendous rocks, 
That from the sun-redoubling vaUey lift. 
Cool to the middle air, their lawny tops. 
Where palaces, and fanes, and villas rise. 
And gardens smile around, and cultured fields ; 
And fountains gush, and careless herds and flocks 
Securely stray ; a world within itself. 
Disdaining all assault : there let me draw 
Ethereal soul, there drink reviving gales. 
Profusely breathing from the spicy groves. 
And vales of fragrance ; there at distance hear 
The roaring floods, and cataracts, that sweep 
From disembowel' d earth the virgin gold ; 
And o'er the varied landscape, restless, rove. 
Fervent with life of every fairer kind : 
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A land of wonders ! which the sun still eyes 
With ray direct, as of the lovely realm 
Eaamour'd, and delighting there to dwell. 

How changed the scene ! In blazing height of noon 
The sun, oppressed, is plunged in thickest gloom. 
Still horror reigns, a dreary twilight round 
Of struggling night and day malignant mix'd. 
For to the hot equator crowding fast. 
Where, highly rarefied, the yielding air 
Admits their stream, incessant vapours roll. 
Amazing clouds on clouds continual heap'd ; 
Or whirl'd tempestuous by the gusty wind. 
Or silent borne along, heavy, and slow. 
With the big stores of steaming oceans charged. 
Meantime, amid these upper seas, condensed 
Around the cold aerial mountain's brow. 
And by conflicting winds together dash'd. 
The thunder holds his black tremendous throne ; 
From cloud to cloud the rending lightnings rage ; 
Till, in the furious elemental war 
Dissolved, the whole precipitated mass 
Unbroken floods and solid torrents pours. 

The treasures these, hid from the bounded search 
Of ancient knowledge ; whence with annual pomp, 
Eich king of floods ! overflows the swelling Nile. 
From his two springs, in Gojam's sunny realm, 
Pure-welling out, he through the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea rolls his infant stream. 
There, by the Naiads nursed, he sports away 
His playful youth, amid the fragrant isles. 
That with unfading verdure smile around. 
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Ambitious, tbence the manly river breaks ; 
And gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
"With all the mellow'd treasures of the sky, 
Winds in progressive majesty along : 
Through splendid kingdoms now devolves his maze, 
Now wanders wild o'er solitary tracts 
Of life-deserted sand ; till, glad to quit 
The joyless desert, down the Nubian rocks. 
Prom thimdering steep to steep he pours his urn. 
And Egypt joys beneath the spreading wave. 

His brother Niger, too, and all the floods 
In which the fuU-form'd maids of Afric lave 
Their jetty limbs ; and all that from the tract 
Of woody mountains stretch' d through gorgeous Ind 
Fall on Cor'mandel's coast, or Malabar ; 
From Menam's* orient stream, that nightly shines 
With insect-lamps, to where Aurora sheds 
On Indus' smiling banks the rosy shower : 
All, at this bounteous season, ope their urns, 
And pour un toiling harvest o'er the land. 

Nor less thy world, Columbus, drinks, refreshed, . 
The lavish moisture of the melting year. 
Wide o'er his isles, the branching Oronoque 
Rolls a brown deluge ; and the native drives 
To dwell aloft on life-sufficing trees. 
At once his dome, his robe, his food, and arms. 
Swell' d by a thousand streams, impetuous hurl'd 
From all the roaring Andes, huge descends 

* The river that runs through Siam, on whose banks a rast molti- 
tade of those insects, called fire-flies, make a beautiful appearance in the 
night. 
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The mighty Orellana.* Scarce the Muse 
Dares stretch her wing o'er this enormous mass 
Of rushing water ; scarce she dares attempt 
The sea-like Plata ; to whose dread expanse, 
Continuous depth, and wondrous length of course, 
Our floods are rills. With unabated force, 
In silent dignity they sweep along. 
And traverse realms unknown, and blooming wilds, 
And fruitful deserts, worlds of solitude. 
Where the sun smiles and seasons teem in vain, 
Unseen and unenjoy'd. Forsaking these. 
O'er peopled plains they fair-diffusive flow, 
And many a nation feed, and circle safe, 
In their soft bosom, many a happy isle ; 
The seat of blameless Pan, yet undisturb'd 
By Christian crimes and Europe's cruel sons. 
Thus pouring on, they proudly seek the deep, 
Whose vanquish' d tide recoiling from the shock, 
Yields to the liquid weight of half the globe ; 
And Ocean trembles for his green domain. 

But what avails this wondrous waste of wealth ? 
This gay profusion of luxurious bliss ? 
This pomp of Nature ? what their balmy meads. 
Their powerful herbs, and Ceres void of pain ? 
By vagrant birds dispersed and wafting winds. 
What their unplanted fruits ? what the cool draught 
The ambrosial food, rich gums, and spicy health. 
Their forests yield ? their toiling insects what ? 
Their silky pride, and vegetable robes ? 



* The river of the Amazons. 
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All ! what avail their fatal treasures, hid 

Deep in the bowels of the pitying earth, 

Golconda's gems, and sad Potosi's mines. 

Where dwelt the gentlest children of the sun ? 

What all that Afric's golden rivers roll, 

Her odorous woods, and shining ivory stores ? 

Ill-fated race ! the softening arts of peace. 

Whatever the humanizing Muses teach ; 

The godlike wisdom of the temper' d breast ; 

Progressive truth, the patient force of thought ; 

Investigation calm, whose silent powers 

Command the world ; the light that leads to Heaven ; 

Kind equal rule, the government of laws. 

And all-protecting Freedom, which alone 

Sustains the name and dignity of man : 

These are not theirs. The parent sun himself 

Seems o'er this world of slaves to tyrannize ; 

And, with oppressive ray, the roseate bloom 

Of beauty blasting, gives the gloomy hue. 

And feature gross : or worse, to ruthless deeds, 

Mad jealousy, blind ragfe, and fell revenge. 

Their fervid spirit fires. Love dwells not there. 

The soft regards, the tenderness of life. 

The heart-shed tear, the ineffable delight 

Of sweet humanity : these court the beam 

Of milder climes ; in selfish fierce desire. 

And the wild fury of voluptuous sense. 

There lost. The very brute creation there 

This rage partakes, and burns with horrid fire. 

Lo ! the green serpent, from his dark abode. 
Which e'en Imagination fears to tread. 
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At noon forth issuing, gathers up his train 

In orbs immense, then, darting out anew, 

Seeks the refreshing fount ; by which diffused, 

He throws his folds : and while, with threatening tongi 

And deathful jaws erect, the monster curls 

His flaming crest, all other thirst, appall' d. 

Or shivering flies, or check' d at distance stands, 

Nor dares approach. But still more direful he. 

The small close-lurking minister of fate. 

Whose high-concocted venom, through the veins, 

A rapid lightning darts, arresting swift 

The vital current. Form'd to humble man. 

This child of vengeful Nature ! there, sublimed 

To fearless lust of blood, the savage race 

Boam, licensed by the shading hour of guilt. 

And foul misdeed, when the pure day has shut 

His sacred eye. The tiger darting fierce 

Impetuous on the prey his glauce has doom'd ; 

The lively shining leopard, speckled o'er 

With many a spot, the beauty of the waste ; 

And, scorning all the taming arts of man. 

The keen hyena, fellest of the fell. 

These, rushing from the inhospitable woods 

Of Mauritania, or the tufted isles 

That verdant rise amid the Libyan wild, 

Innumerous glare around their shaggy king, 

Majestic, stalking o'er the printed sand ; 

And, with imperious and repeated roars. 

Demand their fated food. The fearful flocks 

Crowd near the guardian swain ; the nobler herds, 

Where round their lordly bull, in rural ease, 
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They ruminating lie, with horror hear 
The coming rage. The awaken' d village starts ; 
And to her fluttering breast the mother strains 
Her thoughtless infant. From the pirate's den, 
Or stem Morocco's tyrant fang escaped, 
The wretch half wishes for his bonds again : 
While, uproar all, the wilderness resoimds, 
From Atlas eastward to the frighted Nile. 




Unhappy he ! who from the first of joys, 
Society, cut off, is left alone 
Amid this world of death. Day after day. 
Sad on the jutting eminence he sits. 
And views the main that ever toils below ; 
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Still fondly forming, in the farthest verge, 
Where the round ether mixes with the ware. 
Ships, dim-discover' d, dropping from the clouds ; 
At evening, to the setting sun he tume 
A mournful eye, and down his dying heart 
Sinks helpless ; while the wonted roar is up. 
And hiss continual through the tedious night. 
Yet here, e'en here, into these black abodes 
Of monsters, unappall'd, from stooping Eome, 
And guilty Caesar, Liberty retired, 
Her Cato following through Numidian wilds : 
Disdainful of Campania's gentle plains. 
And all the green delights Ausonia pours ; 
When for them she must bend the servile knee, 
And, fawning, take the splendid robber's boon. 

Nor stop the terrors of these regions here. 
Commission' d demons oft, angels of wrath, 
Let loose the raging elements. Breathed hot 
From all the boundless furnace of the sky. 
And the wide glittering waste of burning sand, 
A suffocating wind the pilgrim smites 
With instant death. Patient of thirst and toil, 
Son of the desert ! e'en the camel feels. 
Shot through his wither' d heart, the fiery blast. 
Or from the black-red ether, bursting broad. 
Sallies the sudden whirlwind. Straight the sands, 
Commoved around, in gathering eddies play : 
Nearer and nearer still they darkening come ; 
Till, with the general all-involving storm 
Swept up, the whole continuous wilds arise ; 
And by their noon-day fount dejected thrown. 
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Or sunk at night in sad disastrous sleep, 

Beneath descending hills, the caravan 

Is buried deep. In Cairo's crowded streets 

The impatient merchant, wondering, waits in vain, 

And Mecca saddens at the long delay. 

But chief at sea, whose every flexile wave 
Obeys the blast, the aerial tumult swells. 
In the dread ocean, undulating wide, 
Beneath the radiant line that girts the globe, 
The circling Typhon, whirl' d from point to point, 
Exhausting all the rage of all the sky, 
And dire Ecnephia* reign. Amid the heavens, 
Falsely serene, deep in a cloudy speck f 
Compress'd, the mighty tempest brooding dwells : 
Of no regard, save to the skilful eye. 
Fiery and foul, the small prognostic hangs 
Aloft, or on the promontory's brow 
Musters its force. A faint deceitful calm, 
A fluttering gale the demon sends before, 
To tempt the spreading sail. Then down At once. 
Precipitant, descends a mingled mass 
Of roaring winds, and flame, and rushing floods. 
In wild amazement fix'd the sailor stands. 
Art is too slow : by rapid fate oppress' d. 
His broad-wing' d vessel drinks the whelming tide. 
Hid in the bosom of the black abyss. 
With such mad seas the daring Gama J fought, 

* Tjphon and Ecnephia, terms for particular storms, or hurricanes, known 
only between the tropics. 

t Called by sailors the Ox-eye, being in appearance, at first, no bigger. 

X Tasoo de Gkuna, the first who sailed round Africa, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, to the East Indies. 
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Eor many a day, and many a dreadful night, 

Incessant, labouring round the stormy Gape ; 

By bold ambition led, and bolder thirst 

Of gold. For then from ancient gloom emerged 

The rising world of trade : the Genius, then, 

Of navigation, that, in hopeless sloth. 

Had slumber*d on the vast Atlantic deep, , 

For idle ages, starting, heard, at last. 

The Lusitanian Prince ;* who. Heaven-inspired, 

To love of useful glory roused mankind. 

And in unbounded commerce mix'd the world. 

Increasing still the terrors of these storms. 
His jaws horrific arm'd with threefold fate. 
Here dwells the direful shark. Lured by the scent 
Of steaming crowds, of rank disease, and death. 
Behold ! he, rushing, cuts the briny flood. 
Swift as the gale can bear the ship along ; 
And, from the partners of that cruel trade, 
Which spoils unhappy Guinea of her sons. 
Demands his share of prey ; demands themselves. 
The stormy fates descend : one death involves 
Tyrants and slaves ; when straight, their mangled limbs 
Crashing at once, he dyes the purple seas 
With gore, and riots in the vengeful meal. 

When o'er this world, by equinoctial rains 
Flooded immense, looks out the joyless sun, 
And draws the copious steam from swampy fens. 
Where putrefaction into life ferments, 

* Don Hemy, third son to John the First, king of Portugal. His strong 
genius to the discoyery of new countries was the chief source of all the 
modem improyements in nayigation. 
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Arid breathes destructive myriads ; or from woods, 
Impenetrable shades, recesses foul, 
In vapours rank and blue corruption wrapt. 
Whose gloomy horrors yet no desperate foot 
Has ever dared to pierce ; then, wasteful, forth 
Walks the dire power of pestilent disease. 
A thousand hideous fiends her course attend. 
Sick Nature blasting, and to heartless woe, 
And feeble desolation, casting down 
The towering hopes and all the pride of Man. 
Such as, of late, at Carthagena quench'd 
The British fire. You, gallant Vernon, saw 
The miserable scene ; you, pitying, saw 
To infant-weakness sunk the warrior's arm ; 
Saw the deep-racking pang, the ghastly form, 
The lip pale-quivering, and the beamless eye 
No more with ardour bright : you heard the groans 
Of agonizing ships, from shore to shore ; 
Heard, nightly plunged amid the sullen waves, 
The frequent corse ; while on each other fix*d 
In sad presage, the blank assistants seem*d. 
Silent, to ask whom Fate would next demand. 

What need I mention those inclement skies, 
Where, frequent o'er the sickening city. Plague, 
The fiercest child of Nemesis divine, 
Descends ? Prom Ethiopia's poison'd woods, 
From stifled Cairo's filth, and fetid fields 
With locust-armies putrefying heap'd,* 
This great destroyer sprung. Her awful rage 

* These are the causes supposed to be the first origin of the pbgne, in 
Dr. Mead's elegant book on that subject. 
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The brutes escape : man is her destined prey ; 

Intemperate man ! and, o'er his gaUtj domes, 

She draws a close incumbent doud of death ; 

Unintermpted by the living winds, 

Forbid to blow a wholesome breeze ; and stain'd 

With many a mixture by the sun, suffused. 

Of angry aspect. Princely wisdom, then. 

Dejects his watchful eye ; and from the hand 

Of feeble justice, ineffectual drop 

The sword and balance : mute the voice of joy, 

And hush'd the clamour of the busy world. 

Empty the streets, with uncouth verdure clad ; 

Into the worst of deserts sudden tum*d 

The cheerful haunt of men : unless escaped 

From the doom'd house where matchless horror reigns, 

Shut up by barbarous fear, the smitten wretch, 

With frenzy wQd, breaks loose ; and, loud to Heaven 

Screaming, the dreadful policy arraigns, 

Inhuman, and unwise. The sullen door, 

Yet uninfected, on its cautious hinge 

Fearing to turn, abhors society ; 

Pependants, friends, relations. Love himself, 

Savaged by woe, forget the tender tie, 

The sweet engagement of the feeling heart. 

But vain their selfish care : the circling sky, 

The wide enlivening air, is full of fate ; 

And, struck by turns, in solitary pangs 

They fall, unblest, untended, and unmoum'd. 

Thus o'er the prostrate city black Despair 

Extends her raven wing : while, to complete 

The scene of desolation, stretch'd around, 
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The grim guards stand, denying all retreat, 
And give the flying wretch a better death. 

Much yet remains unsung : the rage intense 
Of brazen-vaulted skies, of iron fields, 
"Where drought and famine starved the blasted year : 
Fired by the torch of noon to tenfold rage. 
The infuriate hill that shoots the pillar' d flame ; 
And, roused within the subterranean world. 
The expanding earthquake, that resistless shakes 
' Aspiring cities from their solid base. 
And buries mountains in the flaming gulf. 
But 'tis enough ; return, my vagrant Muse ; 
A nearer scene of horror calls thee home. 

Behold, slow-settling o'er the lurid grove 
Unusual darkness broods ; and growing gains 
The full possession of the sky, surcharged 
With wrathful vapour, from the secret beds 
Where sleep the mineral generations, drawn. 
Thence nitre, sulphur, and the fiery spume 
Of fat bitumen, steaming on the day. 
With various-tinctured trains of latent flame, 
Pollute the sky, and in yon baleful cloud, 
A reddening gloom, a magazine of fate. 
Ferment ; till by the touch ethereal roused. 
The dash of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below. 
They furious spring. A boding silence reigns. 
Dread through the dun expanse ; save the dull sound 
That from the mountain, previous to the storm, 
Bolls o'er the muttering earth, disturbs the flood. 
And shakes the forest-leaf without a breath. 
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Prone, to the lowest vale, the aerial tribes 
Descend : the tempest-loving raven scarce 
Dares wing the dubious dusk. In rueful gaze 
The cattle stand, and on the scowling heavens 
Cast a deploring eye ; by man forsook, 
Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast. 
Or seeks the shelter of the downward cave. 

'Tis listening fear, and dumb amazement all : 
When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud ; 
And following slower, in explosion vast. 
The Thunder raises his tremendous voice. 
At first, heard solemn o'er the verge of Heaven, 
The tempest growls ; but as it nearer comes, 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind. 
The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds : till over head a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide ; then shuts, 
And opens wider ; shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 
Follows the loosen' d aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling ; peal on peal 
Crush' d horrible, convulsing heaven and earth. 

Down comes a deluge of sonorous hail. 
Or prone-descending rain. Wide-rent, the clouds 
Pour a whole flood ; and yet, its flame unquench'd, 
The unconquerable lightning struggles through, 
Eagged and fierce, or in red whirling balls. 
And fires the mountains with redoubled rage. 
Black from the stroke above, the smould'ring pine 
Stands a sad shatter'd trunk : and, stretch'd below, 
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A lifeless group the blasted cattle lie : 

Here the soft flocks, with that same harmless look 

They wore alive, and ruminating still 

In Fancy's eye ; and there the frowning bull, 

And ox half raised. Struck on the castled cliff, 

The venerable tower and spiry fime 

Eesign their aged pride. The gloomy woods 

Start at the flash, and from their deep recess, 

Wide-flaming out, their trembHng inmates shake. 

Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 

The repercussive roar : with mighty crush, 

Into the flashing deep, from the rude rocks 

Of Penmanmaur heap'd hideous to the sky. 

Tumble the smitten cliff's ; and Snowden's peak. 

Dissolving, instant yields his wintry load. 

Far seen, the heights of heathy Cheviot blaze. 

And Thul6 bellows through her utmost isles. 

Gruilt hears appall'd, with deeply troubled thought ; 
And yet not always on the guilty head 
Descends the fated flash. Toimg Celadon 
And his Amelia were a matchless pair ; 
With equal virtue form'd, and equal grace, 
The same, distinguish' d by their sex alone : 
Hers the mild lustre of the blooming mom, 
And his the radiance of the risen day. 

They loved : but such the guileless passion was, 
As in the dawn of time inform' d the heart 
Of innocence and undissembling truth. 
'Twas friendship, heighten' d by the mutual wish ; 
The enchanting hope, and sympathetic glow, 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
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To love, each was to each a dearer self; 
Supremely happy in the awaken'd power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades, 
StiU in harmonious intercourse they lived 
The rural day, and talk'd the flowing heart, 
Or sigh'd and look'd unutterahle things. 

So pass'd their life, a clear united stream, 
By care unruffled ; till, in evil hour. 
The tempest caught them on the tender walk. 
Heedless how far and where its mazes stray'd, 
While, with each other West, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden smile around. 
Heavy with instant fate, her bosom heaved 
Unwonted sighs, and, stealing oft a look 
Of the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Pell tearful, wetting her disordered cheek. 
In vain assuring love, and confidence 
In Heaven, repress'd her fear ; it grew, and shook 
Her frame near dissolution. He perceived 
The unequal conflict, and as angels look 
On dying saints, his eyes compassion shed, 
With love illumined high ! " Fear not," he said, 

Sweet innocence ! thou stranger to offence. 
And inward storm ! He, who yon skies involves 
In frowns of darkness, ever smiles on thee 
With kind regard. O'er thee the secret shaft 
That wastes at midnight, or the undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmless : and that very voice, 
Which thunders terror through the guilty heart. 
With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine. 
'Tis safety to be near thee sure, and thus 



To clasp perfection! " From his void embrace 
(Mysterious heaven!), that moment, to the ground, 
A blacken' d corse, was struck the beauteous maid I 
But who can paint the lover, as he stood. 
Pierced by severe amazement, hating life. 
Speechless, and fix'd in all the death of woe ! 
So (faint resemblance !) on the marble tomb. 
The well-dissembled mourner stooping stands, 
For ever silent and for ever sad. 
As from the face of Heaven the shattered clouds 
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Tamultuous rove, the interminable sky, 
Sublimer swells, and o'er the world expands 
A purer azure. Nature, from the storm. 
Shines out afresh ; and through the lighten'd air 
A higher lustre and a clearer calm, 
•Diffiisive, tremble ; while, as if in sign 
Of danger past, a glittering robe of joy, 
Set off abundant by the yellow ray. 
Invests the fields, and Nature smiles revived. 

'Tis beauty all, and grateful song around, 
Join'd to the low of kine, and numerous bleat 
Of flocks thick-nibbHng through the clover' d vale. 
And shall the hymn be marr'd by thankless Man, 
Most-favour' d ; who, with voice articulate. 
Should lead the chorus of this lower world ? 
Shall he, so soon forgetful of the Hand 
That hush'd the thimder, and serenes the sky, 
Extinguish'd feel that spark the tempest waked. 
That sense of powers exceeding far his own, 
Ere yet his feeble heart has lost its fears ? 

Cheer'd by the milder beam, the sprightly youth 
Speeds to the well-known pool, whose crystal depth 
A sandy bottom shows. Awhile he stands 
Q-azing the inverted landscape, half afraid 
To meditate the blue profound below ; 
Then plunges headlong down the circling flood. 
His ebon tresses, and his rosy cheek 
Instant emerge ; and through the obedient wave. 
At each short breathing by his lip repell'd. 
With arms and legs according well, he makes, 
As humour leads, an easy- winding path ; 
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While, from his polish' d sides, a dewy light 
Effuses on the pleased spectators round. 

This is the purest exercise of health. 
The kind refresher of the summer-heats ; 
Nor when cold "Winter keens the brightening flood, 
Would I, weak-shivering, linger on the brink. 
Thus life redoubles, and is oft preserved, 
By the bold swimmer, in the swift illapse 
Of accident disastrous. Hence the limbs 
Knit into force ; and the same Eoman arm. 
That rose victorious o'er the conquer' d earth. 
First learn' d, while tender, to subdue the wave. 
E'en from the body's purity the mind 
Eeceives a secret sjrmpathetic aid. 

Close in the covert of a hazel copse. 
Where, winded into pleasing solitudes, 
Euns out the rambling dale, young Damon sat. 
Pensive, and pierced with love's delightful pangs. 
There to the stream that down the distant rocks 
Hoarse- murmuring fell, and plaintive breeze that play'd 
Among the bending willows, falsely he 
Of Musidora's cruelty complain' d. 
She felt his flame ; but deep within her breast 
In bashful coyness, or in maiden pride. 
The soft return conceal' d ; save when it stole 
In sidelong glances from her downcast eye, 
Or from her swelling soul in stifled sighs. 
Touch'd by the scene, no stranger to his vows, 
He framed a melting lay, to try her heart ; 
And, if an infant passion struggled there, 
To call that passion forth. Thrice happy swain ! 
A lucky chance, that oft decides the fate 
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Of mighty monarchs, then decided thine. 
For lo ! conducted by the laughing Loves, 
This cool retreat his Musidora sought : 
Warm in her cheek the sultry season glow'd ; 
And, robed in loose array, she came to bathe 
Her fervent limbs in the refreshing stream. 
What shall he do ? In sweet confusion lost, 
And dubious flutterings, he awhile remain'd : 
A pure ingenuous elegance of soul, 
A delicate refinement, known to few. 
Perplex' d his breast, and urged him to retire : 
But love forbade. Te prudes in virtue, say, 
Say, ye severest, what would you have done ? 
Meantime, this fairer nymph than ever blest 
Arcadian stream, with timid eye around 
The banks surveying, stripp'd her beauteous limbs, 
To taste the lucid coolness of the flood. 
Ah ! then, not Paris on the piny top 
Of Ida panted stronger, when aside 
The rival goddesses the veil divine 
Cast unconfined, and gave him all their charms. 
Than, Damon, thou ; as from the snowy leg, 
And slender foot, the inverted silk she drew ; 
As the soft touch dissolved the virgin zone ; 
And, through the parting robe, the alternate breast, 
With youth wild-throbbing, on thy lawless gaze 
In full luxuriance rose. But, desperate youth. 
How durst thou risk the soul-distracting view, 
As fipom her naked limbs of glowing white. 
Harmonious swell' d by Nature's finest hand. 
In folds loose floating fell the fainter lawn ; 
And fair exposed she stood, shrunk from herself, 
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With fancy blushing, at the doubtful breeze 

Alarm' d, and starting like the fearful fawn ? 

Then to the flood she rush'd ; the parted flood 

Its lovely guest with closing waves received ; 

And every beauty softening, every grace 

Mushing anewy a mellow lustre shed : 

As shines the lily through the crystal mild ; 

Or, as the rose amid the morning dew. 

Fresh from Aurora's hand more sweetly glows. 

"While thus she wanton' d, now beneath the wave 

But ill-conceal'd ; and now with streaming locks, 

That half-embraced her in a humid veil, 

Eising again, the latent Damon drew 

Such maddening draughts of beauty to the soul, 

As for awhile o'erwhelm'd his raptured thought 

With luxury too daring. Check'd, at last, 

By love's respectful modesty, he deem'd 

The theft profane, if aught profane to love 

Can e'er be deem'd ; and, struggling from the shade, 

With headlong hurry fled : but first these lines. 

Traced by his ready pencil, on the bank 

With trembling hand he threw : — " Bathe on, my fair, 

Yet unbeheld save by the sacred eye 

Of faithful love : I go to guard thy haunt, 

To keep from thy recess each vagrant foot. 

And each licentious eye.*' With wild surprise, 

As if to marble struck, devoid of sense, 

A stupid moment motionless she stood : 

So stands the statue * that enchants the world, 



The Yenos of Medici. 
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So bending tries to yefl the matchless boost. 

The mingled beauties of exulting Greece. 

Becorering, swift she flew to find those robes 

Which blissful Eden knew not ; and, arraj'd 

In careless haste, the alarming paper snatch'd. 

But, when her Damon's well-known hand she mw. 

Her terrors yanisth'd, and a softer train 

Of mix'd emotions, hard to be described. 

Her sudden bosom seized : shame Toid of guilt, 

The charming blush of innocence, esteem. 

And admiration of her lover's flame, 

Bjr modestjr exalted : e'en a sense 

Of self-approving beauty stole across 

Her busy thought. At length a tender calm 

Hush'd, by degrees, the tumult of her soul ; 

And on the spreading beech, that o'er the stream 

Incumbent hung, she with the sylvan pen 

Of rural lovers this confeasion carved, 

Which soon her Damon kias'd with weeping joy : 

" Dear youth ! sole judge of what these verses mean. 

By fortune too much favour' d, but by love, 

Alas ! not favoured less, be still as now 

Discreet : the time may come you need not fly." 

The sun has lost his rage : his downward orb 
Shoots nothing now but animating warmth 
And vital lustre ; that with various ray 
Lights up the clouds, those beauteous robes of Heaven, 
Incessant roll'd into romantic shapes ; 
The dream of waking Fancy ! Broad below. 
Cover' d with ripening fruits, and swelling fast 
Into the perfect year, the pregnant earth 
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And all her tribes rejoice. Now the soft hour 

Of walking comes, for him who lonely loves 

To seek the distant hills, and there converse 

With Nature ; there to harmonize his heart, 

And in pathetic song to breathe around 

The harmony to others. Social friends, 

Attuned to happy unison of soul ; 

To whose exalting eye a fairer world, 

Of which the vulgar never had a glimpse, 

Displays its charms ; whose minds are richly fraught 

With philosophic stores, superior light ; 

And in whose breast, enthusiastic, bums 

Virtue, the sons of interest deem romance ; 

Now caird abroad, enjoy the falling day : 

Now to the verdant portico of woods. 

To Nature's vast Lyceum, forth they walk ; 

By that kind school where no proud master reigns, 

The full free converse of the friendly heart, 

Improving and improved. Now from the world. 

Sacred to sweet retirement, lovers steal. 

And pour their souls in transport, which the sire 

Of love approving hears, and calls it good. 

Which way, Amanda, shall we bend our course ? 
The choice perplexes. Wherefore should we choose ? 
All is the same with thee. Say, shall we wind 
Along the streams ? or walk the smiling mead ? 
Or court the forest glades ? or wander wild 
Among the waving harvests ? or ascend. 
While radiant Summer opens all its pride, 
Thy hill, delightful Shene P* Here let us sweep 

* The old name of Bichmond, signifying, in Saxon, shining, or splendour. 
O 



The boundless landscape : now the raptured eye, 
Exulting swift, to huge Augusta send ; 
Now to the Sister-hills* that skirt her plain, 
To lofty Harrow now, and now to where 
Majestic Windsor lifts his princely brow. 
In lovely contrast to this glorious view. 
Calmly magnificent, then will we turn 
To where the silver Thames first rural grows. 
There let the feasted eye unwearied stray : 

* Highgate and Haxnpstead. 
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Luxurious, there, rove through the pendent woods 

That nodding hang o'er Harrington's retreat ; 

And, stooping thence to Ham's embowering walks, 

Beneath whose shades, in spotless peace retired. 

With her the pleasing partner of his heart, 

The worthy Queensberry yet laments his Gay, 

And polish' d Cornbury woos the willing Muse, 

Slow let us trace the matchless vale of Thames ; 

Fair winding up to where the Muses haunt 

In Twick'nam's bowers, and for their Pope implore 

The healing Grod;* to royal Hampton's pile. 

To Clermont's terraced height, and Esher's groves, 

Where in the sweetest solitude, embraced 

By the soft windings of the silent Mole, 

From courts and senates Pelham finds repose. 

Enchanting vale ! beyond what'er the Muse 

Has of Achaia or Hesperia sung ! 

vale of bliss ! softly swelling hills ! 

On which the Power of Cultivation lies. 

And joys to see the wonders of his toil. 

Heavens ! what a goodly prospect spreads around. 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 
And glittering towns, and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays ! 
Happy Britannia ! where, the Queen of Arts 
Inspiring vigour. Liberty abroad 
Walks, unconfined, e'en to thy farthest cots, 
And scatters plenty with unsparing hand. 

Eich is thy soil, and merciful thy clime ; 
Thy streams unfailing in the Summer's drought ; 

* In his last aioknem. 
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Umnafccli'd thy guardian oaks ; thy valleys float 
With golden waves : and, on thy mountains flocks, 
Bleat numberless ; while, roving round their sides, 
Bellow the blackening herds in lusty droves. 
Beneath, thy meadows glow, and rise unquell'd 
Against the mower's scythe. On every hand 
Thy villas shine. Thy country teems with wealth ; 
And property assures it to the swain. 
Pleased and unwearied, in his guarded toil. 

Full are thy cities with the sons of Art ; 
And trade and joy, in every busy street. 
Mingling are heard ; e'en Drudgery himself, 
As at the car he sweats, or dusty hews 
The palace stone, looks gay. Thy crowded ports, 
* "Where rising masts an endless prospect yield, 
With labour burn, and echo to the shouts 
Of hurried sailor, as he hearty waves 
His last adieu, and loosening every sheet, 
Besigns the spreading vessel to the wind. 

Bold, firm, and graceful are thy generous youth, 
By hardship sinew'd, and by danger fired. 
Scattering the nations where they go ; and first 
Or in the listed plain, or stormy seas. 
Mild are thy glories too, as o'er the plans 
Of thriving peace thy thoughtful sires preside, 
In genius, and substantial learning, high ; 
Eor every virtue, every worth, renown' d ; 
Sincere, plain-hearted, hospitable, kind ; 
Yet like the mustering thunder when provoked. 
The dread of tyrants, and the sole resource 
Of those that under grim oppression groan. 




Thy sons of glory many ! Alfred thine, 
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In whom the Bplendour of heroic war, 
And more heroic peace, when governed well, 
Combine ; whose hallow'd name the Virtues saint, 
And his own Muses love ; the best of kings ! 
With him thy Edwards and thy Henries shine, 
Names dear to fame ; the first who deep impressed 
On haughty Graul the terror of thy arras. 
That awes her genius still. In statesmen thou,^ 
And patriots, fertile. Thine a steady More, 

' Who, with a generous though mistaken zeal, 
Withstood a brutal tyrant's useful rage. 
Like Cato firm, like Aristides just. 
Like rigid Cincinuatus nobly poor, 
A dauntless soul erect, who smiled on death. 
Frugal and wise, a Walsingham is thine, 
A Drake, who made thee mistress of the deep. 
And bore thy name in thunder round the worlds 
Then flamed thy spirit high : but who can speak 
The numerous worthies of the Maiden reign ? 
In Ealeigh mark their every glory mix'd ; 
Ealeigh, the scourge of Spain ! whose breast with aU 
The sage, the patriot, and the hero burn'd. 
Nor sunk his vigour, when a coward-reign 
The warrior fetter' d, and at last resigned. 
To glut the vengeance of a vanquished foe. 
Then active still and unrestrain'd, his mind 
Explored the vast extent of ages past, 
And with his prison-hours enrich'd the world ; 

* Yet found no times, in all the long research, 
So glorious, or so base, as those he proved, 
In which he conquered, and in which he bled. 
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Nor can the Muse the gallant Sidney pass : 

The plume of war ! with early laurels crown'd, 

The lover's myrtle, and the poet's bay. 

A Hampden too is thine, illustrious land, 

"Wise, strenuous, firm, of unsubmitting soul, 

Who stemm'd the torrent of a downward age 

To slavery prone, and bade thee rise again, 

In all thy native pomp of freedom bold. 

Bright, at his call, thy age of men efi*ulged. 

Of men on whom late time a kindling eye 

Shall turn, and tyrants tremble while they read. 

Bring every sweetest flower, and let me strew 

The grave where Eussell lies ; whose temper'd blood 

With calmest cheerfulness for thee resign' d, 

Stain'd the sad annals of a giddy reign ; 

Aiming at lawless power, though meanly sunk 

In loose inglorious luxury. With him 

His friend, the British Cassius,* fearless bled ; 

Of high determined spirit, roughly brave. 

By ancient learning to the enlighten'd love 

Of ancient freedom warm'd. Fair thy renown 

In av^rful sages and in noble bards ; 

Soon as the light of dawning Science spread 

Her orient ray, and waked the Muses' song. 

Thine is a Bacon ; hapless in his choice. 

Unfit to stand the civil storm of state. 

And through the smooth barbarity of courts. 

With firm but pliant virtue, forward still 

To urge his course : him for the studious shade 



• Algernon Sidney. 
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Eind Nature form'd, deep, comprehensive, clear, 
Exact, and elegant : in one rich soul, 
Plato, the Stagyrite, and Tully join'd. 
The great deliverer he ! who from the gloom 
Of cloister' d monks, and jargon-teaching schools, 
Led forth the true philosophy, there long 
Held in the magic chain of words and forms. 
And definitions void : he led her forth. 
Daughter of Heaven ! that slow-ascending still, 
Investigating sure the chain of things. 
With radiant finger points to Heaven again. 
The generous Ashley * thine, the friend of man ; 
"Who scann'd his nature with a brother's eye, 
His weakness prompt to shade, to raise his aim, 
To touch the finer movements of the mind, 
And with the moral beauty charm the heart. 
Why need I name thy Boyle, whose pious search 
Amid the dark recesses of his works, 
The great Creator sought ? And why thy Locke, 
Who made the whole internal world his own ? 
Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom Gt)d 
To mortals lent, to trace His boundless works 
From laws sublimely simple, speak thy fame 
In all philosophy. For lofty sense, 
Creative fancy, and inspection keen 
Through the deep windings of the human heart, 
Is tiot virild Shakspeare thine and Nature's boast ? 
Is not each great, each amiable Muse 
Of classic ages in thy Milton met ? 

« Anthony Aahley Cooper, Earl of Shaltesbuiy. 
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A genius universal as his theme ; 
Astonishing as chaos, as the bloom 
Of blowing Eden fair, as Heaven sublime ! 
Nor shall my verse that elder Bard forget, 
The gentle Spenser, Fancy's pleasing son ; 
Who, like a copious river, pour'd his song 
O'er all the mazes of enchanted ground : 
Nor thee, his ancient master, laughing sage, 
Chaucer, whose native manners-painting verse, 
Well moralized, shines through the Gothic cloud 
Of tixne and language o'er thy genius thrown. 

May my song soften, as thy daughters I, 
Britannia, hail ! for beauty is their own, 
The feeling heart, simplicity of life. 
And elegance, and taste : the faultless form, 
Shaped by the hand of harmony ; the cheek. 
Where the live crimson, through the native white 
Soft-shooting, o'er the face diffuses bloom. 
And every nameless grace ; the parted lip. 
Like the red rose-bud moist with morning dew. 
Breathing delight ; and, under flowing jet, 
Or sunny ringlets, or of circling brown. 
The neck slight-shaded, and the swelling breast ; 
The look resistless, piercing to the soiil, 
And by the soul inform'd, when dress'd in love 
She sits high-smiling in the conscious eye. 

Island of bliss ! amid the subject seas 
That thunder round thy rocky coasts, set up, 
At once the wonder, terror, and delight 
Of distant nations ; whose remotest shores 
Can soon be shaken by thy naval arm ; 
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Not to be shook thyself, but all assaults 
Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud sea-wave. 

O Thou ! by whose Almighty nod the scale 
Of empire rises, or alternate falls, 
Send forth the saving Virtues round the land. 
In bright patrol ; white Peace, and social Love ; 
The tender-looking Charity, intent 
On gentle deeds, and shedding tears through smiles ; 
Undaunted Truth ; and Dignity of mind : 
Courage composed, and keen ; sound Temperance, 
Healthful in heart and look ; clear Chastity, 
With blushes reddening as she moves along, 
Disordered at the deep regard she draws ; 
Rough Industry ; Activity untired. 
With copious life inform 'd, and all awake : 
While in the radiant front, superior shines 
That first paternal virtue. Public Zeal ; 
Who throws o'er all an equal wide survey, 
And, ever musing on the common weal, 
Still labours glorious with some great design. 

Low walks the sun, and broadens by degrees, 
Just o'er the verge of day. The shifting clouds 
Assembled gay, a richly gorgeous train, 
In all their pomp attend his setting throne. 
Air, earth, and ocean smile immense. And now, 
As if his weary chariot sought the bowers 
Of Amphitrite, and her tending nymphs 
(So Grecian fable sung), he dips his orb ; 
Now half-immersed ; and now a golden curve 
Gives one bright glance, then total disappears. 

For ever running an enchanted round, 
p 
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Passes the day, deceitful, vain, and void, 

As fleets the vision o'er the formful brain. 

This moment hurrying wild the impassion' d soul, 

The next in nothing lost. 'Tis so to him. 

The dreamer of this earth, an idle blank : 

A sight of horror to the cruel wretch. 

Who all day long in sordid pleasure roll'd. 

Himself a useless load, has squander' d vile. 

Upon his scoundrel train, what might have cheer' d 

A drooping family of modest worth. 

But to the generous still-improving mind. 

That gives the hopeless heart to sing for joy. 

Diffusing kind beneficence around, 

Boastless, as now descends the silent dew ; 

To him the long review of order' d life 

Is inward rapture, only to be felt. 

Confess' d from yonder slow-extinguish'd clouds, 
All ether softening, sober Evening takes 
Her wonted station in the middle air ; 
A thousand shadows at her beck. First this 
She sends on earth ; then that of deeper dye 
Steals soft behind ; and then a deeper still. 
In circle following circle, gathers round, 
To close the face of things. A fresher gale 
Begins to wave the wood, and stir the stream. 
Sweeping with shadowy gust the fields of com, 
"While the quail clamours for his running mate. 
Wide o'er the thistly lawn, as swells the breeze, 
A whitening shower of vegetable down 
Amusive floats. The kind impartial care 
Of Nature nought disdains : thoughtful to feed 
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Her lowest sons, and clothe the coming year, 
From field to field the feather' d seeds she wings 

His folded flock secure, the shepherd home 
Hies, merry-hearted ; and by turns relieves 
The ruddy milk-maid of her brimming pail ; 
The beauty whom, perhaps, his witless heart, 




Unknowing what the joy-mix'd anguish means, 
Sincerely loves, by that best language shown 
Of cordial glances, and obliging deeds. 
Onward they pass, o'er many a panting height, 
And valley sunk, and unfrequented ; where 
At fall of eve the fairy people throng. 
In various game, and revelry, to pass 
The summer night, as village stories tell. 
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But far about they wander from the grave 
Of him, whom his ungentle fortune urged 
Against his own sad breast to lift the hand 
Of impious violence. The lonely tower 
Is also shunn'd ; whose mournful chambers hold, 
So night-struck Fancy dreams, the yelling ghost. 

Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge, • 
The glow-worm lights his gem ; and through the dark 
A moving radiance twinkles. Evening yields 
The world to Night ; not in her winter-robe 
Of massy Stygian woof, but loose array 'd 
In mantle dun. A faint erroneous ray. 
Glanced from the imperfect surfaces of things, 
Flings half an image on the straining eye ; 
While wavering woods, and villages, and streams. 
And rocks, and mountain-tops, that long retain'd 
The ascending gleam, are all one swimming scene. 
Uncertain if beheld. Sudden to Heaven 
Thence weary vision turns ; where, leading soft 
The silent hours of love, with purest ray 
Sweet Venus shines ; and from her genial rise. 
When daylight sickens till it springs afresh, 
Unrival'd reigns, the fairest lamp of night. 
As thus the effulgence tremulous I drink. 
With cherish'd gaze, the lambent lightnings shoot 
Across the sky, or horizontal dart 
In wondrous shapes ; by fearful murmuring crowds 
Portentous deem'd. Amid the radiant orbs. 
That more than deck, that animate the sky, 
The life-infusing suns of other worlds, 
Lo ! from the dread immensity of space, 
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Eeturning, with accelerated course, 

The rushing comet to the sun descends ; 

And, as he sinks below the shading earth, 

"With awful train projected o'er the heavens, 

The guilty nations tremble. But, above 

Those superstitious horrors that enslave 

The fond sequacious herd, to mystic faith 

And blind amazement prone, the enlighten'd few, 

"Whose godlike minds Philosophy exalts, 

The glorious stranger hail. They feel a joy 

Divinely great ; they in their powers exult. 

That wondrous force of thought, which mounting spurns 

This dusky spot, and measures all the sky ; 

"While, from his far excursion through the wilds 

Of barren ether, faithful to his time. 

They see the blazing wonder rise anew. 

In seeming terror clad, but kjndly bent 

To work the will of all-sustaining Love ; 

From his huge vapoury train, perhaps, to shake 

Eeviving moisture on the numerous orbs 

Through which his long ellipsis winds ; perhaps 

To lend new fuel to declining suns. 

To light up worlds, and feed the eternal fire ! 

With thee, serene Philosophy, with thee. 
And thy bright garland, let me crown my song ! 
Effusive source of evidence, and truth ! 
A lustre shedding o'er the ennobled mind, 
Stronger than summer-noon ; and pure as that 
Whose mild vibrations soothe the parted soul, 
New to the dawning of celestial day. 
Hence through her nourish'd powers, enlarged by thee. 
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She springs aloft, with elevated pride, 

Above the tangling mass of low desires, 

That bind the fluttering crowd ; and, angel-wing'd. 

The heights of science and of virtue gains. 

Where all is calm and clear ; with Nature round, 

Or in the starry regions, or the abyss. 

To Eeason's and to Fancy's eye display'd : 

The first up-tracing, from the dreary void, 

The chain of causes and eflects to Him, 

The world-producing Essence, who alone 

Possesses being ; while the last receives 

The whole magnificence of heaven and earth, 

And every beauty, delicate or bold. 

Obvious or more remote, with livelier sense, 

Diffusive painted on the rapid mind. 

Tutor' d by thee, hence Poetry exalts 
Her voice to ages ; and informs the page 
With music, image, sentiment, and thought. 
Never to die ! the treasure of mankind ! 
Their highest honour, and their truest joy ! 

Without thee what were unenlighten'd man ? 
A savage, roaming through the woods and wilds. 
In quest of prey ; and with the unfashion'd fur 
Eough-clad ; devoid of every finer art. 
And elegance of life. Nor happiness 
Domestic, mix'd of tenderness and care, 
Nor moral excellence, nor social bliss. 
Nor guardian law were his ; nor various skill 
To turn the furrow, or to guide the tool 
Mechanic ; nor the heaven-conducted prow 
Of navigation bold, that fearless braves 
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The burning line, or dares the wintry pole. 

Mother severe of infinite delights ! 

Nothing, save rapine, indolence, and guile, 

And woes on avocs, a still-revolving train, 

Whose horrid circle had made human life 

Than non-existence worse : but, taught by thee, 

Ours are the plans of policy and peace ; 

To live like brothers, and conjunctive all 

Embellish life. "While thus laborious crowds 

Ply the tough oar. Philosophy directs 

The ruling helm ; or, like the liberal breath 

Of potent Heaven, invisible, the sail 

Swells out, and bears the inferior world along. 

Nor to this evanescent speck of earth 
Poorly confined, the radiant tracts on high 
Are her exalted range ; intent to gaze 
Creation through ; and, from that full complex 
Of never-ending wonders, to conceive 
Of the Sole Being right, who spoke the word, 
And Nature moved complete. With inward view, 
Thence on the ideal kingdom swift she turns 
Her eye ; and instant, at her powerful glance, 
The obedient phantoms vanish or appear ; 
Compound, divide, and into order shift. 
Each to his rank, from plain perception up 
To the fair forms of Fancy's fleeting train : 
To reason then, deducing truth from truth ; 
And notion quite abstract ; where first begins 
The world of spirits, action all, and life 
TJnfetter'd, and unmix'd. But here the cloud 
(So wills eternal Providence) sits deep : 
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Enough for us to know that this dark state, 

In wayward passions lost, and vain pursuits, 

This infancy of being, cannot prove 

The final issue of the works of God, 

By boundless Love and perfect Wisdom form'd, 

And ever rising with the rising mind. 
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The subject proposed. Address to Mr. Onslow. A prospect of the 
fields ready for harvest. Befleotions in praise of industry raised bj that 
view. Beaping. A tale relative to it. A harvest storm. Shooting and 
hunting ; their barbarity. A ludicrous account of fox-hunting. A 'view 
of an orchard. Wall-firuit. A vineyard. A description of fogs, frequent 
in the latter part of Autumn ; whence a digression, inquiring into the rise 
of fountains and rivers. Birds of season considered, that now shift their 
habitation. The prodigious number of them that cover the Northern 
and Western Isles of Scotland : hence a view of the country. A prospect 
of the diaoolonred, fading woods. After a gentle dusky day, moonlight. 
Autumnal meteors. Morning: to wbich succeeds a calm, pure, sunshiny 
day, such as usually shuts up the season. The harvest being gathered in, 
the country dissolved in joy. The whole concludes with a panegyric on a 
philosophical country life. 



Cbown'd with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf, 
While Autumn, nodding o'er the yellow plain, 
Comes jovial on ; the Dcric reed once more, 
Well pleased, I tune. Whate'er the wintry frost 
q2 
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Nitrous prepared, the various blossom'd Spring 
Put in white promise forth, and Summer-suns 
Concocted strong, rush boundless now to view. 
Pull, perfect all, and swell my glorious theme ! 

Onslow ! the Muse, ambitious of thy name, 
To grace, inspire, and dignify her song, 
"Would from the public voice thy gentle ear 
Awhile engage. Thy noble cares she knows , 
The patriot virtues that distend thy thought 
Spread on thy front, and in thy bosom glow ; 
While listening senates hang upon thy tongue, 
Devolving through the maze of eloquence 
A roll of periods, sweeter than her song. 
But she, too, pants for public virtue, she. 
Though weak of power, yet strong in ardent will. 
Whene'er her country rushes on her heart. 
Assumes a bolder note, and fondly tries 
To mix the patriot's with the poet's flame. 

When the bright Virgin gives the beauteous days, 
And Libra weighs in equal scales the year ; 
Prom Heaven's high cope the fierce eflulgence shook 
Of parting Summer, a serener blue. 
With golden light enliven' d, wide invests 
The happy world. Attemper' d suns arise, 
Sweet-beam' d, and shedding oft through lucid clouds 
A pleasing calm ; while broad, and brown, below, 
Extensive harvests hang the heavy head. 
Rich, silent, deep, they stand ; for not a gale 
Rolls its light billows o'er the bending plain : 
A calm of plenty ! till the ruffled air 
PaUs from its poise, and gives the breeze to blow. 
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Eent is the fleecy mantle of the sky; 
The clouds fly dijfferent ; and the sudden sun 
By fits effulgent gilds the illumined field, 
And black by fits the shadows sweep along. 
A gaily-checker'd heart-expanding view, 
Far as the circling eye can shoot around, 
Unbounded tossing in a flood of corn. 
These are thy blessings, Industry ! rough power ! 
Whom labour still attends, and sweat, and pain ; 
* Yet the kind source of every gentle art, 
And all the soft civility of life : 
Eaiser of human kind ! by Nature cast. 
Naked, and helpless, out amid the woo Js 
And wilds, to rude inclement elements ; 
With various seeds of art deep in the mind 
Implanted, and profusely pour'd around 
IMaterials infinite, but idle all. 
Still unexerted, in the unconscious breast. 
Slept the lethargic powers ; Corruption still, 
Voracious, swallow' d what the liberal hand 
Of Bounty scattered o'er the savage year : 
And still the sad barbarian, roving, niix'd 
With beasts of prey ; or for his acom-meul 
Fought the fierce tusky boar ; a shivering wretch ! 
Aghast, and comfortless, when the bleak north, 
With Winter charged, let the mix'd tempe^t fly, 
Hail, rain, and snow, and bitter-breathing frodt : 
Then to the shelter of the hut he fled. 
And the wild season, sordid, pined away. 
For home he had not ; home is the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, 
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Supporting and supported, polish' d friends, 
And dear relations, mingle into bliss. 
But this the rugged savage never felt, 
E'en desolate in crowds ; and thus his days 
EoU'd heavy, dark, and unenjoy'd along ; 
A waste of time ! till Industry approach' d. 
And roused him from his miserable sloth : 
His faculties unfolded ; pointed out. 
Where lavish Nature the directing hand 
Of art demanded ; show'd him how to raise 
His feeble force by the mechanic powers, 
To dig the mineral from the vaulted earth, 
On what to turn the piercing rage of fire. 
On what the torrent, and the gather' d blast; 
Gave the tall ancient forest to his axe ; 
Taught him to chip the wood, and hew the stone. 
Till by degrees the finish' d fabric rose ; 
Tore from his limbs the blood-polluted fur. 
And wrapt them in the woolly vestment warm, 
Or bright in glossy silk, and flowing lawn ; 
With wholesome viands fiU'd his table, pour'd 
The generous glass around, inspired to wake 
The life-refining soul of decent wit : 
Nor stopp'd at barren bare necessity ; 
But still advancing bolder, led him on 
To pomp, to pleasure, elegance, and grace ; 
And, breathing high ambition through his soul. 
Set science, wisdom, glory, in his view. 
And bade him be the lord of all below. 

Then gathering men their natural powers combined, 
And form'd a Public ; to the general good 
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Submitting, aiming, and conducting all. 

For this the Patriot- Council met, the full, 

The free, and fairly represented Whole ; 

For this they plann'd the holy guardian laws, 

Distinguished orders, animated arts, 

And with joint force Oppression chaining, set 

Imperial Justice at the helm ; yet still 

To them accountable : nor slavish dream' d 

That toiling millions must resign their weal, ' 

And all the honey of their search, to such 

As for themselves alone themselves have raised. 

Hence every form of cultivated life 
In order set, protected, and inspired. 
Into perfection wrought. Uniting all. 
Society grew numerous, high, polite. 
And happy. Nurse of art ! the city rear'd 
In beauteous pride her tower-encircled head ; 
And, stretching street on street, by thousands drew. 
From twining woody haunts, or the tough yew 
To bows strong-straining, her aspiring sons. 

Then Commerce brought into the public walk 
The busy merchant ; the big warehouse built ; 
Raised the strong crane ; choked up the loaded street 
With foreign plenty ; and thy stream, O Thames, 
Large, gentle, deep, majestic, king of floods ! 
Chose for his grand resort. On either hand. 
Like a long wintry forest, groves of masts 
Shot up their spires ; the bellying sheet between 
Possessed the breezy void ; the sooty hulk 
Steer' d sluggish on ; the splendid barge along 
Bow'd regular, to harmony ; around, 
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The boat, light-skimming, stretch'd its oary wings ; 

While deep the various voice of fervent toil 

From bank to bank increased ; whence, ribb'd with oak, 

To bear the British thunder, black, and bold. 

The roaring vessel rush'd into the main. 

Then, too, the pillar'd dome, magnific, heaved 
Its ample roof ; and Luxury within 
Pour'd put her glittering stores : the canvass smooth, 
With glowing life protuberant, to the view 
Embodied rose ; the statue seem'd to breathe, 
And soften into flesh ; beneath the touch 
Of forming art, imagination-flush' d. 

All is the gift of Industry ; whate'er 
Exalts, embellishes, and renders life 
Delightful. Pensive Winter cheer'd by him 
Sits at the social fire, and happy hears 
The excluded tempest idly rave along ; 
His hardened fingers deck the gaudy Spring ; 
Without him Summer were an arid waste ; 
Nor to the Autumnal months could thus transmit 
Those full, mature, immeasurable stores. 
That, waving round, recall my wandering song. 

Soon as the morning trembles o'er the sky, 
And, unperceived, unfolds the spreading day. 
Before the ripen' d field the reapers stand, 
In fair array, each by the lass he loves, 
To bear the rougher part, and mitigate. 
By nameless gentle offices, her toil. 
At once they stoop, and swell the lusty sheaves ; 
While through their cheerful band the rural talk, 
The rural scandal, and the rural jest. 
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riy harmless, to deceive the tedious time, 
And steal unfelt the sultry hours away. 
Behind the master walks, builds up the shocks, 
And, conscious, glancing oft on every side 
His sated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 
The gleaners spread around, and here and there, 
Spike after spike, their sparing harvest pick. 
Be not too narrow, husbandmen ! but fling 
From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth, 
The liberal handful. Think, oh ! grateful think ! 
How good the God of harvest is to you ; 
Who pours abundance o'er your flowing fields ; 
While these unhappy partners of your kind 
Wide-hover round you, like the fowls of heaven, 
And ask their humble dole. The various turns 
Of fortune ponder ; that your sons may want 
What now, with hard reluctance, faint, ye give. 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends ; 
And Fortune smiled, deceitful, on her birth. 
For, in her helpless years deprived of all. 
Of every stay, save innocence and Heaven, 
She with her widow' d mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, lived in a cottage, far retired 
Among the windings of a woody vale ; 
By solitude and deep surrounding shades. 
But more by bashful modesty, conceal' d. 
Together thus they shunn'^ the cruel scorn 
Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy fashion and low-minded pride : 
Almost on Nature's common bounty fed, 
Like the gay birds that sung them to repose, 
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Content, and careless of to-morrow's fare. 
Her form was fresher than the morning rose. 
When the dew wets its leaves ; unstain'd and pure 
As is the lily, or the mountain snow. 
The modest Virtues mingled in her eyes, 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers : 
Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 
Of what her faithless fortune promised once, 
Thriird in her thought, they, like the dewy star 
Of evening, shone in tears. A native grace 
Sat fair-proportion' d on her polish' d limbs, 
Yeil'd in a simple robe, their best attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
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Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorn'd, adom'd the most. 
Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty's sfelf, 
Eecluse amid the close-embowering woods. 
As in the hollow breast of Appenine, 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 
A myrtle rises, far from human eye. 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild ; 
So flourish'd blooming, and unseen by all, 
The sweet Lavinia ; till, at length, compell'd 
By strong Necessity's supreme command. 
With smiling patience in her looks, she went 
To glean Palemon's fields. The pride of swains 
Palemon was, the generous, and the rich ; 
Who led the rural life in all its joy 
And elegance, such as Arcadian song 
Transmits from ancient uncorrupted times ; 
When tyrant custom had not shackled man. 
But free to follow Nature was the mode, 
lie then, his fancy with autumnal scenes 
Amusing, chanced beside his reaper-train 
To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye ; 
Unconscious of her power, and turning quick 
With unaffected blushes from his gaze : 
lie saw her charming, but he saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty conceal' d. 
That very moment love and chaste desire 
Sprung in his bosom, to himself unknown ; 
For still the world prevail' d, and its dread laugli. 
Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn. 
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Should his heart own a gleaner in the field ; 
And thufl in secret to his sonl he sigh'd : — 

" What pityi that so delicate a form, 
Bj beauty kindled, where enlivening sense 
And more than vulgar goodness seem to dwell. 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of some indecent clown ! She looks, metbinks, 
Of old Acasto's line ; and to mj mind 
Becalls that patron of my happy life. 
From whom my liberal fortune took its rise ; 
Now to the dust gone down ; his houses, lands, 
And once fair-spreading family, dissolved. 
'Tis said that in some lone, obscure retreat. 
Urged by remembrance sad, and decent pride, 
Far from those scenes which knew their better days, 
His aged widow and his daughter live, 
Whom yet my fi-uitless search could never find. 
Eomantic wish ! would this the daughter were ! " 

When, strict inquiring, from herself he found 
She was the same, the daughter of his friend, 
Of bountiful Acasto ; who can speak 
The mingled passions that surprised his heart, 
And through his nerves in shivering transport ran ? 
Then blazed his smother' d flame, avow'd, and bold 
And as he view'd her, ardent, o'er and o'er, 
Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once. 
Confused, and frighten' d at his sudden tears, 
Her rising beauties flush' d a higher bloom, 
As thus Palemon, passionate and just, 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his soul : — 
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" And art thou, then, Acasto's dear remains ? 
She, whom my restless gratitude has sought 
So long in vain ? Oh yes ! the very same, 
The soften'd image of my noble friend ; 
Alive his every feature, every look. 
More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than Spring ! 
Thou sole surviving blossom from the root 
That nourished up my fortune ! say, ah where, 
In what sequester' d desert, hast thou drawn 
The kindest aspect of delighted Heaven ? 
Into such beauty spread, and blown so fair ; 
Though Poverty's cold wind, and crushing rain, 
Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years ? 
O let me now into a richer soil 
Transplant thee safe ! where vernal suns and shower 
Diffuse their warmest, largest influence ; 
And of my garden be the pride and joy ! 
Ill it befits thee, oh it ill befits 
Acasto's daughter, his, whose open stores. 
Though vast, were little to his ampler heart. 
The father of a country, thus to pick 
The very refuse of those harvest-fields 
Which from his bounteous friendship I enjoy. 
Then throw that shameful pittance from thy hand, 
But ill applied to such a rugged task ; 
The fields, the master, all, my fair, are thine ; 
If to the various blessings which thy house 
Has on me lavish' d, thou wilt add that bliss, 
That dearest bliss, the power of blessing thee !" 

Here ceased the youth : yet still his speaking eye 
Express' d the sacred triumph of his soul, 
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With conscious virtue, gratitude, and love, 

Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd. 

Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm 

Of goodness irresistible, and all 

In sweet disorder lost, she blush'd consent. 

The news immediate to her mother brought. 

While, pierced with anxious thought, she pined away 

The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate : 

Amazed, and scarce believing what she heard, 

Joy seized her withered veins, and one bright gleam 

Of setting life shone on her evening hours : 

Not less enraptured than the happy pair, 

Who flourish'd long in tender bliss, and rear'd 

A numerous offspring, lovely like themselves. 

And good, the grace of all the country round. 

Defeating oft the labours of the year. 
The sultry south collects a potent blast. 
At first, the groves are scarcely seen to stir 
Their trembling tops ; and a still murmur runs 
Along the soft-inclining fields of corn. 
But as the aerial tempest fuller swells. 
And in one mighty stream, invisible. 
Immense, the whole excited atmosphere 
Impetuous rushes o'er the sounding world; 
Strain' d to the root, the stooping forest pours 
A rustling shower of yet untimely leaves. 
High beat, the circling mountains eddy in, 
From the bare wild, the dissipated storm. 
And send it in a torrent down the vale. 
Exposed, and naked, to its utmost rage, 
Through all the sea of harvest rolling round, 
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The billowy plain floats wide ; nor can evade, 

Though pliant to the blast, its seizing force ; 

Or whirl' d in air, or into vacant chaff 

Shook waste. And sometimes, too, a burst of rain. 

Swept from the black horizon, broad, descends 

In one continuous flood. Still over head 

The mingling tempest weaves its gloom, and still 

The deluge deepens ; till the fields around 

Lie sunk, and flatted, in the sordid wave. 

Sudden, the ditches swell; the meadows swim. 

Eed, from the hills, innumerable streams 

Tumultuous roar; and high above its banks 

The river lift, before whose rushing tide 

Herds, flocks, and harvests, cottages and swains, 

Roll mingled down ; all that the winds had spared 

In one wild moment ruined ; the big hopes. 

And well-earn' d treasures of the painful year. 

Fled to some eminence, the husbandman 

Helpless beholds the miserable wreck 

Driving along ; his drowning ox at once 

Descending, with his labours scatter' d round, 

He sees ; and instant o'er his shivering thought 

Comes Winter unprovided, and a train 

Of claimant children dear. Te masters, then, 

Be mindful of the rough laborious hand 

That sinks you soft in elegance and ease ; 

Be mindful of those limbs in russet clad, 

Whose toil to yours is warmth and graceful pride ; 

And, oh ! be mindful of that sparing board. 

Which covers yours with luxury profuse. 

Makes your glass sparkle, and your sense rejoice ! 
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^or cruelly demand what the deep rains 
And all-involving winds have swept away. 

Here the rude clamour of the sportsman's joy, 
The gun fast-thundering, and the winded horn. 
Would tempt the Muse to sing the rural game : 




How in his mid-career the spaniel, struck 
Stiff by the tainted gale, with open nose 
Outstretch' d and finely sensible, draws full, 
Eearful and cautious, on the latent prey ; 
As in the sun the circling covey bask 
Their varied plumes, and watchful every way, 
Through the rough stubble turn the secret eye. 
Caught in the meshy snare, in vain they beat 
Their idle wings, entangled more and more : 
Nor on the surges of the boundless air, 
Though borne triumphant, are they safe ; the gun 
Glanced just, and sudden, from the fowler's eye. 
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O'ertakes their sounding pinions ; and again, 

Immediate, brings them from the towering wing, 

Dead to the ground ; or drives them wide dispersed. 

Wounded, and wheeling various, dovm the wind. 

These are not subjects for the peaceful Muse, 

Nor will she stain with such her spotless song ; 

Then most delighted, when she social sees 

The whole mix'd animal-creation round 

Alive and happy. 'Tis not joy to her, 

This falsely cheerful barbarous game of death. 

This rage of pleasure, which the restless youth 

Awakes, impatient, with the gleaming mom : 

When beasts of prey retire, that all night long. 

Urged by necessity, had ranged the dark. 

As if their conscious ravage shunn'd the light. 

Ashamed. Not so the steady tyrant man. 

Who with the thoughtless insolence of power 

Inflamed, beyond the most infuriate wrath 

Of the worst monster that e'er roam'd the waste, 

For sport alone pursues the cruel chase. 

Amid the beamings of the gentle days. 

Upbraid, ye ravening tribes, our wanton rage, 

For hunger kindles you, and lawless want ; 

But lavish fed, in Nature's bounty roU'd, 

To joy at anguish, and delight in blood. 

Is what your horrid bosoms never knew. 

Poor is the triumph o'er the timid hare ! 
Scared from the com, and now bo some lone seat 
Eetired : the rushy fen ; the ragged furze, 
Stretch'd o'er the stony heath ; the stubble chapt ; 
The thistly lawn ; the thick entangled broom ; 
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Of the same friendly hue, the wither'd fern ; 
The fallow ground laid open to the sun, 
Concoctive ; and the nodding sandy bank, 
Hung o'er the mazes of the mountain brook. 
Vain is her best precaution ; though she sits 
Conceal' d, with folded ears ; unsleeping eyes, 
By Nature raised to take the horizon in ; 
And head couch'd close betwixt her hairy feet, 
In act to spring away. The scented dew 
Betrays her early labyrinth ; and deep, 
In scatter' d sullen openings, far behind. 
With every breeze she hears the coming storm. 
But nearer, and more frequent, as it loads 
The sighing gale, she springs amazed, and all 
The savage soul of game is up at once : 
The pack full-opening, various ; the shrill horn 
Resounded from the hills ; the neighing steed. 
Wild for the chase ; and the loud hunter's shout ; 
O'er a weak, harmless, flying creature, all 
Mix'd in mad tumult, and discordant joy. 

The stag, too, singled from the herd, where long 
He ranged the branching monarch of the shades, 
Before the tempest drives. At first, in speed 
He, sprigttly, puts his faith ; and, roused by fear. 
Gives all his swift aerial soul to flight ; 
Against the breeze he darts, that way the more 
To leave the lessening murderous cry behind : 
Deception short ! though fleeter than the winds 
Blown o'er the keen-air' d mountain by the north. 
He bursts the thickets, glances through the glades, 
And plunges deep into the wildest wood ; 



If slow, yet sure, adhesive to the track 
Hot-steaming, up behind him come again 
The inhuman rout, and from the shady depth 
Expel him, circling through his every shift. 
He sweeps the forest oft ; and sobbing sees 
The glades, mild opening to the golden day, 
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Where, in kind contest, with his butting friends 

He wont to struggle, or his loves enjoy. 

Oft in the full-descending flood he trids 

To lose the scent, and lave his burning sides : 

Oft seeks the herd ; the watchful herd, alarm' d. 

With selfish care avoid a brother's woe. 

What shall he do ? His once so vivid nerves, 

So full of buoyant spirit, now no more 

Inspire the course ; but fainting breathless toD, 

Sick, seizes on his heart : he stands at bay ^ 

And puts his last weak refuge in despair. 

The big round tears run down his dappled face ; 

He groans in angush : while the growling pack. 

Blood-happy, hang at his fair jutting chest. 

And mark his beauteous* checker' d sides with gore. 

Of this enough. But if the sylvan youth. 
Whose fervent blood boils into violence, 
Must have the chase ; behold, despising flight. 
The roused up lion, resolute, and slow, 
Advancing full on the protended spear. 
And coward band, that circling wheel aloof. 
Slunk from the cavern, and the troubled wood. 
See the grim wolf ; on him his shaggy foe 
Vindictive fix, and let the ruffian die : 
Or, growling horrid, as the brindled boar 
Grins fell destruction, to the monster's heart 
Let the dart lighten from the nervous arm. 

These Britain knows not ; give, ye Britons, then 
Tour sportive fury, pitiless, to pour 
Loose on the nightly robber of the fold ; 
Him, from his craggy winding haunts unearth'd. 
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Let all the thunder of the chase pursue. 
Throw the broad ditch behind you ; o'er the hedge 
High bound, resistless ; nor the deep morass 
Refuse, but through the shaking wilderness 
Pick your nice way ; into the perilous flood 
Bear fearless, of the raging instinct full ; 
And, as you ride the torrent, to the banks 
Your triumph soxmd sonorous, running round, 
From rock to rock, in circling echo tost ; 
Then scale the mountains to their woody tops ; 
Eush down the dangerous steep ; and o'er the lawn, 
In fancy swallowing up the space between. 
Pour all your speed into the rapid game. 
For happy he ! who tops the wheeling chase ; 
Has every maze evolved, and every guile 
Disclosed ; who knows the merits of the pack ; 
Who saw the villain seized, and dying hard, 
Without complaint, though by a hundred mouths 
Relentless torn : glorious he, beyond 
His daring peers ! when the retreating horn 
Calls them to ghostly halls of grey renown. 
With woodland honours graced ; the fox's fur, 
Depending decent from the roof: and spread 
Round the drear walls, with antic figures fierce. 
The stag's large front : he then is loudest heard, 
When the night staggers with severer toils. 
With feats Thessalian centaurs never knew, 
And their repeated wonders shake the dome. 

But first the fuel'd chimney blazes wide ; 
The tankards foam ; and the strong table groans 
Beneath the smoking sirloin, stretch' d immense 
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From side to side ; in which, with desperate knifie, 

Thej deep incision make, and talk the while 

Of England's glory, ne'er to be deficu^ed 

While hence thev borrow rigour : or amain 

Into the pasty plunged, at intervals. 

If stomach keen can inter\'als allow, 

Eelating all the glories of the chase. 

Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 

Produce the mighty bowl ; the mighty bowl, 

8weird high with fiery juice, steams liberal round 

A potent gale, delicious, as the breath 

Of Maia to the love-sick shepherdess. 

On violets diffus'd, while soft she hears 

Her panting shepherd stealing to her arms. 

Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn. 

Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 

Of thirty years ; and now his honest front 

Flames in the light refulgent, not afraid 

E'en with the vineyard's best produce to vie. 

To cheat the thirsty moments, WThist awhile 

AValks his grave round beneath a cloud of smoke, 

Wreath' d, fragrant, from the pipe ; or the quick dice. 

In thunder leaping from the box, awake 

The sounding gammon : while romp-loving miss 

Is haul'd about in gallantry robust. 

At last these puling idlenesses laid 
Aside, frequent and full, the dry divan 
Close in firm circle ; and set, ardent, in 
For serious drinking. Nor evasion sly. 
Nor sober shift, is to the puking wretch 
Indulged apart ; but earnest, brimming bowls 



Lave every soul, the table floating round, 

And pavement, faithless to the fuddled foot. 

Tlius as they swim in mutual swill, the talk, 

Vociferous, at once from twenty tongues, 

Eeels fast from theme to theme ; from horses, hounds, 

To church or mistress, politics or ghost, 

In endless mazes, intricate, perplfex'd. 

Meantime, with sudden interruption, loud. 

The impatient catch bursts from the joyous heart ; 

That moment touch* d is each congenial soul; 

And, opening in a full-mouth'd cry of joy. 

The laugh, the slap, the jocund curse, go round ; 

While, from their slumbers shook, the kennel' d hounds 

Mix in the music of the day again. 

As when the tempest, that has vex'd the deep 

The dark night long, with fainter murmurs falls. 

So gradual sinks their mirth. Their feeble tongues, 
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Unable to take up the cumbrous word, 

Lie quite dissolved. Before their maudlin eyes, 

Seen dim and blue, the double tapers dance. 

Like the sun wading through the misty sky. 

Then, sliding soft, they drop. Confused above, 

Glasses and bottles, pipes and gazetteers. 

As if the table e*en itself was drunk, 

Lie, a wet broken scene ; and wide, below, 

Is heap*d the social slaughter : where, astride. 

The lubber Power in filthy triumph sits. 

Slumbrous, inclining still from side to side. 

And steeps them drench' d in potent sleep till mom 

Perhaps some doctor, of tremendous paunch. 

Awful and deep, a black abyss of drink. 

Outlives them all ; and from his buried flock 

Eetiring, full of rumination sad, 

Laments the weakness of these latter times. 

But if the rougher sex, by this fierce sport. 
Is hurried wild, let not such horrid joy 
E'er stain the bosom of the British fair. 
Far be the spirit of the chase from them ! 
Uncomely courage, unbeseeming skill ; 
To spring the fence, to rein the prancing steed ; 
The cap, the whip, the masculine attire, 
In which they roughen to the sense, and all 
The winning softness of their sex is lost. 
In them 'tis graceful to dissolve at woe ; 
With every motion, every word, to wave 
Quick o'er the kindling cheek the ready blush ; 
And from the smallest violence to shrink 
Unequal, then the loveliest in their fears ; 
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And by this silent adulation, soft, 

To their protection more engaging man. 

O may their eyes no miserable sight, 

Save weeping lovers, see ! a nobler game, 

Through love's enchanting wiles pursued, yet fled. 

In chase ambiguous. May their tender limbs 

Float in the loose simplicity of dress ! 

And, fashion' d all to harmony, alone 

Know they to sieze the captivated soul. 

In rapture warbled from love-breathing lips ; 

To teach the lute to languish ; with smooth step. 

Disclosing motion in its every charm, 

To swim along, and swell the mazy dance ; 

To train the foliage o'er the snowy lawn ; 

To guide the pencil, turn the tuneful page ; 

To lend new flavour to the fruitful year. 

And heighten Nature's dainties : in their race 

To rear their graces into second life ; 

To give society its highest taste ; 

Well order'd home man's best delight to make ; 

And by submissive wisdom, modest skill. 

With every gentle care-eluding art. 

To raise the virtues, animate the bliss. 

E'en chann the pains to something more than joy, 

And sweeten all the toils of human life : 

This be the female dignity, and praise. 

Ye swains, now hasten to the hazel bank ; 
Where, down yon dale, the wildly-winding brook 
Falls hoarse from steep to steep. In close array. 
Fit for the thickets and the tangling shrub. 
Ye virgins, come. For you their latest song 
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The woodlands raise ; the clustering nnts for you 
The lover finds amid the secret shade ; 
And, where they burnish on the topmost bough, 
With active vigour crushes down the tree ; 
Or shakes them ripe from the resigning husk, 
A glossy shower, and of an ardent brown. 
As are the ringlets of Melinda's hair : 
Melinda ! form'd with every grace complete ; 
Yet these neglecting, above beauty wise. 
And far transcending such a vulgar praise. 
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Hence from the busy joy-resounding fields, 
In cheerful error, let us tread the maze 
Of Autumn, unconfined ; and taste, revived, 
The breath of orchard big with bedding fruit. 
Obedient to the breeze and beating ray, 
From the deep-loaded bough a mellow shower 
Incessant melts away. The juicy pear 
Lies in a soft profusion, scattered round. 
A various sweetness swells the gentle race. 
By Nature's all-refining hand prepared ; 
Of tempered sun, and water, earth, and air. 
In ever-changing composition mix*d. 
Such, falling frequent through the chiller night, 
The fragrant stores, the wide projected heaps 
Of apples, which the lusty-handed year, 
Innumerous, o'er the blushing orchard shakes. 
A various spirit, fresh, delicious, keen. 
Dwells in their gelid pores ; and, active, points 
The piercing cider for the thirsty tongue : 
Thy native theme, and boon inspirer too. 
Philips, Pomona's bard, the second thou 
Who nobly durst, in rhyme-unfetter' d verse. 
With British freedom sing the British song : 
How, from Silurian vats, high sparkling wines 
Foam in transparent floods ; some strong, to cheer 
The wintry revels of the labouring hind ; 
And tasteful some, to cool the summer hours. 

In this glad season, while his sweetest beams 
The sun sheds equal o'er the meeken'd day, 
Oh lose me in the green delightful walks 
Of, Dodington, thy seat, serene and plain ; 
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Where simple Nature reigns ; and every view, 

Diffusive, spreads the pure Dorsetian downs, 

In boundless prospect ; yonder shagg*d with wood, 

Here rich with harvest, and there white with flocks ! 

Meantime the grandeur of thy lofty dome, 

Far splendid, seizes on the ravish' d eye. 

New beauties rise with each revolving day ; 

New columns swell ; and still the fresh Spring finds 

New plants to quicken, and new groves to green. 

Full of thy genius all ! the Muses' seat ; 

"Where in the secret bower, and winding walk. 

For virtuous Young and thee they twine the bay. 

Here wandering oft, fired with the restless thirst 

Of thy applause, I solitary court 

The inspiring breeze, and meditate the book 

Of Natiu'e, ever open ; aiming thence, 

AVarm from the heart, to learn the moral song ; . 

And, as I steal along the sunny wall, 

"Where Autumn basks, with fruit empurpled deep, 

My pleasing theme continual prompts my thought : 

Presents the downy peach ; the shining plum. 

With a fine bluish mist of animals 

Clouded ; the ruddy nectarine ; and dark. 

Beneath his ample leaf, the luscious fig. 

The vine, too, here her curling tendrils shoots ; 

Hangs out her clusters, glowing to the south ; 

And scarcely wishes for a warmer sky. 

Turn we a moment Fancy's rapid flight 
To vigorous soils, and climes of fair extent ; 
Where, by the potent sun elated high, 
The vineyard swells refulgent on the day ; 
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Spreads o'er ihe vale ; or up the mountain climbs, 
Profuse ; and drinks, amid the sunny rocks, 
From cliff to cliff increased, the heightened blaze. 
Low bend the weighty boughs. The clusters clear. 
Half through the foliage seen, or ardent flame, 
Or shine transparent ; while perfection breathes 
White o'er the turgent film the living dew. 
As thus they brighten with exalted juice, 
Touch'd into flavour, by the mingling ray. 
The rural youth and virgins, o'er the field. 
Each fond for each to cull the autumnal prime, 
Exulting rove, and speak the vintage nigh. 
Then comes the crushing swain ; the country floats, 
And foams unbounded with the mashy flood ; 
That by degrees fermented, and refined, 
llound the raised nations pours the cup of joy : 
The claret smooth, red as the lip we press 
In sparkling fancy, while we drain the bowl ; 
The mellow-tasted burgundy ; and quick. 
As is the wit it gives, the gay champagne. 

Now, by the cool declining year condensed. 
Descend the copious exhalations, check'd 
As up the middle sky unseen they stole, 
And roll the doubling fogs around the hill. 
No more the mountain, horrid, vast, sublime. 
Who pours a sweep of rivers from his sides. 
And high between contending kingdoms rears 
The rocky Ibng division, fills the view 
With great variety ; but in a night 
Of gathering vapour, from the baffled sense ' 
Sinks dark and dreary. Thence expanding far, 
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The huge dusk, gradual, swallows up the plain. 
Vanish the woods : the dim-seen rirer seems 
Sullen, and slow to roll the mistj wave. 
E'en in the height of noon oppress' d, the sun 
Sheds weak, and hlunt, his wide-refracted ray ; 
Whence glaring oft, with many a broaden'd orb, 
He frights the nations. Indistinct on earth. 
Seen through the turbid air, beyond the life 
Objects appear ; and, wilder'd, o'er the waste 
The shepherd stalks gigantic. Till at last 
Wreath'd dun around, in deeper circles skill 
Successive closing, sits the general fog 
Unbounded o'er the world ; and, mingling thick, 
A formless grey confusion covers aU. 
As when of old (so sung the Hebrew bard) 
Light, uncollected, through the chaos urged 
Its infant way ; nor Order yet had drawn 
His lovely train from out the dubious gloom. 

These roving mists, that constant now begin 
To smoke along the hilly country, these. 
With weighty rains, and melted Alpine snows. 
The mountain-cisterns fill ; those ample stores 
Of water, scoop'd among the hoUow rocks ; 
Whence gush the streams, the ceaseless fountains play. 
And their unfailing wealth the rivers draw. 
Some sages say, that, where the numerous wave 
For ever lashes the resounding shore, 
Driird through the sandy stratum, every way. 
The waters with the sandy stratum rise ; 
Amid whose angles infinitely strain' d, 
They joyful leave their jaggy salts behind, 
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And clear and sweeten as they soak along. 

Nor stops the restless fluid, mounting still, 

Though oft amidst the irriguous vale it springs ; 

But to the mountain courted by the sand, 

That leads it darkling on in faithful maze, 

Far from the parent- main, it boils again 

Fresh into day ; and all the glittering hill 

Is bright with spouting rills. But hence this vain 

Amusive dream ! why should the waters love 

To take so far a journey to the hills. 

When the sweet valleys offer to their toil 

Inviting quiet, and a nearer bed ? 

Or if, by blind ambition led astray, 

They must aspire, why should they sudden stop 

Among the broken mountain's rushy dells. 

And, ere they gain its highest peak, desert 

The attractive sand that charm'd their course so long ? 

Besides, the hard agglomerating salts, 

The spoil of ages, would impervious choke 

Their secret channels ; or, by slow degrees. 

High as the hiUs protrude the swelling vales : 

Old Ocean too, suck*d through the porous globe, 

Had long ere now forsook his horrid bed, 

And brought Deucalion's watery times again. 

Say then, where lurk the vast eternal springs, 
That, like creating Nature, lie conceal'd 
From mortal eye, yet with their lavish stores 
Refresh the globe, and all its joyous tribes ! 
thou pervading Q-enius, given to man 
To trace the secrets of the dark abyss, 
lay the mountains bare ! and wide display 
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Their hidden structure to the astonish' d view? 
Strip from the branching Alps their piny load ; 
The huge encumbrance of horrific woods 
From Asian Taurus, from Imaiis stretch'd 
Athwart the roving Tartar's sullen bounds ; 
Give opening Hem us to my searching eye, 
And high Olympus pouring many a stream ! 
O from the sounding summits of the north, 
The Dofrine hills, through Scandinavia roll'd 
To farthest Lapland and the frozen main ; 
From lofty Caucasus, far seen by those 
"Who in the Caspian and black Euxine toil ; 
From cold Eiphean rocks, which the wild 'Euss 
Believes the stony girdle* of the world ; 
And all the dreadful mountains, wrapp'd in storm. 
Whence wide Siberia draws her lonely floods ; 
O sweep the eternal snows ! Hung o'er the deep, 
That ever works beneath his sounding base. 
Bid Atlas, propping heaven, as poets feign. 
His subterranean wonders spread ! Unveil 
The miny caverns, blazing on the day. 
Of Abyssinia's cloud-compeUiug cliffs, 
And of the bending Mountains t of the Moon ! 
O'ertopping all these giant sons of earth, 
Let the dire Andes, from the radiant line 
Stretch'd to the stormy seas that thunder round 
The southern pole, their hideous deeps unfold ! 
Amazing scene ! Behold ! the glooms disclose ; 

* The MoBoovites call the Biphean Mountains Weliki Camenypw/$; that is, 
the great ttony Oirdle; because they suppose them to encompass the whole 
earth. 

t A range of moontains in Afirica, that surround almost all Monomotapa. 
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I see the rivers in their infant beds ! 

Deep, deep I hear them, labouring to get free ! 

I see the leaning strata, artful ranged ; 

The gaping fissures to receive the rains. 

The melting snows, and ever-dripping fogs. 

Strew* d bibulous above I see the sands, 

The pebbly gravel next, the layers then 

Of mingled moulds, of more retentive earths, 

The gutter' d rocks and mazy running clefts ; 

That, while the stealing moisture they transmit, 

Betard its motion, and forbid its waste. 

Beneath the incessant weeping of these drains, 

I see the rocky siphons stretch' d immense. 

The mighty reservoirs of hardened chalk. 

Or stiff-compacted clay, capacious form'd. 

O'erflowing thence, the congregated stores, 

The crystal treasures of the liquid world, 

Through the stirr'd sands a bubbling passage burst ; 

And welling out, around the middle steep, 

Or from the bottoms of the bosom'd hills. 

In pure effusion flow. United, thus, 

The exhaling sun, the vapour-burden' d air. 

The gelid mountains, that to rain condensed 

These vapours in continual current draw. 

And send them, o'er the fair-divided earth. 

In bounteous rivers to the deep again, 

A social commerce hold, and firm support 

The full-adjusted harmony of things. 

When Autumn scatters vhis departing gleams, 
Wam'd of approaching Winter, gather' d, play 
The swallow-people ; and toss'd wide around, 

TS 
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0*er the calm skj, in convolution swift. 
The feathered eddy floats : rejoicing once. 
Ere to their wintry slumbers they retire ; 
In clusters clung, beneath the mouldering bank. 
And where, unpierced by frost, the cavern sweats 
Or, rather, into warmer climes convey'd, 
"With other kindred birds of season, there 
They twitter cheerful, till the vernal months 
Invite them welcome back ; for, thronging, novr 
Innumerous wings are in commotion all. 

Where the Bhine loses his majestic force 
In Belgian plains, won firom the raging deep, 
By diligence amazing, and the strong 
Unconquerable hand of Liberty, 
The stork-assembly meets ; for many a day, 
Consulting deep, and various, ere they take 
Their arduous voyage through the liquid sky : 
And now their route design' d, their leaders chose. 
Their tribes adjusted, clealu'd their vigorous wings 
And many a circle, many a short essay, 
"WTieel'd round and round, in congregation full 
The figured flight ascends ; and, riding high 
The aerial billows, mixes ^vith the clouds. 

Or where the Northern ocean, in vast whirls, 
Boils round the naked melancholy isles 
Of farthest Thule, and the Atlantic surge 
Pours in among the stormy Hebrides ; 
Who can recount what transmigrations there 
Are annual made ? what nations come and go ? 
And how the living clouds on clouds arise ? 
Infinite wings ! till all the plume-dark air. 
And rude resounding shore are one wild cry. 
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Here the plain harmless native his small flock, 
And herd diminutive of many hues, 
Tends on the little island's verdant swell, 
The shepherd's sea-girt reign ; or, to the rocks 
Dire-clinging, gathers his ovarious food ; 
Or sweeps the fishy shore ; or treasures up 
The plumage, rising full, to form the bed 
Of luxury. And here awhile the Muse, 
High hovering o'er the broad cerulean scene. 
Sees Caledonia, in romantic view : 
Her airy mountains, from the waving main. 
Invested with a keen diffusive sky. 
Breathing the soul acute ; her forests huge, 
Incult, robust, and taU, by Nature's hand 
Planted of old ; her azure lakes between, 
Pour'd out extensive, and of watery wealth 
Full ; winding deep, and green, her fertile vales ; 
With many a cool translucent brimming flood 
Wash'd lovely, from the Tweed (pure parent stream. 
Whose pastoral banks first heard my Doric reed, 
With, sylvan Jed, thy tributary brook) 
To where the north-inflated tempest foams 
O'er Orca's or Betubium's highest peak : 
Nurse of a people, in Misfortune's school 
Train' d up to hardy deeds ; soon visited 
By Learning, when before the Q-othic rage 
She took her western flight. A manly race. 
Of unsubmitting spirit, wise, and brave ; 
Who still through bleeding ages struggled hard 
(As well unhappy Wallace can attest, 
Q-reat patriot-hero ! ill-requited chief!) 
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To hold a generous undiminish'd state ; 

Too much in vain ! Hence of unequal bounds 

Impatient, and by tempting glory borne 

0*er every land, for every land their life 

Has flow'd profuse, their piercing genius plann'd. 

And swell'd the pomp of peace their faithful toil, 

As from their own clear north, in radiant streams. 

Bright over Europe bursts the boreal mom. 

Oh ! is there not some patriot, in whose power 
That best, that godlike luxury is placed, 
Of blessing thousands, thousands yet unborn. 
Through late posterity ? some, large of soul. 
To cheer dejected industry ? to give 
A double harvest to the pining swain. 
And teach the labouring hand the sweets of toil ? 
How, by the finest art, the native robe 
To weave ; how, white as hyperborean snow, 
To form the lucid lawn ; with venturous oar 
How to dash wide the billow ; nor look on. 
Shamefully passive while Batavian fleets 
Defraud us of the glittering finny swarms, 
That heave our friths, and crowd upon our shores ; 
How ail-enlivening trade to rouse, and wing 
The prosperous sail, from every growing port. 
Uninjured, round the sea-encircled globe ; 
And thus, in soul united as in name. 
Bid Britain reign the mistress of the deep ? 

Yes, there are such. And full on thee, Argyle, 
Her hope, her stay, her darling, and her boast. 
From her first patriots and her heroes sprung. 
Thy fond imploring country turns her eye ; 
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In thee, with all a mother's triumph, sees 
Her every virtue, every grace combined, 
Her genius, wisdom, her engaging turn, 
Her pride of honour, and her courage tried, 
Calm, and intrepid, in the very throat 
Of sulphurous war, on Teniers' dreadful field. 
Nor less the palm of peace inwreathes thy brow : 
Por, powerful as thy sword, from thy rich tongue 
Persuasion flows, and wins the high debate ; 
While mix'd in thee combine the charm of youth, 
The force of manhood, and the depth of age. 
Thee, Forbes, too, whom every worth attends, 
As truth sincere, as weeping friendship kind. 
Thee, truly generous, and in silence great. 
Thy country feels through her reviving arts, 
Plann'd by thy wisdom, by thy soul informed ; 
And seldom has she known a friend like thee. 

But see the fading many-colour'd woods. 
Shade deepening over shade, the country round 
Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, dusk, and dun, 
Of every hue, from wan declining green 
To sooty dark. These now the lonesome Muse, 
Low whispering, lead into their leaf-strown walks, 
And give the season in its latest view. 

Meantime, light shadowing all, a sober calm 
Pleeces unbounded ether ; whose least wave 
Stands tremulous, uncertain where to turn 
The gentle current : while illumined wide, 
The dewy-skirted clouds imbibe the sun. 
And through their lucid veil his sofben'd force 
Shed o'er the peaceful world. Then is the time, 
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For tluMe whom Wisdom and whom Nature chamiy 

iteal ihemaelyes from the degenerate crowd. 
And aoar above this little scene of things : 
To tread low-thoughted Vice beneath their feet ; 
To ■oothe the throbbing passions into peace ; 
And woo lone quiet in her silent walks. 

Tbm solitarjy'and in pensive guise, 
Oft let me wander o'er the russet mead, 
And through the sadden'd grove, where scarce is heard 
One dying strain, to cheer the woodman's toil. 
Haply some widow'd songster pours his plaint, 
Eir^ in &int warUings, through the tawny copse : 
WhUe congregated thrushes, linnets, larks. 
And each wild throat, whose artless, strains so late 
Swell'd all the music of the swarming shades, 
Bobb'd of their tuneful souls, now shivering sit 
On' the dead tree, . a dull despondent flock, 
With not a brightness waving o'er their plumes. 
And nought save chattering discord in their note. 
O let not, aim'd from some inhuman eye. 
The gim the music of the coming year 
Destroy ; and harmless, unsuspecting harm, 
Lay the weak tribes a miserable prey, 
In mingled murder, fluttering on the ground ! 

The pale descending year, yet pleasing still, 
A gentler mood inspires ; for now the leaf 
Incessant rustles from the mournful grove ; 
Oft startling such as, studious, walk below. 
And slowly circles through the waving air. 
But should a quicker breeze amid the boughs 
Sob, o'er the sky the leafy deluge streams; 
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Till choked, and matted with the dreary shower, 
The forest walks, at every rising gale, 
EoU wide the withered waste, and whistle bleak. 
Fled is the blasted verdure of the fields ; 
And, shrunk into their beds, the flowery race 
Their sunny robes resign. E'en what remain'd 
Of bolder fruits falls from the naked tree ; 
And woods, fields, gardens, orchards, all around 
The desolated prospect thrills the soul. 

He comes ! he comes ! in every breeze the Power 
Of philosophic Melancholy comes ! 
His near approach the sudden starting tear. 
The glowing cheek, the mild dejected air. 
The soften' d feature, and the beating heart. 
Pierced deep with many a virtuous pang, declare. 
O'er all the soul his sacred influence breathes ; 
Inflames imagination ; through the breast 
Infuses every tenderness ; and far 
Beyond dim earth exalts the swelling thought. 
Ten thousand thousand fleet ideas, such 
As never mingled with the vulgar dream. 
Crowd fast into the mind's creative eye. 
As fast the correspondent passions rise. 
As varied, and as high : Devotion raised 
To rapture, and divine astonishment ; 
The love of Nature unconfined, and, chief, 
Of human race ; the large ambitious wish. 
To make them blest ; the sigh for sufiering worth 
Lost in obscurity ; the noble scorn 
Of tyrant pride ; the fearless great resolve ; 
The wonder which the dying patriot draws. 
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Inspiring glory through remotest time ; 
The awaken'd throb for virtue and for fame ; 
The sympathies of love and friendship dear ; 
With all the social offspring of the heart. 

Oh ! bear me then to vast embowering shades, 
To twilight groves, and visionary vales ; 
To weeping grottoes, and prophetic glooms ; 
Where angel forms, athwart the solemn dusk, 
Tremendous sweep, or seem to sweep along : 
And voices more than human, through the void 
Deep-sounding, seize the enthusiastic ear ! 

Or is this gloom too much ? Then lead, ye powers, 
That o'er the garden and the rural seat 
Preside, which shining through the cheerful land 
In countless numbers blest Britannia sees ; 
lead me to the wide extended walks, 
The fair majestic paradise of Stowe ! * 
Not Persian Cyrus on Ionia's shore 
E'er saw such sylvan scenes ; such various art 
By genius fired, such ardent genius tamed 
By cool judicious art ; that, in the strife. 
All beauteous Nature fears to be outdone. 
And there, O Pitt, thy country's early boast, 
Tliere let me sit beneath the shelter' d slopes. 
Or in that templet where, in future times. 
Thou well shalt merit a distinguish' d name ; 
And, with thy converse blest, catch the last smiles 
Of Autumn beaming o'er the yellow woods. 
While there with thee the enchanted round I wall^ 

* The seat of Lord Cobham. 

t The Temple of Virtue in Stowe Gkffdens. 
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The regulated wild, gay Fancy then 

Will tread in thought the groves of attic land ; 

Will from thy standard taste refine her own, 

Correct her pencil to the purest truth 

Of Nature, or, the unimpassion'd shades 

Forsaking, raise it to the human mind. 

Or if hereafter she, with juster hand. 

Shall draw the tragic scene, instruct her, thou, 

To mark the varied movements of the heart. 

What every decent character requires. 

And every passion speaks : through her strain 

Breathe thy pathetic eloquence ! that moulds 

The attentive senate, charms, persuades, exalts, 

Of honest Zeal the indignant lightning throws. 

And shakes Corruption on her venal throne. 

While thus we talk, and through Elysian vales 

Delighted rove, perhaps a sigh escapes : 

What pity, Cobham, thou thy verdant files 

Of order' d trees shouldst here inglorious range. 

Instead of squadrons flaming o'er the field. 

And long embattled hosts ! when the proud foe, 

The faithless vain disturber of mankind, 

Insulting Gaul, has roused the world to war; 

When keen, once more, within their bounds to press 

Those polish' d robbers, those ambitious slaves. 

The British youth would hail thy vnse command. 

Thy temper'd ardour, and thy veteran skill ! 

The western sun vnthdraws the shorten' d day ; 
And humid Evening, gliding o'er the sky, 
Iji her chill progress, to the ground, condensed, 
The vapours throws. Where creeping waters ooze, 
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mieie manhes stagnate, and where rivers wind. 
Cluster the rolling fogs, and swim along 
Hie duskj-mantled lawn. Meanwhile the moon, 
FiiU-orb'd, and breaking through the scattered clouds. 
Shows her broad >isage in the crimson'd east. 
IVim'd to the sun direct, her spotted disk, 

% Where mountains rise, umbrageous dales descend. 
And eayems deep, as optic tube descries, 
A smaller earth, gives all his blaze again, 
Void of its flame, and sheds a softer day. 
Kow through the passing cloud she seems to stoop, 
Kow up the pure cerulean rides sublime. 
Wide the pale deluge floats, and streaming mild 
O'er the skied mountain to the shadowy vale. 
While rocks and floods reflect the quivering gleam, 
The whole air whitens with a boundless tide 
Of silver radiance, trembling round the world. 

But when, half blotted from the sky, her light. 
Fainting, permits the starry fires to bum 
With keener lustre through the depth of Heaven ; 
Or near extinct her deaden' d orb appears. 
And scarce appears, of sickly beamless white ; 
Oft in this season, silent from the north 
A blaze of meteors shoots ; ensweeping first 
The lower skies, they aU at once converge 
High to the crown of Heaven, and all at once 
Belapsing quick, as quickly reascend. 
And mix, and thwart, extinguish, and renew, 
All ether coursing in a maze of light. 

From look to look, contagious through the crowd, 

^^^The panic runs, and into wondrous shapes 
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The appearance tlirows : armies in meet array, 

Throng' d with aerial spears, and steeds of fire ; 

Till the long lines of full extended war 

In bleeding fight commix' d, the sanguine fiood 

Bolls a broad slaughter o'er the plains of Heaven. 

As thus they scan the visionary scene, 

On all sides swells the superstitious din, 

Incontinent ; and busy frenzy talks 

Of blood and battle ; cities overtum'd. 

And late at night in swallowing earthquake sunk, 

Or hideous wrapt in fierce ascending flame ; 

Of sallow famine, inundation, storm ; 

Of pestilence, and every great distress ; 

Empires subversed, when ruling Fate has struck 

The unalterable hour : e'en Nature's self 

Is deem'd to totter on the brink of time. 

Not so the man of philosophic eye. 

And inspect sage ; the waving brightness he 

Curious surveys, inquisitive to know 

The causes, and materials, yet unfix'd, 

Of this appearance beautiful, and new. 

Now black, and deep, the night begins to fall, 
A shade immense ! Sunk in the quenching gloom. 
Magnificent and vast, are Heaven and earth. 
Order confounded lies ; all beauty void ; 
Distinction lost ; and gay variety 
One universal blot : such the fair power 
Of light, to kindle and create the whole. 
Drear is the state of the benighted wretch, 
"Who then, bewilder' d, wanders through the dark, 
Full of pale flEincies, and chimeras huge ; 
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Nop visited by one directive ray, 
From cottage streaming, or from airy hall. 
Perhaps impatient as he stumbles on, 
Struck from the root of slimy rushes, blue, 
The wildfire scatters round, or gathered trails 
A length of flame deceitful o'er the moss : 
Whither decoy'd by the fantastic blaze. 
Now lost and now renew'd, he sinks absorb'd. 




Eider and horse, amid the miry gulf: 
While still, from day to day, his pining wife 
And plaintive children his return await. 
In wild conjecture lost. At other times, 
Sent by the better genius of the night. 
Innoxious, gleaming on the horse's mane. 
The meteor sits ; and shows the narrow path, 
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That winding leads through pits of death, or else 
Instructs him how to take the dangerous ford. 

The lengthened night elapsed, the morning shines 
Serene, in aU her dewy beauty bright, 
Unfolding fair the last autumnal day. 
And now the mounting sun dispels the fog ; 
The rigid hoar-frost melts before his beam ; 
And hung on every spray, on every blade 
Of grass, the myriad dew-drops twinkle round. 

Ah, see where, robb'd and murder' d, in that pit 
Lies the still heaving hive ! at evening snatdi'd, 
Beneath the cloud of guilt-concealing night. 
And fix'd o'er sulphur : while, not dreaming ill, 
The happy people, in their waxen cells, 
Sat tending public cares, and planning schemes 
Of temperance, for Winter poor ; rejoiced 
To mark, full flowing round, their copious stores. 
Sudden the dark oppressive steam ascends ; 
And, used to milder scents, the tender race, 
By thousands, tumble from their honied domes, 
Convolved, and agonizing in the dust. 
And was it, then, for this you roam'd the Spring, 
Intent from flower to flower ? for this you toil'd. 
Ceaseless, the burning Summer heats away ? 
For this in Autumn searched the blooming waste, 
Nor lost one sunny gleam ? for this sad fate ? 
man ! tyrannic lord ! how long, how long 
Shall prostrate Nature groan beneath your rage, 
Awaiting renovation ? when obliged. 
Must you destroy ? of their ambrosial food 
Can you not borrow ; and, in just return, 
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Affixrd than shelter from the wintrj winds ; 
Or, as the sharp year pinches, with their own 
Again regale them on some smiling day f 
See where the stony bottom of their town 
Looks desolate, and wild ; with here and there 
A helpless number, who the min'd state 
Sanrire, lamenting weak, cast out to death. 
Thus a proud city, populous and rich. 
Full of the works of peace, and high in joy. 
At theatre or feast, or sunk in sleep 
(As late, Palermo, was thy fette), is seized 
By some dread earthquake, and conTulsive hoil'd 
Sheer from the black foundation, stench-inTolred, 
Into a gulf of blue sulphureous flame. 

Hence every harsher sight ! for now the day, 
0*er Heaven and earth diffused, grows warm, and high : 
Infinite splendour! wide investing all. 
How still the breeze ! save what the filmy threads 
Of dew evaporate brushes from the plain. 
How clear the cloudless sky ? how deeply tinged 
"With a peculiar blue ! the ethereal arch 
How swell' d immense ! amid whose azure throned 
The radiant sun how gay ! how calm below 
The gilded earth ! the harvest-treasures all 
Now gather'd in, beyond the rage of storms. 
Sure to the swain ; the circling fence shut up ; 
And instant Winter's utmost rage defied. 
While, loose to festive joy, the country round 
Laughs with the loud sincerity of mirth, 
Shook to the wind their cares. The toil-strung youth, 
By the quick sense of music taught alone, 



Leaps wildly graceful in the lively dance. 
Her every charm abroad, the village-toast, 
Young, buxom, warm, in native beauty rich, 
Darts not unmeaning looks ; and, where her eye 
Points an approving smile, with double force, 
The cudgel rattles, and the wrestler twines. 
Age, too, shines out ; and, garrulous, recounts 
The feats of youth. Thus they rejoice ; nor think 
That, with to-morrow's sun, their annual toil 
Begins again the never-ceasing round. 

Oh, knew he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he 1 who far from public rage. 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired. 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 
What though the dome be wanting, whose proud gate, 
Each morning, vomits out the sneaking crowd 
Of flatterers false, and in their turn abused ? 
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Vile intercourse ! what though the glittering robe 

Of every hue reflected light can give, 

Or floating loose, or stiff with mazy gold — 

The pride and gaze of fools ! — oppress him not P 

What though, from utmost land and sea purvej'd. 

For him each rarer tributary life 

Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 

With luxury, and death ? T^Tiat though his bowl 

Flames not with costly juice ; nor sunk in beds, 

Oft of gay care, he tosses out the night, 

Or melts the thoughtless hours in idle state P 

What though he knows not those fieuitastic joys 

That still amuse the wanton, still deceive ; 

A face of pleasure, but a heart of pain ; 

Their hollow moments undelighted all ? 

Sure peace is his ; a solid life, estranged 

To disappointment, and fallacious hope : 

Eich in content, in Nature's bounty rich, 

In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the Spring, 

When Heaven descends in showers ; or bends the bough, 

"Wlien Summer reddens, and when Autumn beams ; 

Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 

Conceal' d, and fattens with the richest sap : 

These are not wanting ; nor the milky drove, 

Luxuriant, spread o'er aU the lowing vale ; 

Kor bleating mountains ; nor the chide of streams, 

And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shade, 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 

Nor aught besides of prospect, grove, or song. 

Dim grottoes, gleaming lakes, and fountain dear. 
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Here, too, dwells simple Truth ; plain Innocence ; 
Unsullied Beauty ; sound unbroken Youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleased ; 
Health ever-blooming ; unambitious Toil ; 
Calm Contemplation, and poetic Ease. 

Let others brave the flood in quest of gain. 
And beat, for joyless months, the gloomy wave. 
Let such as deem it glory to destroy 
Rush into blood, the sack of cities seek ; 
TJnpierced, exulting in the widow's wail, 
The virgin's shriek, and infant's trembling cry. 
Let some, far-distant from their native soil, 
Urged or by want or harden' d avarice, 
Pind other lands beneath another sun. 
Let this through cities work his eager way. 
By legal outrage and establish' d guile. 
The social sense extinct ; and that ferment 
Mad into tumult the seditious herd. 
Or melt them doTO to slavery. Let these 
Insnare the wretched in the toils of law. 
Fomenting discord, and perplexing right : 
An iron race ! and those of fairer front, 
But equal inhumanity, in courts. 
Delusive pomp, and dark cabals delight ; 
Wreathe the deep bow, diff'use the lying smile, 
And tread the weary labyrinth of state. 
While he, from all the stormy passions free 
That restless men involve, hears, and but hears, 
At distance safe, the human tempest roar, 
Wrapp'd close in conscious peace. The fall of kings. 
The rage of nations, and the crush of states, 
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Mote not the man who, from tiie varid wjyfj^ 

In still zeticats and da v«rr soiitsdeiy 

To Nature's Toice attends, from moiKdi to maakh. 

And daj to daj. thrcag!i the reTohing j'ear; 

Admiring, sees her in her ererT* sh^ie, 

Peeis all her sweet emotions at Lis heart, 

TaikeB what she libenl gires. nor thinks of more. 

He, when joong Spring prDtrudes the bursting genns^ 

Marks the first bud, and sucks the healthful gale 

Into his freshened soul ; her genial hours 

He fuU enjojs ; and not a beaatr blows. 

And not an opening blossom breathes in Tain. 

In Summer he, beneath the living shade, 

Sudb as o*er frigid Tempe wont to wave. 

Or Hemus cool, reads what the Muse of these. 

Perhaps, has in immortal numbers sung ; 

Or what she dictates writes ; and, oft an eye 

Shot round, rejoices in the vigorous year. 

When Autumn's yellow lustre gilds the world. 

And tempts the sickled swain into the field. 

Seized by the general joy, his heart distends 

"With gentle throes ; and, through the tepid gleams 

Deep musing, then he best exerts his song. 

E'en Winter wild to him is full of bliss : 

The mighty tempest, and the hoary waste. 

Abrupt, and deep, stretch'd o'er the buried earth. 

Awake to solemn thought. At night the skies, 

Disclosed, and kindled by refining frost, 

Pour every lustre on the exxdted eye. 

A friend, a book, the stealing hours secure, 

And mark them down for wisdom. With swift wing 
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O'er land and sea imagination roams ; 

Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind, 

Elates his being, and unfolds his powers ; 

Or in his breast heroic virtue bums. 

The touch of kindred, too, and love, he feels ; 

The modest eye, whose beams on his alone 

Ecstatic shiue ; the little strong embrace 

Of prattling children, twined around his neck, 




And emulous to please him, calling forth 
The fond parental soul. Nor purpose gay, 
Amusement, dance, or song, he sternly 'scorns ; 
For happiness and true philosophy 
Are of the social, still, and smiling kind. 
This is the life which those who fret in guilt, 
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And guilty cities, never knew ; the life 

Led by primeml ages, imcomipt, » 

When angels dwelt, and Qtcd himself, with man I 

Oh, Nature ! all-su£Seient ! over all I 
Enrich me with the knowledge of Thy works ! 
Snatch me to Heaven ; thy rolling wonders there^ 
World beyond world, in infinite extent. 
Profusely scattered o'er the blue immense. 
Show me ; their motions, periods, and their laws. 
Give me to scan ; through the disclosing deep 
Light my blind way : the mineral strata there ; 
Thrust, blooming, thence the vegetable world ; 
O'er that the rising system, more complex. 
Of animals ; and higher still, the mind. 
The varied scene of quick-compounded thought. 
And where the mixing passions endless shift ; 
These ever open to my ravish'd eye ; 
A search the flight of time can ne'er exhaust I 
But if to that unequal — if the blood. 
In sluggish streams about my heart, forbid 
That best ambition — under closing shades. 
Inglorious, lay me by the lowly brook, 
^ And whisper to my dreams. From Thee begin, 
Sf Dwell all on Thee, with Thee conclude my song 
And let me never, never stray from Thee ! 
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The subject proposed. Address to the Earl of Wilmington. First 
approach of Winter. According to the natural course of the season, various 
storms described. Rain. Wind. Snow. The driying of the snows : a 
man perishing among them ; whence reflections on the wants and miseries 
of human life. The wolves descending from the Alps and Apennines. 
A winter evening described : as spent by philosophers ; by the country 
people ; in the city. Frost. A view of Winter within the Polar Circle. A 
thaw. The whole concluding with moral reflections on a future state. 



See, Winter comes, to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with all bis rising train ; 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms. Be these my tlieme, 
These ! that exalt the soul to solemn thought, 
And heavenly musing. Welcome, kindred glooms, 
Congenial horrors, hail ! with frequent foot. 
Pleased have I, in my cheerful morn of life, 
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When nursed by careless Solitude I lived. 

And sung of Nature with unceasing joy, 

Pleased have I wander' d through your rough domain ; 

Trod the pure virgin-snows, myself as pure ; 

Heard the winds roar, and the big torrent burst ; 

Or seen the deep-fermenting tempest brew'd 

In the grim evening sky. Thus pass'd the time. 

Till through the lucid chambers of the south 

Look'd out the joyous Spring, look'd out and smiled. 

To thee, the patron of this first essay. 
The Muse, O Wilmington ! renews her song. 
Since, has she rounded the revolving year : 
Skimm'd the gay Spring ; on eagle-pinions borne, 
Attempted through the Summer-blaze to rise ; 
Then swept o'er Autumn with the shadowy gale ; 
And now among the wintry clouds again, 
Eoll'd in the doubling storm, she tries to soar ; 
To swell her note with all the rushing winds ; 
To suit her sounding cadence to the floods ; 
As is her theme, her numbers wildly great : 
Thrice happy could she fill thy judging ear 
With bold description, and with manly thought. 
Nor art thou skill' d in awful schemes alone. 
And how to make a mighty people thrive ; 
But equal goodness, sound integrity, 
A firm, unshaken, uncorrupted soul. 
Amid a sliding age, and burning strong. 
Not vainly blazing, for thy country's weal, 
A steady spirit regularly free ; 
These, each exalting each, the statesman light 
Into the patriot ; these, the public hope 
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And eye to tbee converting, bid the Muse 
Eecord what Envy dares not flattery call. 

Now, when the cheerless empire of the sky 
To Capricorn the Centaur Archer yields, 
And fierce Aquarius stains tlie inverted year ; 
Hung o'er the farthest verge of Heaven, the sun 
Scarce spreads o'er ether the dejected day. 
Faint are his gleams, and ineffectual shoot 
His struggling rays, in horizontal lines. 
Through the thick air ; as clothed in cloudy storm, 
Weak, wan, and broad, he skirts the southern sky ; 
And, soon descending, to the long dark night, 
Wide-shading all, the prostrate world resigns. 
Nor is the night unwish*d ; while vital heat, 
Light, life, and joy, the dubious day forsake. 
Meantime, in sable cincture, shadows vast, 
Deep-tinged and damp, and congregated clouds, 
And all the vapoury turbulence of Heaven, 
Involve the face of things. Thus Winter falls, 
A heavy gloom oppressive o*er the world. 
Through Nature shedding influence malign, 
And rouses up the seeds of dark disease. 
The soul of man dies in him, loathing life. 
And black with more than melancholy views. 
The cattle droop ; and o'er the furrow' d land, 
Fresh from the plough, the dun discolour' d flocks, 
Untended spreading, crop the wholesome root. 
Along the woods, along the moorish fens, 
Sighs the sad genius of the coming storm : 
And up among the loose disjointed cliffs. 
And fractured mountains wild, the brawling brook 
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And cave, presageful, send a hollow moan, 
Besounding long in listening Fancy's ear. 

Then comes the father of the tempest forth, 
Wrapt in hlack glooms. First joyless rains obscure 
Drive through the mingling skies with vapour foul ; 
Dash on the mountain's brow, and shake the woods. 
That grumbling wave below. The unsightly plain 
Lies a brown deluge ; as the low-bent clouds 
Pour flood on flood, yet unexhausted still 
Combine, and, deepening into night, shut up 
The day's fair face. The wanderers of Heaven, 
Each to his home, retire ; save those that love 
To take their pastime in the troubled air. 
Or skimming flutter round the dimply pool. 
The cattle from the untasted fields return. 
And ask, with meaning low, their wonted stalls, 
Or ruminate in the contiguous shade. 
Thither the household feathery people crowd, 
The crested cock, with all his female train. 
Pensive, and dripping ; while the cottage-hind 
Hangs o'er the enlivening blaze, and taleful there 
Recounts his simple frolic : much he talks, 
And much he laughs, nor recks the storm that blows 
Without, and rattles on his humble roof. 

Wide o'er the brim, with many a torrent swell'd, 
And the mix'd ruin of its banks o'erspread. 
At last the roused-up river pours along : 
Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes. 
From the rude mountain, and the mossy wild. 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and sounding far ; 
Then o'er the sanded valley floating spreads, 
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Calm, sluggish, silent ; till again, constrained 

Between two meeting hills, it bursts away. 

Where rocks and woods o'erhang the turbid stream ; 

There gathering triple force, rapid, and deep, 

It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders through. 

Nature ! great parent ! whose unceasing hand 
Rolls round the seasons of the changeful year, 
How mighty, how majestic, are thy works ! 
With what a pleasing dread they swell the soul ! 
That sees astonished! and astonisVd sings! 
Ye too, ye winds ! that now begin to blow 
With boisterous sweep, I raise my voice to you. 
Where are your stores, ye powerful beings ! say. 
Where your aerial magazines reserved. 
To swell the brooding terrors of the storm ? 
In what far distant region of the sky, 
Hush'd in deep silence, sleep you when 'tis calm ? 

When from the pallid sky the sun descends, 
With many a spot, that o'er his glaring orb 
Uncertain wanders, stain' d ; red fiery streaks 
Begin to flush around. The reeling clouds 
Stagger with dizzy poise, as doubting yet 
Which master to obey : while rising slow. 
Blank, in the leaden-colour' d east, the moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. 
Seen through the turbid fluctuating air, 
The stars obtuse emit a shivering ray ; 
Or frequent seem to shoot athwart the gloom. 
And long behind them trail the whitening blaze. 
Snatch' d in short eddies, plays the wither' d leaf; 
And on the flood the dancing feather floats. 
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With broaden' d nostrils to the sky uptam'd. 
The conscious heifer snuffs the stormy gale. 
E'en as the matron, at her nightly task, 
With pensive labour draws the flaxen thread. 
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The wasted taper and the crackling flame 
Foretell the blast. But chief the plumy race, 
The tenants of the sky, its changes speak. 
Ketiring from the downs, where all day long 
They pick'd their scanty fare, a blackening train 
Of clamorous rooks thick urge their weary flight, 
And seek the closing shelter of the grove ; 
Assiduous, in his bower, the wailing owl 
Plies his sad song. The cormorant on high 
Wheels from the deep, and screams along the land. 
Loud shrieks the soaring hern ; and with wild wing 
The circling seafowl cleave the flaky clouds. 
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Ocean, unequal pressed, with broken tide 

And blind commotion heaves ; while from the shore, 

Eat into caverns by the restless wave. 

And forest-rustling mountain, comes a voice, 

That solemn sounding bids the world prepare. 

Then issues forth the storm with sudden burst. 

And hurls the whole precipitated air 

Down, in a torrent. On the passive main 

Descends the ethereal force ; and with strong gust 

Turns from its bottom the discoloured deep. 

Through the black night, that sits immense around, 

Lash'd into foam, the fierce conflicting brine 

Seems o'er a thousand raging waves to burn : 

Meantime the mountain-billows, to the clouds 

In dreadful tumult swell' d, surge above surge. 

Burst into chaos with tremendous roar, 

And anchored navies from their stations drive. 

Wild as the winds across the howling waste 

Of mighty waters : now the inflated wave 

Straining they scale, and now impetuous shoot 

Into the secret chambers of the deep, 

The wintry Baltic thundering o'er their head. 

Emerging thence again, before the breath 

Of full-exerted Heaven they wing their course, 

And dart on distant coasts ; if some sharp rock, 

Or shoal insidious, break not their career, 

And in loose fragments fling them floating round. 

Nor less at land the loosen'd tempest reigns. 
The mountain thunders ; and its sturdy sons 
Stoop to the bottom of the rocks they shade. 
Lone on the midnight steep, and all aghast, 
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The dark wayfariDg stranger breathless toils. 

And, often falling, climbs against the blast. 

Low waves the rooted forest, vex'd, and sheds 

What of its tarnished honours yet remain ; 

Dash'd down, and scatter' d, by the tearing wind's 

Assiduous fury, its gigantic limbs. 

Thus struggling through the dissipated grove, 

The whirling tempest raves along the plain ; 

And on the cottage thatch'd, or lordly roof. 

Keen-fastening, shakes them to the solid base. 

Sleep frighted flies ; and round the rocking dome. 

For entrance eager, howls the savage blast. 

Then too, they say, through all the burden'd air. 

Long groans are heard, shrill sounds, and distant sighs. 

That, utter'd by the demon of the night. 

Warn the devoted wretch of woe and death. 

Huge uproar lords it wide. The clouds, commix 'd 
With stars, swift gliding sweep along the sky. 
All Nature reels. Till Nature's King, who oft 
Amid tempestuous darkness dwells alone. 
And on the wings of the careering wind • 
Walks dreadfully serene, commands a calm ; 
Then straight, air, sea, and earth, are hush*d at once. 

As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep, 
Let me associate with the serious Night, 
And Contemplation, her sedate compeer ; 
Let me shake off the intrusive cares of day, 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. 

Where now, ye lying vanities of life ! 
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Ye ever-tempting, ever-cheating train ! 

Where are you now ? and what is your amount ? 

Vexation, disappointment, and remorse : 

Sad, sickening thought ! and yet deluded man, 

A scene of crude disjointed visions past. 

And broken slumbers, rises still resolved. 

With new-flush* d hopes, to run the giddy round. 

Father of light and life ! Thou Good Supreme ! 
O teach me what is good ! teach me Thyself ! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice. 
From every low pursuit ! and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure ; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss ! 

The keener tempests come : and fuming dun 
From all the livid east, or piercing north. 
Thick clouds ascend ; in whose capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to snow congealed. 
Heavy they roll their fleecy world along ; 
And the sky saddens with the gather' d storm. 
Through the hush'd air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin wavering ; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherish'd fields 
Put on their winter-robe of purest white. 
'Tis brightness all ; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head ; and ere the languid sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 
Earth's universal face, deep hid, and chill, 
Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the labourer-ox 
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Stands coYer*d o*er with snow, and then demands 

The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of Heaven, 

Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 

The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 

Which Providence assigns them. One alone. 

The redbreast, sacred to the household gods. 

Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky. 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 

His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 

His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 

Against the window beats ; then, brisk, alights 

On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o'er the floor. 

Eyes all the smiling family askance. 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is ; 

Till more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 

Attract his slender feet. The foodless wilds 

Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, 

Though timorous of heart, and hard beset 

By death in various forms, dark snares and dog^. 

And more unpitying men, the garden seeks, 

Urged on by fearless want. The bleating kind 

Eye the bleak Heaven, and next the glistening earth. 

With looks of dumb despair ; then, sad dispersed. 

Dig for the wither* d herb through heaps of snow. 

Now, shepherds, to your helpless charge be kind. 
Baffle the raging year, and fill their pens 
With food at will ; lodge them below the storm, 
And watch them strict : for from the bellowing east. 
In this dire season, oft the whirlwind's wing 
Sweeps up the burden of whole wintry plains 
In one wide waft, and o'er the hapless flocks, 
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Hid in the hollow of two neighbouring hills, 
The billowy tempest whelms ; till, upward urged, 
The valley to a shining mountain swells, 
Tipp'd with a wreath high-curling in the sky. 

As thus the snows arise ; and foul, and fierce, 
All Winter drives along the darkened air ; 
In his own loose-revolving fields the swain 
Disaster'd stands ; sees other hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes. 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain : 
Nor fii^ds the river, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient fiouncing through the drifted heaps. 
Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of home 
Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt. How sinks his soul ! 
What black despair, what horror fills his heart ! 
When for the dusky spot, which fancy feign'd 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow. 
He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track and bless' d abode of man ! 
While round him night resistless closes fast. 
And every tempest, howling o'er his head, 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 
Then throng the busy shapes into his mind, 
Of cover' d pits, unfathomably deep, 
A dire descent ! beyond the power of frost ; 
Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge. 
Smooth' d up with snow ; and what is land unknown, 
What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 
2 a 
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In the loose marsh or solitary lake, 
Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 
These check his fearful steps ; and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift. 
Thinking o'er all the bitterness of death, 
Mix*d with the tender anguish Nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man ; 
His wife, his children and his friends unseen. 
In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 




In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
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The deadly "Winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows, a stiffened corse. 
Stretch' d out, and bleaching in the northern blast. 

Ah ! little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround ; 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waste ; 
Ah ! little think they, while they dance along. 
How many feel, this very moment, death. 
And all the sad variety of pain. 
How many sink in the devouring flood. 
Or more devouring flame. How many bleed. 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man. 
How many pine in want and dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery. Sore pierced by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty. How many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind. 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse ; 
Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life. 
They furnish matter for the tragic Muse. 
E*en in the vale, where Wisdom loves to dwell. 
With Friendship, Peace, and Contemplation join'd, 
How many, rack'd with honest passions, droop 
In deep retired distress. How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends, 
And point the parting anguish. Thought fond man 
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Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills. 
That one incessant struggle render life. 
One scene of toil, of suffering, and of fate. 
Vice in his high career would stand appall'd. 
And heedless ramhling Impulse learn to think ; 
The conscious heart of Charity would warm. 
And her wide wish Benevolence dilate ; 
The social tear would rise, the social sigh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 
Eefining still, the social passions work. 

And here can I forget the generous band,* 
Who, touch' d with human woe, redressive searcli*d 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail ? 
XJnpitied, and unheard, where Misery moans ; 
Where Sickness pines ; where Thirst and Hunger bum. 
And poor Misfortune feels the lash of Vice, 
While in the land of Liberty, the land 
Whose every street and public meeting glow 
With open freedom, little tyrants raged ; 
Snatched the lean morsel from the starving mouth ; 
Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter*d weed ; 
E'en robb'd them of the last of comforts, sleep ; 
The free-born Briton to the dungeon chain'd. 
Or, as the lust of cruelty prevail' d, 
A t pleasure mark'd him with inglorious stripes ; 
And crush'd out lives, by secret barbarous ways. 
That for their country would have toil'd or bled. 
O great design ; if executed well, 
With patient care, and wisdom-temper' d zeal. 

* The Jail Committee in the year 1729. 



Ye sons of Mercy ! yet resume the search ; 
Drag forth the legal monsters into light, 
Wrench from their hands Oppression's iron rod, 
And bid the cruel feel the pains they give. 
Much still untouched remains ; in this rank age, 
Much is the patriot's weeding hand required. 
The toils of law (what dark insidious men 
Have cumbrous added to perplex the truth, 
And lengthen simple justice into trade), 
How glorious were the day ! that saw these broke, 
And every man within the reach of right. 

By wintry famine roused, from all the tract 
Of horrid mountains which the shining Alps, 
And wavy Apennines, and Pyrenees, 
Branch out stupendous into distant lands ; 
Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave ! 
Burning for blood ! bony, and gaunt, and grim ! 
Assembling wolves in raging troops descend ; 
And, pouring o'er the country, bear along. 
Keen as the north-wind sweeps the glossy snow; 
All is their prize. They fasten on the steed, 
Press him to earth, and pierce his mighty heart. 
Nor can the bull his awful front defend. 
Or shake the murdering savages away. 
Kapacious, at the mother's throat they fly. 
And tear the screaming infant from her breast. 
The godlike face of man avails him nought. 
E'en beauty, force divine ! at whose bright glance 
The generous lion stands in soften'd gaze. 
Here bleeds, a hapless, undistinguish'd prey. 
But if, apprized of the severe attack, 



The country be shut up, lured by the scent, 

On churchyards drear (inhuman to relate !) 

The disappointed prowlers fall, and dig 

The shrouded body from the grave ; o'er which, 

Mix'd with foul shades, and frighted ghosts, they howl. 

Among those hilly regions where, embraced 
In peaceful vales, the happy Prisons dwell ; 
Oft, rushing sudden from the loaded cliffs, 

1 
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Mountains of snow their gathering terrors roll. 

From steep to steep, loud-thundering down they come, 

A wintry waste in dire commotion all ; 

And herds, and flocks, and travellers, and swains, 

And sometimes whole brigades of marching troops, 

Or hamlets sleeping in the dead of night, 

Are deep beneath the smothering ruin whelm'd. 

Now, all amid the rigours of the year. 
In the wild depth of Winter, while, without. 
The ceaseless winds blow ice, be my retreat, 
Between the groaning forest and the shore 
Beat by the boundless multitude of waves, 
A rural, sheltered, solitary scene ; 
Where ruddy fire and beaming tapers join 
To cheer the gloom. There studious let me sit. 
And hold high converse with the mighty dead ; 
Sages of ancient time, as gods revered. 
As gods beneficent, who bless'd mankind 
With arts and arms, and humanized a world. 
Roused at the inspiring thought, I throw aside 
The long-lived volume ; and, deep-musing, hail 
The sacred shades, that slowly rising pass 
Before my wondering eyes. First Socrates, 
Who, firmly good, in a corrupted state, 
Against the rage of tyrants single stood, 
Invincible ! calm Reason's holy law. 
That voice of God within the attentive mind, 
Obeying, fearless, or in life, or death : 
Great moral teacher ! wisest of mankind ! 
Solon the next, who built his commonweal 
On equity's wide base ; by tender laws 
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A lively people curbing, yet undamp'd ; 
Preserving still that quick peculiar fire, 
Whence, in the laurel'd field of finer arts 
And of bold freedom, they unequal'd shone, 
The pride of smiling G-reece, and human-kind. 
Lycurgus then, who bow'd, beneath the force 
Of strictest discipline, severely wise, 
All human passions. Following him, I see. 
As at ThermopylflB he glorious fell, 
The firm devoted chief,* who proved by deeds 
The hardest lesson which the other taught. 
Then Aristides lifts his honest front ; 
Spotless of heart, to whom the unfiattering voice 
Of Freedom gave the noblest name of Just ; 
In pure majestic poverty revered ; 
Who, e'en his glory to his country's weal 
Submitting, swell'd a haughty rival's t fame. 
Eear'd by his care, of softer ray appears 
Cimon, sweet-soul' d, whose genius, rising strong, 
Shook off the load of young debauch ; abroad 
The scourge of Persian pride, at home the friend 
Of every worth and every splendid art ; 
Modest, and simple, in the pomp of wealth. 
Then the last worthies of declining Greece, 
Late call'd to glory, in unequal times, 
Pensive appear. The fair Corinthian boast, 
Timoleon, happy temper ! mild, and firm. 
Who wept the brother, while the tyrant bled. 
And, equal to the best, the Theban pair, J 
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Whose virtues, in heroic concord join'd, 

Their country raised to freedom, empire, fame. 

He too, with whom Athenian honour sunk, 

And left a mass of sordid lees behind, 

Phocion the Good ; in public life severe. 

To virtue still inexorably firm ; 

But when, beneath his low illustrious roof, 

Sweet peace and happy wisdom smoothed his brow, 

Not Friendship softer was, nor Love more kind. 

And he, the last of old Lycurgus' sons, 

The generous victim to that vain attempt 

To save a rotten state, Agis, who saw 

E'en Sparta's self to servile avarice sunk. 

The two Achaian heroes close the train : 

Aratus, who awhile relumed the soul 

Of fondly lingering liberty in Greece ; 

And he, her darling as her latest hope, 

The gallant Philopcemen ; who to arms 

Tum'd the luxurious pomp he could not cure; 

Or, toiling in his farm, a simple swain ; 

Or, bold and skilful, thundering in the field. 

Of rougher front, a mighty people come ! 
A race of heroes ! in those virtuous times 
Which knew no stain, save that, with partial flame, 
Their dearest country they too fondly loved : 
Her better founder first, the light of Eome, 
Numa, who soften' d her rapacious sons : 
Servius the king, who laid the solid base 
On which o'er earth the vast republic spread. 
Then the great consuls venerable rise — 
2b 
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The public Father * who the private quelled. 

As on the dread tribunal stemlj sad — 

He whom his thankless country could not Icee^ 

Camillus, onlj vengeful to her foes — 

FabriciuB, scomer of all-conquering gold : 

And Cincinnatus, awful from the plough — 

Thj willing victim,t Carthage, bursting loose 

From all that pleading Nature could oppose. 

From a whole city's tears, by rigid faith 

Imperious called, and honour's dire command — 

Scipio, the gentle chief, humanely brave. 

Who soon the race of spotless glory ran. 

And, warm in youth, to the poetic shade 

With Friendship and Philosophy retired — 

Tully, whose powerful eloquence awhile 

Bestrain'd the rapid Me of rushing Borne — 

Unconquer'd Cato, virtuous in extreme : 

And thou, unhappy Brutus, kind of heart. 

Whose steady arm, by awful virtue urged. 

Lifted the Eoman steel against thy friend. 

Thousands, besides, the tribute of a verse 

Demand ; but who can count the stars of Heaven ? 

Who sing their influence on this lower world ? 

Behold, who yonder comes ! in sober state. 
Fair, mild, and strong, as is a vernal sun : 
'Tis Phoebus' self, or else the Mantuan swain ! 
Great Homer too appears, of daring wing. 
Parent of song ! and equal by his side. 
The British Muse : join'd hand in hand they walk. 



* Marcoi JuniuB Bratos. 
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Darkling, full up the middle steep to fame. 
Nor absent are those shades whose skilful touch 
Pathetic drew the impassion'd heart, and charm'd 
Transported Athens with the moral scene ; 
Nor those who, tuneful, waked the enchanting lyre. 

First of your kind ! society divine ! 
Still visit thus my nights, for you reserved, 
And mount my soaring soul to thoughts like yours. 
Silence, thou lonely power ! the door be thine ; 
See on the hallow' d hour that none intrude. 
Save a few chosen friends, who sometimes deign 
To bless my humble roof, with sense refined, 
Learning digested well, exalted faith, 
Unstudied wit, and humour ever gay. 
Or from the Muses' hill will Pope descend, 
To raise the sacred hour, to bid it smile. 
And with the social spirit warm the heart ? 
For though not sweeter his own Homer sings, 
Yet is his life the more endearing song. 

Where art thou, Hammond ? thou, the darling pride. 
The friend and lover of the tuneful throng ! 
Ah why, dear youth, in all the blooming prime 
Of vernal genius, where disclosing fast 
Each active worth, each manly virtue lay. 
Why wert thou ravish' d from our hope so soon P 
What now avails that noble thirst of fame. 
Which stung thy fervent breast ? that treasured store 
Of knowledge, early gain'd ? that eager zeal 
To serve thy country, glowing in the band 
Of youthful patriots, who sustain her name ; 
What now, alas ! that life-diffusing charm 
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In powerless humble fortune, to repress 

These ardent risings of the kindling soul : 

Then, e'en superior to ambition, we 

Would learn the private virtues ; how to glide 

Through shades and plains, along the smoothest stream 

Of rural life : or snatch' d away by hope, 

Through the dim spaces of futurity, 

With earnest eye anticipate those scenes 

Of happiness and wonder, where the mind. 

In endless growth and infinite ascent, 

Eises from state to state, and world to world. 

But when with these the serious thought is foil'd. 

We, shifting for relief, would play the shapes 

Of frolic Fancy, and incessant form 

Those rapid pictures, that assembled train 

Of fleet ideas, never join'd before, 

Whence lively Wit excites to gay surprise ; 

Or folly-painting Humour, grave himself. 

Calls Laughter forth, deep-shaking every nerve. 

Meantime the village rouses up the fibre ; 
While well attested, and as well believed. 
Heard solemn, goes the goblin story round. 
Till superstitious horror creeps o'er all. 
Or, frequent in the sounding hall, they wake 
The rural gambol. Eustic mirth goes round ; 
The simple joke that takes the shepherd's heart. 
Easily pleased ; the long loud laugh, sincere ; 
The kiss, snatch' d hasty from the side-long maid, 
On purpose guardless, or pretending sleep : 
The leap, the slap, the haul ; and, shook to notes 
Of native music, the respondent dance. 
Thus jocund fleets with them the winter-ni^Kt* 



The city swarms intense. The public haunt, 
Full of each theme, and warm with mix'd discourse. 
Hums indistinct. The sons of riot flow 
Down the loose stream of false enchanted joy, 
To swift destruction. On the rankled soul 
The gaming fury falls ; and, in one gulf 
Of total ruin, honour, virtue, peace. 
Friends, families, and fortune, headlong sink. 
Up springs the dance along the lighted dome, 
Mix'd, and evolved, a thousand sprightly ways. 
The glittering court effuses every pomp 5 
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The circle deepens : beam'd from gaudy robes, 
Tapers, and sparkling gems, and radiant eyes, 
A soft effulgence o'er the palace waves : 
While, a gay insect in his summer-shine, 
The fop, light fluttering, spreads his mealy wings. 

Dread o'er the scene, the ghost of Hamlet stalks ; 
Othello rages ; poor Monimia mourns ; 
And Belvidera pours her soul in love. 
Terror alarms the breast ; the comely tear 
Steals o'er the cheek : or else the Comic Muse 
Holds to the world a picture of itself, 
And raises, sly, the fair impartial laugh. 
Sometimes she lifts her strain, and paints the scenes 
Of beauteous life ; whate'er can deck manldnd, 
Or charm the heart, in generous Bevil* show'd. 

Thou, whose wisdom, solid yet refined, 
Whose patriot-virtues, and consummate skill 
To touch the finer springs that move the world, 
Join'd to whate'er the Graces can bestow, 
And all Apollo's animating fire. 
Give thee, with pleasing dignity, to shine 
At once the guardian, ornament, and joy 
Of polish' d life ; permit the rural Muse, 
Chesterfield, to grace with thee her song ! 
Ere to the shades again she humbly flies. 
Indulge her fond ambition, in thy train 
(For every Muse has in thy train a place) 
To mark thy various full-accomplish' d mind ; 
To mark that spirit, which, with British scorn, 

* A character in the " Consoioos LoTers/' written hj Sir Biohwd Steele. 
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BejectB the aUurements of corrapted power; 

That elegant politeness, which excels. 

E'en in the judgment of presumptuous TVance, 

The boasted manners of her shining court ; 

That wit, the vivid energy of sense. 

The truth of Nature, which with Attic point 

And kind well-temper* d satire, smoothly keen. 

Steals through the soul, and without pain corrects. 

Or rising thence with yet a brighter flame, 

O let me hail thee on some glorious day. 

When to the listening senate, ardent, crowd 

Britannia's sons to hear her pleaded cause. 

Then dress'd by thee, more amiably feir, 

Truth the soft robe of mild persuasion wears : 

Thou to assenting reason givest again 

Her own enlighten'd thoughts ; call'd from the hearty 

The obedient passions on thy voice attend ; 

And e'en reluctant party feels awhile 

Thy gracious power ; as through the varied maze 

Of eloquence, now smooth, now quick, now strong. 

Profound and clear, you roll the copious flood. 

To thy loved haunt return, my happy Muse : 
For now, behold, the joyous winter-days, 
Frosty, succeed ; and through the blue serene. 
For sight too fine, the ethereal nitre flies ; 
Edlling infectious damps, and the spent air 
Storing afresh with elemental life. 
Close crowds the shining atmosphere ; and binds 
Our strengthen'd bodies in its cold embrace. 
Constringent ; feeds, and animates our blood ; 
Eefines our spirits, through the new-strung nerves. 
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In swifter sallies darting to the brain ; 
Where sits the soul, intense, collected, cool, 
Bright as the skies, and as the season keen. 
All Nature feels the renovating force 
Of Winter, only to the thoughtless eye 
In ruin seen. The frost-concocted glebe 
Draws in abundant vegetable soul. 
And gathers vigour for the coming year. 
A stronger glow sits on the lively cheek 
Of ruddy fire : and luculent along 
The purer rivers flow ; their sullen deeps, 
Transparent, open to the shepherd's gaze, 
And murmur hoarser at the fixing frost. 

What art thou, frost ? and whence are thy keen stores 
Derived, thou secret all-invading power. 
Whom e'en the illusive fluid cannot fly ? 
Is not thy potent energy, unseen, 
Myriads of little salts, or hook'd, or shaped 
Like double wedges, and diflused immense 
Through water, earth, and ether ? Hence at eve, 
Steam'd eager from the red horizon round. 
With the fierce rage of Winter deep suffused. 
An icy gale, oft shifting, o'er the pool 
Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 
Arrests the bickering stream. The loosen'd ice, 
Let down the flood, and half-dissolved by day. 
Rustles no more ; but to the sedgy bank 
Fast grows, or gathers round the pointed stone, 
A crystal pavement, by the breath of Heaven 
Cemented firm ; till, seized from shore to shore, 
The whole imprison' d river growls below. 
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Loud rings the frozen earth, and hard reflects 

A double noise ; while, at his eyening wateb. 

The village dog deters the nightly thief ; 

The heifer lows ; the distant waterfall 

Swells in the breeze ; and, with the hasbj tread 

Of traveller, the hollow-sounding plain 

Shakes from afar. The full ethereal roand. 

Infinite worlds disclosing to the view, 

Shines out intensely keen ; and, all one cope 

Of starry glitter, glows from pole to pole. 

From pole to pole the rigid infiuenoe f&Hm, 

Through the still night, incessant, heavy, strong; 

And seizes Nature fast. It freezes on ; 

Till Mom, late-rising o'er the drooping world. 

Lifts her pale eye unjoyous. Then appears 

The various labour of the silent night : 

Prone from the dripping eave, and dumb cascade^ 

Whose idle torrents only seem to roar, 

The pendent icicle ; the frost- work fair, 

Where transient hues and fancied figures rise ; 

Wide-spouted o'er the hill, the frozen brook, 

A livid tract, cold-gleaming on the mom ; 

The forest bent beneath the plumy wave ; 

And, by the frost refined, the whiter snow, 

Incmsted hard, and sounding to the tread 

Of early shepherd, as he pensive seeks 

His pining fiock, or from the mountain top. 

Pleased with the slippery surface, swift descends. 

On blithsome frolics bent, the youthful swains. 
While every work of man is laid at rest. 
Fond o'er the river crowd, in various sport 



And revelry dissolved ; where mixing glad, 
Happiest of all the train ! the raptured boy 
Trashes the whirling top. Or, where the Rhine 
Branch' d out in many a long canal extends, 
From every province swarming, void of care, 
Batavia rushes forth ; and as they sweep. 
On sounding skates, a thousand different ways, 
In circling poise, swift as the winds, along, 
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The then gay land is madden'd all to joj. 
Nor less the northern courts, wide o'er the mncfw. 
Pour a new pomp. Eager, on rapid sleds. 
Their yigorous youth in bold contention wheel 
The long-resounding course. Meantime to raiae 
The manly strife, with highly blooming charms, 
Elush'd by the season, Scandinavia's dames. 
Or Sussia's buxom daaghters, glow around. 

Pure, quick, and sportful is the wholesome day ; 
But soon elapsed. The horizontal sun. 
Broad o'er the south, hangs at his utmost noon. 
And, ineffectual, strikes the gelid cliff: 
His azure gloss the mountain still maintains. 
Nor feels the feeble touch. Perhaps the vale 
Belents awhile to the reflected ray : 
Or from the forest falls the clustered snow. 
Myriads of gems, that in the waving gleam 
Gay-twinkle as they scatter. Thick around 
Thunders the sport of those, who with the gun. 
And dog impatient bounding at the shot, 
Worse than the season, desolate the fields ; 
And, adding to the ruins of the year, 
Distress the footed or the feather' d game. 

But what is this ? our infant Winter sinks. 
Divested of his grandeur, should our eye 
Astonish'd shoot into the frigid zone ; 
Where, for relentless months, continual Night 
Holds o'er the glittering waste her starry reign. 

There, through the prison of unbounded wilds, 
Barr'd by the hand of Nature from escape. 
Wide roams the Eussian exile. Nought around 
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Strikes bis sad eye but deserts lost in snow ; 
And beavy-loaded groves ; and solid floods, 
Tbat stretcb, atbwart tbe solitary waste, 
Their icy horrors to the frozen main ; 
And cheerless towns far distant, never bless'd. 
Save when its annual course the caravan 
Bends to the golden coast of rich Cathay,* 
With news of human-kind. Yet there life glows ; 
Yet cherish'd there, beneath the shining waste. 
The furry nations harbour : tipp*d with jet. 
Fair ermines, spotless as the snows they press ; 
Sables, of glossy black ; and dark-embrown'd. 
Or beauteous freak'd with many a mingled hue. 
Thousands besides, the costly pride of courts. 
There, warm together press' d, the trooping deer 
Sleep on the new-fallen snows ; and, scarce his head 
Raised o'er the heapy wreath, the branching elk 
Lies slumbering sullen in the white abyss. 
The ruthless hunter wants nor dogs nor toils, 
Nor with the dread of sounding bows he drives 
The fearful flying race ; with ponderous clubs. 
As weak against the mountain-heaps they push 
Their beating breast in vain, and piteous bray. 
He lays them quivering on the ensanguined snows, 
And with loud shouts rejoicing bears them home. 
There through the piny forest half-absorpt, 
Eough tenant of these shades, the shapeless bear, 
With dangling ice all horrid, stalks forlorn ; 
Slow-paced, and sourer as the storms increase, 
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He makes his bed beneath the inclement drift. 
And, with stem patience, scorning weak complaint. 
Hardens his heart against assailing want. 

Wide o'er the spacious regions of the north. 
That see Bootes urge his tardy wain, 
A boisterous race, by frosty Caurus * pierced. 
Who little pleasure know, and fear no pain, 
Prolific swarm. They once relumed the flame 
Of lost mankind in polish' d slavery sunk ; 
Drove martial horde on horde,t with dreadful sweep 
Resistless rushing o'er the enfeebled south. 
And gave the vanquish'd world another form. 
Not such the sons of Lapland : wisely they 
Despise the insensate barbarous trade of war ; 
They ask no more than simple Nature gives ; 
They love their mountains, and enjoy their storms. 
No false desires, no pride-created wants. 
Disturb the peaceful current of their time. 
And through the restless ever-tortured maze 
Of pleasure, or ambition, bid it rage. 
Their reindeer form their riches. These their tents, 
Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth 
Supply, their wholesome fare and cheerful cups. 
Obsequious at their call, the docile tribe 
Yield to the sled their necks, and whirl them swift 
O'er hiU and dale, heap'd into one expanse 
Of marbled snow, as far as eye can sweep 
With a blue crust of ice unbounded glazed. 
By dancing meteors then, that ceaseless shake 



• The north-west wind. 



t The wandering Scythian clana. 
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A waving blaze refracted o'er the heavens, 
And vivid moons, and stars that keener plaj 
With doubled lustre from the radiant waste, 
E'en in the depth of polar light they find 
A wondrous day ; enough to light the chase. 
Or guide their daring steps to Finland fairs. 
Wish'd Spring returns ; and from the hazy south, 
While dim Aurora slowly moves before, 
The welcome sun, just verging up at first, 
By small degrees extends the swelling curve. 
Till seen at last for gay rejoicing months. 
Still round and round his spiral course he winds, 
And as he nearly dips his flaming orb, 
Wheels up again, and reasceuds the sky. 
In that glad season, from the lakes and floods, 
Where pure Niemi's ♦ fairy mountains rise, 
And fringed with roses Tenglio t rolls his stream. 
They draw the copious fry. With these, at eve. 
They cheerful loaded to their tents repair ; 
Where, all day long in useful cares employed, 
Their kind unblemished wives the fire prepare. 
Thrice happy race ! by poverty secured 
From legal plunder and rapacious power : 
In whom fell interest never yet has sown 

* M. de Maapertaiti, in his book on the Figure of the Earth, after having 
described the beautiful lake and mountain of Niemi, in Lapland, says: "From 
this height we had opportunity, several times, to see those Tapoors rise firom 
the lake which the people of the country call Ualtios, and which they deem to 
be the guardian spirits of the mountains. We had been frighted with stories 
of bears that haunted this place, but saw none. It seemed rather a place of 
resort fur fairies and genii, than bears." 

t The same author observes : " I was surprised to see upon the banks of 
this river (the Tenglio) roses of as lively a red as any that are in our gardens.'* 
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The seeds of yioe : whose spotless swains ne*er knew 

Injurious deed, nor, blasted by the breath 

Of fiuthless loYO, their blooming daughters woe. 

Still pressing on, beyond Tomea's lake, 
And Hecla flaming through a waste of snow. 
And farthest Greenland, to the pole itself. 
Where, failing gradual, life at length goes out. 
The Muse expands her solitary flight ; 
And, hovering o'er the wild stupendous scene. 
Beholds new seas beneath another sky.* 
Throned in his palace of cerulean ice. 
Here Winter holds his unrejoicing court ; 
And through his airy hall the loud misrule 
Of driving tempest is for ever heard : 
Here the grim tyrant meditates his wrath ; 
Here arms his winds with all-subduing frost ; 
Moulds his fierce hail, and treasures up his snows. 
With which he now oppresses half the globe. 

Thence winding eastward to the Tartar's coast. 
She sweeps the howling margin of the main ; 
Where undissolving, from the first of time. 
Snows swell on snows amazing to the sky, 
And icy mountains high on mountains piled 
Seem to the shivering sailor from afar. 
Shapeless and white, an atmosphere of clouds. 
Projected huge and horrid o'er the surge, 
Alps frown on Alps ; or rushing hideous down. 
As if old Chaos were again return' d, 
Wide-rend the deep, and shake the solid pole. 



* The other hemisphere. 
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Ocean itself no longer can resist 

The binding fury : but, in all its rage 

Of tempest taken by the boundless frost, 

Is many a fathom to the bottom chain' d, 

And bid to roar no more : a bleak expanse, 

Shagg'd o'er with wavy rocks, cheerless, and void 

Of every life, that from the dreary months 

Flies conscious southward. Miserable they ! 

Who, here entangled in tlie gathering ice. 

Take their last look of the descending sun ; 

While, full of death, and fierce with tenfold frost. 

The long, long night, incumbent o'er their heads. 

Falls horrible. Such was the Briton's * fate, 

As with first prow (what have not Britons dared !) 

He for the passage sought, attempted since 

So much in vain, and seeming to be shut, 

By jealous Nature, with eternal bars. 

In these fell regions, in Arzina caught, 

And to the stony deep his idle ship 

Immediate seai'd, he with his hapless crew, 

Each full-exerted at his several task. 

Froze into statues ; to the cordage glued 

The sailor, and the pilot to the helm. 

Hard by these shores, where scarce his freezing stream 
EoUs the wild Oby, live the last of men ; 
And half enliven' d by the distant sun. 
That rears and ripens man, as well as plants, 
Here human nature wears its rudest form. 
Deep from the piercing season sunk in caves, 

* Sir Hugh Willoaghby, sent, by Queen Elisabeth, to diaooTer the north- 
eoat passage. 
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Here hy dull fixes, md with unjojooB cheer. 
They waste the tedious gloom. Immersed in fors. 
Doze the gross noe. Xor sprightl j jest nor song, 
Nor tenderness they know ; nor aught of life. 
Beyond the kindred hears that stalk without. 
Till mom at length, her roses drooping all. 
Sheds a long twilight hrightening o'er their fields. 
And calls the quivered savage to the chase. 

What cannot active government perform. 
New-moulding man ? Wide-stretching from these shores, 
A people savage from remotest time, 
A huge neglected empire, one vast mind. 
By Heaven inspired, from gothic darkness calPd. 
Immortal Peter ! first of monarchs ! he 
His stubhom country tam'd, her rocks, her fens, 
Her floods, her seas, her ill-submitting sons ; 
And, while the fierce barbarian he subdued, 
To more exalted soul he raised the man. 
Te shades of ancient heroes, ye who toil'd 
Through long successive ages to build up 
A labouring plan of state, behold at once 
The wonder done ! behold the matchless prince ! 
Who left his native throne, where reign'd till then 
A mighty shadow of unreal power ; 
Who greatly spurn' d the slothful pomp of courts ; 
And roaming every land, in every port 
His sceptre laid aside, with glorious hand 
Unwearied plying the mechanic tool, 
Gathered the seeds of trade, of useful arts, 
Of civil wisdom, and of martial skill. 
Charged with the stores of Europe home he goes ! 



^ WIITTBB. 

Then cities rise amid the illumined waste — 
O'er joyless deserts smiles the rural reign — 
Far distant flood to flood is social join'd — 
The astonish'd Euxine hears the Baltic roar — 
Proud navies ride on seas that never foam'd 
With daring keel before ; and armies stretch 
Each way their dazzling files, repressing here 
The frantic Alexander of the north, 
And awing there stem Othman's shrinking sons. 
Slotli flies the land, and Ignorance, and Vice, 
Of old dishonour proud : it glows around. 
Taught by the royal hand that roused the whole, 
One scene of arts, of arms, of rising trade : 
For, what his wisdom plann'd, and power enforced, 
More potent still his great example show'd. 

Muttering, the winds at eve, with blunted point, 
Blow hollow blustering from the south. Subdued, 
The frost resolves into a trickling thaw. 
Spotted the mountains shine ; loose sleet descends, 
And floods the country round. The rivers swell. 
Of bonds impatient. Sudden from the hills, 
O'er rocks and woods, in broad brown cataracts, 
A thousand snow-fed torrents shoot at once ; 
And, where they rush, the wide resounding plain 
Is lefl one slimy waste. Those sullen seas. 
That wash'd the ungenial pole, will rest no more 
Beneath the shackles of the mighty north ; 
But, rousing all their waves, resistless heave. 
And hark ! the lengthening roar continuous runs 
Athwart the rifted deep : at once it bursts. 
And piles a thousand mountains to the clouds. 
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Ill fiureB the bark, with tremUiiig wretdies < 
That, tofls'd aHiid the floatiiig fragmentB, 
Beneath the shelter of an icj isle. 
While night o'erwhelms the sea, and horror 
More horrible. Can human force endure 
The assembled mischiefs that besiege them i 
Heart-gnawing hunger, hunting wearineas^ 
The roar of winds and waves, the cruah of ic 
Now ceasing, now renew'd with louder rage, 
And in dire echoes bellowing round the mai 
More to embroil the deep, leviathan. 
And his unwieldy train, in dreadful sport. 
Tempest the loosen'd brine, while through t] 
Far from the bleak inhospitable shore. 
Loading the winds, is heard the hungry how 
Of fiunish'd monsters, there awaiting wrecks 
Tet Providence, that ever- waking eye, 
Looks down with pity on the feeble toil 
Of mortals lost to hope, and lights them safe 
Through all this dreary labyrinth of fate. 

'Tis done ! dread Winter spreads his latesi 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd y< 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide exter 
His desolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 
See here thy pictured life ; pass some few ye 
Thy flowering Spring, thy Summer's ardent i 
Thy sober Autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding Winter comes at last, 
And shuts the scene. Ah ! whither now are 
Those dreams of greatness ? those unsolid he 
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Of happiness P those longings after fame P 

Those restless cares ? those busy bustling days P 

Those gay-spent, festive nights P those veering thoughts, 

Lost between good and ill, that shared thy life P 

All now are vanished ! Virtue sole survives. 

Immortal never-failing friend of man, 

His guide to happiness on high. And see ! 

'Tis come, the glorious morn ! the second birth 

Of Heaven and earth ! awakening Nature hears 

The new-creating word, and starts to life. 

In every heightened form, from pain and death 

For ever free. The great eternal scheme. 

Involving all, and in a perfect whole 

Uniting, as the prospect wdder spreads^ 

To reason's eye refined, clear up apace. 

Ye vainly wise ! ye blind presumptuous ! now, 

Confounded in the dust, adore that Power 

And Wisdom oft arraign' d : see now the cause. 

Why unassuming worth in secret lived, 

And died, neglected : why the good man's share 

In life was gall and bitterness of soul : 

Why the lone widow and her orphans pined 

In starving solitude ; while Luxury, 

In palaces, lay straining her low thought, 

To form unreal wants : why heaven-born Truth, 

And Moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of Superstition's scourge : why licensed Pain, 

That cruel spoiler, that embosom' d foe, 

Embitter' d all our bliss. Ye good distress' d ! 

Ye noble few ! who here unbending stand 

Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile. 
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And what your bounded view, -which onlj saw 
A little part, deem'd evil is no more : 
The storms of wintry Time will quickly pass. 
And one unbounded Spring encircle all. 



These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God ! The rolling year 
Is full of Thee ! Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
And every sense, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes Thy glory in the Summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year : 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow-whispering gales 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfin*d, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In Winter awful Thou I with clouds and storms 
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Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roll'd. 
Majestic darkness ! on the whirlwind's wing, 
Eiding sublime, Thou bidst the world adore. 
And humblest Nature with Thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine. 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train. 
Yet so delightful mii'd, with such kind art. 
Such beauty and beneficence combined ; 
Shade, unperceived, so softening into shade ; 
And all so forming an harmonious whole. 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand. 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thence 
The fair profusion that o'erspreads the Spring ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves. 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attend ! join, every living soul, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky. 
In adoration join ; and, ardent, raise 
One general song ! To Him, ye vocal gales. 
Breathe soft, whose Spirit in your freshness breathes 
Oh, talk of Him in solitary glooms ! 
Where, o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 
Who shake the astonish'd world, lift high to Heaven 
The impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 
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His praise, ye broots, attune, ye trembling rills ; 
And let me catch it as I muse along. 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid, and profound ; 
Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale ; and thou, majestic main, 
A secret world of wonders in thyself, 
Sound His stupendous praise ; whose greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 
Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers. 
In mingled clouds to Him ; whose sun exalts, 
Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 
Ye forests, bend, ye harvests, wave, to Him ; 
Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart, 
As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 
Ye that keep watch in Heaven, as earth asleep 
Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams. 
Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 
Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 
Great source of day ! best image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 
From world to world, the vital ocean round, 
On Nature write with every beam His praise. 
The thunder rolls : be hush*d the prostrate world : 
While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 
Bleat out afresh, ye hills ; ye mossy rocks, 
Retain the sound : the broad responsive low. 
Ye valleys, raise ; for the Great Shepherd reigns ; 
And His unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 
Ye woodlands all, awake : a boundless song 
Burst from the groves ! and when the restless day, 
Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 
2e 
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Sweetest of birds ! sweet Philomela, charm 

The listemng shades, and teach the night His praise. 

Te chief, for whom the whole creation smiles. 

At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all. 

Crown the great hymn ; in swarming cities vast. 

Assembled men, to the deep organ join 

The long-resounding voice, oft breaking clear. 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling base ; 

And, as each mingling flame increases each. 

In one united ardour reach to Heaven. 

Or, if you rather choose the rural shade. 

And find a fane in every sacred grove. 

There let the shepherd's flute, the virgin's lay. 

The prompting seraph, and the poet's lyre, 

Still sing the Grod of Seasons, as they roll ! 

For me, when I fof get the darling theme, 

Whether the blossom blows, the Summer-ray 

Eussets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams, 

Or Winter rises in the blackening east. 

Be my tongue mute, may Fancy paint no more. 

And, dead to joy, forget, my heart, to beat ! 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Eivers unknown to song, where first the sun 
Grilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles, 'tis nought to me, 
Since God is ever present, ever felt. 
In the void waste as in the city full ; 
And where He vital breathes there must be joy. 
"When e'en at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic fiight to future worlds. 



I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing : I carjiot go 
Where Universal Love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their sons ; 
From seeming evil still educing good. 
And better thence again, and better still. 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in Him, in Light ineffable ! 
Come then, expressive Silence, muse His praise. 
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Tn£8£, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God ! The rolling year 
Ii full of Thee ! Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
^ Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 

Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
^■fad every aense, and every heart is joy. 
|HP« eomm Thj gloa^y M the Summer months, 
TFitli li'f^hi and )mit refulgent. Then Thy sun 
8Uoi.»t» fuU perfeiftion through the swelling year : 
And oh Thy rmm m di4adful thunder speaks ; 
AnJ Lift lit duwii, (it t p noon, or falling eve, 

brpoki aud groves, in hoUow-whispering gales 
tr shinee in Aitonrn unconfin'd, 
eouimou &Mt for all that lives. 
Thou I wiih douds and rtomui 
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In lowly dale, fast hj a riyer's ride, 
With woody hill o'er hill encompass'd ronndy 
A most enchanting wizard did abide, 
Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found. 
It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground : 
And there a season atween June and Mjrf , 
Half-prankt with spring, with summer half-Smbrown'd, 
A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 
No living wight could work, ne cared even for plaj. 

m. 

Was nought around but images of rest : 
Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between ; 
And flowery beds that slumbrous influence kest, 
From poppies breathed ; and beds of pleasaunt green. 
Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 
Meantime, unnumber'd glittering streamlets play*d. 
And hurled everywhere their waters sheen ; 
That as they bicker' d through the sunny glade, 
Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made. 

rv. 

Join'd to the prattle of the purling rills 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vale. 
And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills. 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale : 
And, now and then, sweet Philomel would wail, 
Or stock-doves 'plain amid the forest deep 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 
And still a coil the grasshopper did keep ; 
Tet all these sounds yblent inclined all to sleep. 
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V. 

Full in the passage of the vale, above, 
A sable, silent, solemn forest stood. 
Where nought but shadowy forms were seen to move, 
As Idless fancied in her dreaming mood ; 
And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro, 
Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood ; 
And where this valley winded out below. 
The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard, to flow. 

VI. 

A pleasing land of drowsyhed it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye. 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer-sky : 
There eke the soft delights that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast. 
And the calm pleasures always hover'd nigh ; 
But whatever smack'd of 'noyance, or unrest, 
Was far, far oflT ezpell'd from this delicious nest. 

VII. 

The landskip such, inspiring perfect ease. 
Where Indolence (for so the wizard hight) 
Close hid his castle mid embowering trees. 
That half shut out the beams of Phoebus bright. 
And made a kind of checkered day and night ; 
Meanwhile, unceasing at the massy gate, 
Beneath a spacious palm, the wicked wight 
Was placed ; and to his lute, of cruel fate 
And labour harsh, complainM, lamenting man's estate. 
2r 
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Till. 

Thither eontnnul pilgrims crovded atsSl, 
From jJl the nnds of earth that pav tliriu b^; 
For, as ther chaoneed to breathe on na^f^Hbamamg hSL, 
The freshness of this TaDej smote ^kar cjc^ 
And drew them erer and anon more nigli ; 
Till clostering roimd the enchanter fidae Acy 
Ymolten with his svren mebdr ; 
While o'er th' enfeebling lute his band 1^ flmi^ 
And to the trembling chord these tempting mmm aimg: — 

IT. 

Behold ! je pilgrims of this earth, bdiold ! 
See all but man with nneam'd pleasme gsjr : 
See her bright robes the butterflj ™fnl^^ 
Broke from her wintry tomb in prime of Maj ! 

Wbat Touthful bride can equal her arraj ? 
Who can with her for easy pleasure vie ? 
From mead to mead with gentle wing to straT, 
From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly. 
Is all she has to do beneath the radiant skj. 

I. 

" Behold the merry minstrels of the mom. 
The swarming songsters of the careless grove. 
Ten thousand throats, that, from the flowering thoni. 
Hymn their good God, and carol sweet of love. 
Such grateful kindly raptures them emove : 
They neither plough nor sow ; ne, fit for flail. 
E'er to the bam tlie nodding sheaves thej drove ; 
Yet theirs each harvest dancing in the gale. 
Whatever crowns the hill, or smiles along the vale. 
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XI. 

Outcast of nature, Man ! the wretched thrall 
Of bitter-dropping sweat, of sweltry pain, 
Of cares that eat away the heart with gall, 
And of the vices, an inhuman train. 
That all proceed from savage thirst of gain ; 
For, when hard-hearted Interest first began 
To poison earth, Astrsea left the plain. 
Guile, Violence, and Murder seized on man. 
And, for soft milky streams, with blood the rivers ran. 

xn. 

" Come, ye who still the cumbrous load of life 
Push hard up hill, but as the farthest steep 
Tou trust to gain, and put an end to strife, 
Down thunders back the stone with mighty sweep. 
And hurls your labours to the valley deep, 
For ever vain : come, and withouten fee 
I in oblivion will your sorrows steep, 
Your cares, your toils ; will steep you in a sea 

Of full delight ; O come, ye weary wights, to me ! 

XIII. 

" With me, you need not rise at early dawn, 
To pass the joyless day in various stounds ; 
Or, louting low, on upstart Fortune fawn, 
And sell fair honour for some paltry pounds ; 
Or through the city take your dirty rounds, 
To cheat, and dun, and lie, and visit pay, 
Now flattering base, now giving secret wounds ; 
Or prowl in courts of law for human prey, 

In venal senate thieve, or rob on broad highway. 
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^ No cocks, with me, to rustic labour call. 
From village on to village Bounding dear ; 
To tardy swfiin no shrill-Yoiced matrons aqoiA ; 
No dogs, no babes, no wives, to ston jour ear ; 
No hammers thump ; no horrid blaeksiiiitii sear, 
Ne noisj tradesman your sweet slumbers star^ 
With sounds that are a misery to hear : 
But all is calm, as would delight the heart 

Of Sybarite of old, all nature, and all art. 

IV. 

^ Here nought but Candour reigns, indulgent £aae^ 
Good-nature lounging, sauntering up and down : 
They who are pleased themselves must always please; 
On others' ways they never squint a frovra. 
Nor heed what haps in hamlet or in town : 
Thus, from the source of tender Indolence, 
With milky blood the heart is overflown. 
Is sooth' d and sweeten' d by the social sense ; 
For Interest, Envy, Pride, and Strife are banish'd hence. 

XVT. 

" What, what is virtue, but repose of mind, 
A pure ethereal calm, that knows no storm. 
Above the reach of wild Ambition's wind, 
Above those passions that this world deform. 
And torture man, a proud malignant worm ? 
But here, instead, soft gales of passion play. 
And gently stir the heart, thereby to form 
A quicker sense of joy ; as breezes stray 
Across the enliven'd skies, and make them still more gay. 
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IVII. 

" The best of men have ever loved repose : 
They hate to mingle in the filthy fray, 
Where the soul sours, and gradual rancour grows, 
Imbitter'd more from peevish day to day. 
E*en those whom Fame has lent her fairest ray, 
The most renown' d of worthy wights of yore. 
From a base world at last have stolen away ; 
So Scipio, to the soft Cumsean shore 
Retiring, tasted joy he never knew before; 

xvin. 

" But if a little exercise you choose. 
Some zest for ease, 'tis not forbidden here : 
Amid the groves you may indulge the muse. 
Or tend the blooms, and deck the vernal year ; 
Or softly stealing, with your watery gear. 
Along the brooks, the crimson-spotted fry 
Tou may delude : the whilst, amused, you hear 
Now the hoarse stream, and now the zephyr's sigh. 
Attuned to the birds, and woodland melody. 

XIX. 

" grievous folly to heap up estate. 
Losing the days you see beneath the sun, 
When, sudden, comes blind unrelenting Fate, 
And gives the untasted portion you have won 
With ruthless toil, and many a wretch undone. 
To those who mock you, gone to Pluto's reign. 
There with sad ghosts to pine, and shadows dun : 
But sure it is of vanities most vain 

To toil for what you here untoiling may obtain." 
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XX. 

He ceased. But still their trembling ean retam'd 
The deep vibrations of his witching song; 
That, by a kind of magic power eoiutnun'd 
To enter in, pell-mell, the listening timing. 
Heaps pour'd on heaps, and yet thejr slipt alon^ 
In silent ease ; as when beneath the beam 
Of summer-moons, the distant woods among. 
Or by some flood all silver'd with the gleam. 
The soft-embodied ikys through airy portal stream. 

XXI. 

By the smooth demon so it order'd was. 
And here his baneful bounty first began : 
Though some there were who would not farther pass, 
And his alluring baits suspected han : 
The wise distrust the too fair-spoken man. 
Yet through the gate they c^st a wishful eje : 
Not to move on, perdie, is all they can ; 
For do their very best they cannot fly, 
But often each way look, and often sorely sigh. 

XXII. 

When this the watchful wicked wizard saw, 
"With sudden spring he leap'd upon them straight ; 
And soon as touch'd by his unhallow'd paw 
They found themselves within the cursed gate. 
Full hard to be repass' d, like that of fate : 
Not stronger were of old the giant crew 
Who sought to puU high Jove from regal state. 
Though feeble wretch he seem'd, of sallow hue : 
Certes, who bides his grasp will that encounter rue. 



XXIII. 

For whomsoe'er the villain takes in hand, 
Their joints unknit, their sinews melt apace ; 
As lithe they grow as ojiyi willow- wand, 
And of their vanished force remains no trace : 
So when a maiden fair, of modest grace. 
In all her buxom blooming May of charms. 
Is seized in some losePs hot embrace. 
She waieth very weakly, as she warms. 
Then sighing yields her up to love's delicious harms. 

XXIV. 

"Waked by the crowd, slow from his bench arose 
A comely, full-spread porter, swoln with sleep : 
His calm, broad, thoughtless aspect breathed repose ; 
And in sweet torpor he was plunged deep, 
Ne could himself from ceaseless yawning keep ; 
While o'er his eyes the drowsy liquor ran, 
Through which his half- waked soul would faintly peep 
Then, taking his black staff, he call'd his man. 
And roused himself as much as rouse himself he can. 
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ITT, 

The kc leap d st iiif masier's **«Ti ; 

Ht V at- 10 veet, & iirtie r-jruiBii pare, 
felloe fcitr**}^ axid piiij vLd minded ziDngiit bx ■TI^ 
Llk*; EiOBt tiie uaiaugnt striplinrs of iiis age. 
TLie boT Lt k*^pt ea'jL liana to disezigBsre, 
Gurt/ert and l;utki*;tL task f jt tim TiTrfrr 
But becoLLiijsr Lit grave persoTiage. 
And vhjc-b Lit j»ort]jr pauncL voind not permit; 
So tLifc baoit Jiiiber page to all perfarm©d it. 

HTL 

M'^anlime the maEter-porter iride displxy'd 
Great Btore of caps, of fclippers, and of gowzu. 
Wherewith he thobe who enter'd in aiTav"'d, 
Loo)!>e as the breeze that plavs along the downis, 
Arjd waves the Kummer-woods when evening" frowns: 
O fair undrcKS, Lest dress I it checks no rein, 
Jiut ever}' flowiuj^ limb in pleasure drowns. 
A/id }j«j';.4jterjB ease with grace. This done, right fain, 
Kir porter hat him down, and tum'd to eleep again. 

XXTII. 

'J'JiijM c'asy robed, they to the fountain sped 
TUui in tlie middle of the court up-threw 
A btrearn, high spoutiug from its liquid bed. 
And Tailing back again in drizzly dew; 
T\n'ni (facli deep draughts, as deep he thirsted, drew ; 
J I wan a fountain of nepenthe rare, 
Whencre, as J^an Homer sings, huge pleasaunce grew. 
And Hweet oblivion of vile earthly care, [fair. 
Fair ^ladHomc waking thoughts, and joyous dreams more 



IXVIII. 

This rite perform'd, all inly pleased and still, 
Withouten trump, was proclamation made : 
" Ye sons of Indolence, do what you will, 
And wander where you list, through hall or glade ; 
Be no man's pleasure for another stay*d ; 
Let each, as likes him, best his hoiure employ. 
And cursed be he who minds his neighbour's trade. 
Here dwells kind Ease, and unreproving Joy : 
He little merits bliss who others can annoy.'* 
2 



nz CASTU or mouarcK. 

SuTiari* nf ibe» tst&m numbera, am arm ing round, 

As i^v^ » S£> wttes in sonnv nj, 

N:u rof- fCiaocQf in xiev w to be foond, 

Bci «T?Ry issL fSzoQ'd off liis own glad way, 

o"rT 12.25 asnple ooon^s blank area, 
Whi all ibe ic^ipe* dial tbereto pertain' d, 
iiria^ creisare ocszld be seen to stray ; 
Wblie st.>l:Tc3e and perfect sflenoe reign'd ; 
So tbjkX. lo i^ink yon dreamt, you almost was constrain'd. 

m. 

As wben a shepherd of tbe Hebrid-Isles 
Placed fw amid tbe melancholy main 
(Whether it be lone Fancy him beguiles ; 
Or that aerial beings sometimes deign 
To stand, embodied, to our senses plain). 
Sees on the naked biiL or valley low. 
The whilst in ocean Phoebus dips his wain, 
A Tast assembly moTing to and fro, 
Then all at once in air dissolves the wondrous show. 

IXXI. 

Te gods of quiet, and of sleep profound. 
Whose soft dominion o'er this castle sways. 
And all the widely-silent places round. 
Forgive me if my trembling pen displays 
What never yet was sung in mortal lays. 
But how shall I attempt such arduous string ? 
I who have spent my nights, and nightly days. 
In this soul-deadening place loose-loitering, 
Ah ! how shall I for this uprear my moulted wing ? 
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XXXII. 

Come on, my Muse, nor stoop to low despair. 
Thou imp of Jove, touch' d by celestial fire, 
Thou yet shalt sing of war, and actions fair, 
Which the bold sons of Britain will inspire ; 
Of ancient bards thou yet shalt sweep the lyre ; 
Thou yet shalt tread in tragic pall the stage. 
Paint love's enchanting woes, the hero's ire. 
The sage's calm, the patriot's noble rage. 
Dashing Corruption down through every worthless age. 

xxxtii. 

The doors that knew no shrill alarming bell, 
Ne cursed knocker plied by villain's hand. 
Self-open' d into halls where who can tell 
What elegance and grandeur wide expand, 
The pride of Turkey and of Persia land ? 
Soft quilts on quilts, on carpets carpets spread. 
And couches stretch around in seemly band. 
And endless pillows rise to prop the head, 
So that each spacious room was one full-swelling bed. 

xxxiv. 

And everywhere huge cover' d tables stood, 
With wines high flavour'd and rich viands crown' d 
Whatever sprightly juice or tasteful food 
On the green bosom of this earth are found, 
And all old Ocean genders in his round : 
Some hand unseen these silently display'd, 
Even undemanded by a sign or sound ; 
You need but wish, and, instantly obey'd, 
Fair-ranged the dishes rose, and thick the glasses play'd. 
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ZXXT. 

Here fifeedom zeign'd, without the least alloy ; 
Nor gossip's tale, nor ancient maiden's gall. 
Nor saintly spleen durst murmur at oar joj. 
And with enyenom'd tongue our pleasures pall. 
For why ? there was but one great rule for all ; 
To wit, that each should work his own desire. 
And eat, drink, study, sleep, as it may fall ; 
Or melt the time in loye, or wake the lyre. 
And carol what, unhid, the Muses might inspire. 

XXXYI. 

The rooms with costly tapestry were hung. 
Where was inwoven many a gentle tale. 
Such as of old the rural poets sung, 
Or of Arcadian or Sicilian vale ; 
Beclining loyers, in the lonely dale, 
Pour'd forth at large the sweetly tortured heart. 
Or, looking tender passion, swell'd the gale. 
And taught charmed Echo to resound their smart ; 
While flocks, woods, streams around, repose and peace 
impart. 

xxxvii. 

Those pleased the most where, by a cunning hand 
Depainted, was the patriarchal age, 
What time Dan Abraham left the Chaldee land, 
And pastured on from verdant stage to stage, 
Where fields and fountains fresh could best engage. 
Toil was not then : of nothing took they heed. 
But with wild beasts the silvan war to wage, 
And o'er vast plains their herds and flocks to feed : 
Bless'd sons of Nature they ! true golden age indeed ! 

i 
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xxxvin. 

Sometimes the pencil, in cool airy halls, 
Bade the gay bloom of vernal landskips rise, 
Or Autumn's varied shades imbrown the walls : 
Now the black tempest strikes the astonish'd eyes : 
Now down the steep the flashing torrent flies : 
The trembling sun now plays o'er ocean blue, 
And now rude mountains frown amid the skies ; 
Whatever Lorraine light-touch' d with softening hue, 
Or savage Rosa dash'd, or learned Poussin drew. 

XXXIX. 

Each sound too, here to languishment inclined, 
Luird the weak bosom, and induced ease : 
Aerial music in the warbling wind. 
At distance rising oft, by small degrees 
Nearer and nearer came, till o'er the trees 
It hung, and breathed such soul-dissolving airs 
As did, alas ! with soft perdition please : 
Entangled deep in its enchanting snares, 
The listening heart forgot all duties and ail cares. 

XL. 

A certain music, never known before, 
Here soothed the pensive melancholy mind, 
Full easily obtained. Behoves no more 
But sidelong to the gently waving wind 
To lay the well-tuned instrument reclined. 
From which, with airy flying fingers light. 
Beyond each mortal touch the most refined. 
The god of winds drew sounds of deep delight. 
Whence, with just cause, the harp of ^olus it hight. 
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TT.T- 

Ah me ! what hand can touch the stringB ao fine? 

Who up the lofty diapason roll 
Such Bweet, such aad, auch solemn tan divinep 
Then let them down again into flie soul ? 
Now rising love they fann'd ; now pleaaiiig dole 
They breathed^ in tender musings, throagk bent; 
And now a graver sacred strain they stole. 
As when seraphic himds an hymn impart : 
Wild warbling nature all, aboTC the reach of art ! 

xm. 

Such the gay splendour, the luxurious state. 
Of caliphs old, who on the Tigris' shore. 
In mighty Bagdat, populous and great. 
Held their bright court, where was of ladies store ; 
And verse, love, music, still the garland wore : 
When Sleep was coy, the bard, in waiting there, 
Cbeer'd the lone midnight with the Muse's lore ; 
Composing music bade bis dreams be fair. 
And music lent new gladness to the morning air. 

XLIII. 

Near the pavilions where we slept, still ran 
Soft tinkling streams, and dashing waters feU, 
And sobbing breezes sigh'd, and oft began 
(So work'd the wizard) wintry storms to swell. 
As heaven and earth they would together mell : 
At doors and windows, threatening, seem'd to call 
The demons of the tempest, growling fell. 
Yet the least entrance found they none at all. 
When sweeter grew our sleep, secure in massy hall. 
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XLIV. 

And hither Morpheus sent his kindest dreams, 
Raising a world of gayer tinct and grace, 
0*er which were shadowy cast Elysian gleams. 
That play'd, in waving lights, from place to place. 
And shed a roseate smile on Nature's face. 
Not Titian's pencil e'er could so array. 
So fleece with clouds the pure ethereal space, 
Ne could it e'er such melting forms display, 
As loose on flowery beds all languishingly lay. 

XLV. 

No, fair illusions ! artful phantoms, no ! 
My Muse will not attempt your fairy land : 
She has no colours that like you can glow : 
To catch your vivid scenes too gross her hand. 
But, sure it is, was ne'er a subtler band 
Than these same guileful angel-seeming sprites. 
Who thus, in dreams voluptuous, soft, and bland, 
Pour'd all the Arabian heaven upon our nights. 
And bl(^ss'd them oft besides with more reflned delights. 

XL VI. 

They were, in sooth, a most enchanting train. 
Even feigning virtue ; skilful to unite 
With evil good, and strew with pleasure pain. 
But for those fiends whom blood and broils delight. 
Who hurl the wretch, as if to hell outright, 
Down down black gulfs, where sullen waters sleep, 
Or hold him clambering, all the fearful night. 
On beetling cliffs, or pent in ruins deep ; 
They, till due time should serve, were bid far hence to keep. 
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xLvn. 

Ye guardian spirits, to whom man is dear. 
From these foul demons shield the midnight gloom: 
Angels of fmcj and of love, be near. 
And o'er the wilds of sleep diffuse a bloom. 
Evoke the sacred shades of Greece and 'Rome, 
And let them Tirtue with a look impart ; 
But chief, awhile, ! lend us from the tomb 
Those long-lost friends for whom in love we smart. 
And fill with pious awe and joj-mix'd woe the heart. 

iLvm. 

Or are you sportive ? — Bid the mom of youth 
Bise to new light, and beam afresh the days 
Of innocence, simplicity, and truth, 
To cares estranged, and manhood's thorny ways. 
What transport, to retrace our boyish plays. 
Our easy bliss, when each thing joy supplied. 
The woods, the mountains, and the warbling maze 
Of the wild brooks ! — but, fondly wandering wild. 
My Muse^ resume the task that yet doth thee abide. 

XLIX. 

One great amusement of our houshold was 
In a huge crystal magic globe to spy, 
Still as you tum'd it, all things that do pass 
Upon this ant-hill earth, where constantly 
Of idly -busy men the restless fry 
Eun bustling to and fro with foolish haste, 
In search of pleasures vain, that from them fly ; 
Or which, obtained, the caitiffs dare not taste : 
Wten nothing is enjoy' d, can there be greater waste P 
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L. 

" Of vanity the mirrour," this was call'd : 
Here you a muckworm of the town might see 
At his dull desk, amid his ledgers stall' d, 
Eat up with carking care and penury, 
Most like to carcase parch' d on gallow-tree. 
" A penny saved is a penny got :" 
Firm to this scoundrel maxim keepeth he, 
Ne of its rigour will he bate a jot, 
Till it has quench' d his fire, and banished his pot. 

LI. 

Straight from the filth of this low grub, behold ! 
Comes fluttering forth a gaudy spendthrift heir. 
All glossy gay, enamell'd all with gold, 
The silly tenant of the summer air. 
In folly lost, of nothing takes he care ; 
Pimps, lawyers, stewards, harlots, flatterers vile, 
And thieving tradesmen him among them share : 
His father's ghost from limbo-lake, the while. 
Sees this, which more damnation does upon him pile. 

LIT. 

This globe pourtray'd the race of learned men, 
Still at their books, and turning o'er the page, 
Forwards and backwards : oft they snatch the pen, 
As if inspired, and in a Thespian rage ; 
Then write, and blot, as would your ruth engage : 
Why, authors, all this scrawl and scribbling sore, 
To lose the present, gain the future age. 
Praised to be when you can hear no more, 
And much enrich'd with fame, when useless worldly store? 
2h 
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Then would s splendid citj rifle to Tiew, 
With carts, and cars, and ooadbes, zooring all : 
Wide-pour*d abroad behold the prowling crew : 
See how they dash along from wall to wall ! 
At erery door, hark how they thondering call ! 
Gkx>d Lord ! what can this eager rout excite ? 
Why, each on each to prey by gnile or gall ; 
With flattery these, with slander those to blight, 
And make new tiresome parties for the coming night. 

LIV. 

The puzzling sons of party next appeared. 
In dark cabals and nightly juntos met ; 
And now they whisper'd dose, now ahrogging rear'd 
The important shoulder ; then, as if to get 
New light, their twinkling eyes were inward set. 
No sooner Lucifer * recals affiiirs 
Than forth they various rush in mighty firet ; 
When lo ! push'd up to power, and crown'd their cares, 
In comes another set, and kicketh them down stairs. 

LV. 

But what most show'd the vanity of life 
Was to behold the nations all on fire. 
In cruel broils engaged, and deadly strife : 
Most Christian kings inflamed by black desire. 
With honourable ruffians in their hire, 
Cause war to rage, and blood around to pour ; 
Of this sad work when each begins to tire, 
They sit them down just where they were before. 
Till, for new scenes of woe, peace shall their force restore. 

* The morning star. 
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LVI. 

To number up the thousands dwelling here, 
An useless were and eke an endless task, 
From kings, and those who at the helm appear, 
To gypsies brown in summer-glades who bask. 
Tea many a man, perdie, I could unmask, 
Whose desk and table make a solemn show, 
With tape-tied trash, and suits of fools that ask 
For place or pension, laid in decent row ; 
But these I passen by, with nameless numbers moe. 

LVII. 

Of all the gentle tenants of the place. 
There was a man of special grave remark ; • 
A certain tender gloom o'erspread his face. 
Pensive, not sad ; in thought involved, not dark ; 
As sote this man could sing as morning lark. 
And teach the noblest morals of the heart: 
But these his talents were yburied stark ; 
Of the fine stores he nothing would impart. 
Which or boon Nature gave or nature-painting Art. 

LVIII. 

To noon- tide shades incontinent he ran. 
Where purls the brook with sleep-inviting sound ; 
Or when Dan Sol to slope his wheels began. 
Amid the broom he bask'd him on the ground, 
Where the wild thyme and camomile are found : 
There would he linger, till the latest ray 
Of light sat quivering on the welkin's bound ; 
Then homeward through the twilight shadows stray. 
Sauntering and slow. So had he passed many a day. 

* F»tenon, Uie Foef b firiend and unuiaeiiaiB. 
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Yet not in thoughtless slumber were tbej- pMB*d: 
For oft the heavenlj fire, that Imy oonoeal'd 
Emongst the sleeping embers, mounted faat. 
And all its native light anew reveal'd : 
Oft as he traversed the cerulean field. 
And mark'd the clouds that drove before the wind. 
Ten thousand glorious systems would he build. 
Ten thousand great ideas fill'd his mind ; 
But wiih the clouds thej fled, and left no trace behind. 

LX. 

With him was sometimes joui'd in silent walk 
(Profoundly silent, for thej never spoke) 
One shyer still, who quite detested talk :• 
Oft, stung by spleen, at once away he broke. 
To groves of pine, and brown overshadowing oak 
There, inly thrill' d, he wander'd all alone. 
And on himself his pensive fury wroke, 
Ne ever utter' d word, save when first shone 
The glittering star of eve, "Thank Heaven! the day is done." 

LXI. 

Here lurk'd a wretch who had not crept abroad 
For forty years, ne face of mortal seen ;t 
In chamber brooding like a loathly toad : 
And sure his linen was not very clean. 
Through secret loopholes, that had practised been 
Near to his bed, his dinner vile he took ; 
Unkempt, and rough, of squalid face and mien. 
Our castle's shame ! whence from his filthy nook 
We drove the villain out for fitter lair to look. 

* Dr. Armttrong. f Henry Welby. See Qrong^r, iiL, 1S2 (fith editioti). 
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LXII. 

One day there chauneed into these halls to rove 
A joyous youth,* who took you at first sight ; 
Him the wild wave of pleasure hither drove, 
Before the sprightly tempest-tossing light : 
Certes, he was a most engaging wight. 
Of social glee, and wit humane, though keen, 
Turning the night to day, and day to night : 
For him the merry bells had rung, I ween. 
If, in this nook of quiet, bells had ever been. 

LXIII. 

But not e'en pleasure to excess is good : 
What most elates, then sinks the soul as low : 
When springtide joy pours in with copious flood, 
The higher still the exulting billows flow, 
The further back again they flagging go, 
And leave us grovelling on the dreary shore : 
Taught by this son of joy, we found it so, 
Who, whilst he stayed, kept in a gay uproar 
Our madden'd castle all, the abode of sleep no more. 

LXIV. 

As when, in prime of June, a burnish' d fly, 
Sprung from the meads o'er which he sweeps along, 
Cheer' d by the breathing bloom and vital sky, 
Tunes up, amid these airy halls, his song, 
Soothing at first the gay reposing throng : 
And oft he sips their bowl ; or, nearly drown' d, 
He, thence recovering, drives their beds among. 
And scares their tender sleep, with trump profound ; 
Then out again he flies, to wing his mazy round. 

• John Jonet, oi CuHodftn. 
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LXT. 

Another guest there was, of seiifie refined. 
Who felt each worth, for ereiy worth he had ;* 
Serene yet warm, humane yet firm his mind. 
As little touch'd as any man's with bad : 
Him through their inmost walks the Muaes lad. 
To him the sacred love of nature lent, 
And sometimes would he make our yalley glad ; 
Whenas we found he would not here be pent. 
To him the better sort this friendly message sent : 

LIVI. 

" Come, dwell with us ! true son of Virtue, come ! 
But if, alas ! we cannot thee persuade 
To lie content beneath our peaceful dome, 
Ne ever more to quit our quiet glade. 
Yet when at last thy toils but ill apaid 
Shall dead thy fire, and damp its heavenly spark. 
Thou wilt be glad to seek the rural shade, 
There to indulge the Muse, and nature mark : 
We then a lodge for thee will rear in Hagley Park." 

LXVII. 

Here whilom ligg'd the Esopus of the age ;t 
But call'd by Fame, in soul ypricked deep, 
A noble pride restored him to the stage, 
And roused him like a giant from his sleep. 
E'en from his slumbers we advantage reap : 
With double force the astonish' d scene he wakes. 
Yet quits not nature's bounds. He knows to keep 
Each due decorum : now the heart he shakes. 
And now with well-urged sense the enlighten'd judgment 
takes. 

* George, Lord Lyiteltoii. t ICr. Qnin. 
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LXVIII. 

A bard here dwelt, more fat ttan bard beseems,* 
Who, void of envy, guile, and lust of gain. 
On virtue still, and nature's pleasing themes, 
Pour'd forth his unpremeditated strain : 
The world forsaking with a calm disdain, 
Here laugh' d he careless in his easy seat ; 
Here quaff' d, encircled with tho joyous train, 
Oft moralizing sage : his ditty sweet 
He loathed much to write, ne cared to repeat. 

LXIX. 

Full oft by holy feet our ground was trod, 
Of clerks good plenty here you mote espy, 
A little, round, fat, oily manf of God, 
Was one I chiefly mark'd among the fry : 
He had a roguish twinkle in his eye, 
And shone all glistening with ungodly dew, 
If a tight damsel chaunced to trippen by ; 
Which when observed, he shrunk into his mew. 
And straight would recollect his piety anew. 

LXX. 

Nor be forgot a tribe who minded nought 
(Old inmates of the place) but state-affairs : 
They look'd, perdie, as if they deeply thought ; 
And on their brow sat every nation's cares ; 
The world by them is parcell'd out in shares. 
When in the Hall of Smoke they congress hold, 
And the sage berry sunburnt Mocha bears 
Has clear'd their inward eye : then, smoke-enroll' d, 
Their oracles break forth, mysterious as of old. 

• The Po«t himself. f The Be?. P»trick Mordooh. 
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ira. 

Here liBsiud Bcsnztr kept her pal^-Aced court : 
Belies of danntj dames, of higb degree^ 
From ererr quarter hhher made icamL , 
Where, frcaa cioss mcvtal care and httsiimB fiee; 
Thej laj. pcmr'd out in ease and laxnrr. 
Or should thej a Tsin show of vork aasmue, 
Alas! andwelUa^T! what can it be? 
To knot, to twist, to range the remal bloom r 
Bat far is cast the distaC spmrnog-wheely mod Ioqbb. 

Tbeir only labour was to kill the time — 
(And labour dire it is, and wearr woe) ; 
Tber sit. thej loll, torn o*er some idle rb jme ; 
Then, rising sudden, to the glass they go^ 
Or sannter forth, with tottering step and alow. 
This soon too rude an exercise they find ; 
Straight on the couch their limbs again they throw, 
AVhere hours on hours they sighing lie reclined. 
And court the vapoury god, soft breathing in tbe wind. 

T.I 1 1 11. 

One nymph there was, methought, in bloom of May, 
On whom the idle fiend glanced many a look. 
In hopes to lead her down the slippery way. 
To taste of Pleasure's deep deceitful brook : 
yo virtues yet her gentle mind forsook : 
No idle whims, no vapours fill'd her brain ; 
But Prudence for her youthful guide she took. 
And Goodness, which no earthly vice could stain. 
Dwelt in her mind ; she was ne proud, I ween, or vain. 
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Now must I mark the villany we found, 
But ah ! too late, as shall eftsoons be shown. 
A place here was, deep, dreary, under ground, 
Where still our inmates, when unpleasing grown. 
Diseased, and loathsome, privily were thrown : 
Far from the light of heaven, they languished there, 
Unpitied uttering many a bitter groan ; 
For of these wretches taken was no care : 
Fierce fiends, and hags of hell, their only nurses were. 

LXXV. 

Alas ! the change ! from scenes of joy and rest. 
To this dark den, where sickness toss*d alway. 
Here Lethargy, with deadly sleep oppress* d, 
Stretch' d on his back, a mighty lubbard, lay. 
Heaving his sides, and snored night and day : 
To stir him from his traunce it was not eath, 
And his half-open'd eyne he shut straightway ; 
He led, I wot, the softest way to death. 
And taught withouten pain and strife to yield the breath. 

LXXVI. 

Of limbs enormous, but withal unsound, 
8ofb-swoln and pale, here lay the Hydropsy : 
Unwieldy man, with belly monstrous round. 
For ever fed with watery supply ; 
For still he drank, and yet he still was dry. 
And moping here did Hypochondria sit, 
Mother of spleen, in robes of various dye. 
Who vexed was full oft with ugly fit ; 
And some her frantic deem'd, and some her deem*d a wit. 
2i 
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UXf it. 

A ladj pfoad die wu of anaenft Uood, 
Yet c& her Hear her pride made cnmciien lawz 
She fdt, or fimded in her fluttenn^ mood, 
AU tiie dweaaea whidi the spittlea knov. 
And aoogfat all phyaic which tiie ahopa bcatuw. 
And atill new leechea and new dmgia would tij. 
Her hnmour erer waTaring to and fro ; 
For aometimea she would laugh, and aometbneB crj 
Then aodden waxed wroth, and all ahe knew not wlij. 

Lxmn. 

Paat by her aide a listlesa nuuden pined. 
With aching head, and aqneamiah heart-bnminga ; 
Pale, bloated, cold, ahe seem'd to hate iwMV^Ti d^ 
Yet lored in secret all forbidden thinga. 
And here the Tertian shakea his chilling wings ; 
The sleepless Gout here counts the crowing coeks, 
A wolf now gnaws him, now a serpent stings ; 
Whilst Apoplexy cramm'd Int^perance knocks 
Down to the ground at once, as butcher felleth ox.* 

* ThaibarcnnrindingitaMMirege written by Dr. Anaatrong. 




THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 

CANTO II. 



The Knight of Arts and Industrj, 
And his aohievements fair, 

That, bj this Castle'i overthrow, 
Seonred, and crowned were. 



I. 

Escaped the cnstle of the sire of sin, 
Ah ! where shall I so sweet a dwelling find ? 
For all around, without, and all within. 
Nothing save what delightful was and kind, 
Of goodness savouring and a tender mind, 
E*er rose to view. But now another strain, 
Of doleful note, alas ! remains behind : 
I now must sing of pleasure turn'd to pain, 
And of the false enchanter Indolsncb complain, 

i 
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V. 

In Fairy Land there lived a knight of old, 
Of feature stern, Selvaggio well yclep*d, 
A rough, unpolish'd man, robust and bold, 
But wondrous poor : he neither 80w*d nor reap'd, 
Ne stores in suramer for cold winter heap'd ; 
In hunting, all his days away h.e wore ; 
Now scorch'd by June, now in November steep'd. 
Now pineh*d by biting January sore. 
He still in woods pursued the libbard and the boar. 

VI. 

As he one morning, long before the dawn, 
Prick' d through the forest to dislodge his prey, 
Deep in the winding bosom of a lawn. 
With wood wild fringed he mark* d a taper's ray, 
That from the beating rain, and wintry fray, 
Did to a lonely cot his steps decoy ; 
There, up to earn the needments of the day, 
He found dame Poverty, nor fair nor coy : 
Her he compress'd, and fill'd her with a lusty boy. 

VII. 

Amid the greenwood shade this boy was bred, 
And grew at last a knight of muchel fame, 
Of active mind and vigorous lusty hed. 
The Knight of Arts and Industry by name : 
Earth was his bed, the boughs his roof did frame ; 
He knew no beverage but the flowing stream : 
His tasteful well-earn'd food the sylvan game. 
Or the brown fruit with which the woodlands teem j 
The same to him glad summer, or the winter breme. 
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imd Be the ecihs idiat limmd libe eomniDanB m: 
Tar bixn hd XBnder jjuguic tnniblfid n'csrc ^ 
He of tbfc iaresL fleem'd to be the son, 
CBfACfi. bad been nCKkThr undonCy 
But tbat Minem of bixn took. 
ITitb all tbe gods tbat loir tbe rnxal wonnCp 
Tbat teacb to tame tbe aaO and role ihe crook; 
ISke did tbe aacred Xine disdain a gentle loolc 

IX. 

Of fertile genina, bixn tbcr nminrcd. vcS, 
In ererr adenoe, and in erexy art, 
Bj wbicb xnantrnd tbe tbongfatkaa bmtea exod. 
That can or use, or joy, or grace impart, 
Diadafiing all tbe powen of bead and beart: 
Xe -were the goodlj exercises spared 
That braee the nerves, or make the limbs alert. 
And mix elastic force with firmness hard : 
Was never knight on ground mote be with bim compared. 

X. 

Sometimes, with early mora, he mounted gay 
The hunter steed, erolting o'er the dale. 
And drew the roseate breath of orient day ; 
Sometimes, retiring to the secret vale, 
Yclad in steel, and bright with burnish'd mail. 
He strain'd the bow, or toss'd the sounding spear. 
Or, darting on tbe goal, outstripped tbe gale. 
Or wheel'd the chariot in its mid career. 
Or Btrenuoua wrestled hard with many a tough compeer. 
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XI. 

At other times he pried through Nature's store, 
Whatever she in the ethereal round contains, 
Whatever she hides beneath her verdant floor. 
The vegetable and the mineral reigns ; 
Or else he scann'd the globe, those small domains 
Where restless mortals such a turmoil keep, 
Its seas, its floods, its mountains, and its plains ; 
But more he searched the mind, and roused from sleep 
Those moral seeds whence we heroic actions reap. 

XII. 

Nor would he scorn to stoop from high pursuits 
Of heavenly Truth, and practise what she taught : 
Vain is the tree of knowledge without fruits! 
Sometimes in hand the spade or plough he caught, 
Forth calling all with which boon earth is fraught ; 
Sometimes he plied the strong mechanic tool. 
Or rear'd the fabric from the finest draught ; 
And oft he put himself to Neptune's ^chool. 
Fighting with winds and waves on the vez'd ocean pool. 

XIII. 

To solace then these rougher toils, he tried 
To touch the kindling canvass into life ; 
With nature his creating pencil vied. 
With nature joyous at the mimic strife : 
Or, to such shapes as graced Pygmalion's wife 
He hew'd the marble ; or, with varied fire, 
He roused the trumpet, and the martial fife, 
Ol bade the lute sweet tenderness inspire, 
Or verses framed that well might wake Apollo's lyre. 



m CAjRu or mouoroB. 



Ammg&ftril ikoft, be from tiie woods iflsoed, 
T^bX iTMit ad bent on bold emprise; 
!rV irnk. ^vUeb knc be in bis breast had brew'd, 

j ^ Hifam be spflcpt did devise; 
^ m-iL s ^tsrbsrratt wosU to civiliae. 
l^c^L xQl s baoadlem finsfe wfld ; 
X^M^K lif >e sem but vood i 

Xr jV»m afl nmfe. nc* ne gesile ■■■■■iris mild. 
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XVII. 

To crown his toils, Sir Industry then spread 
The swelling sail, and made for Britain's coast. 
A sylvan life till then the natives led, 
In the brown shades and greenwood forest lost, 
All careless rambling where it liked them most : 
Their wealth the wild deer bouncing through the glade ; 
They lodged at large, and lived at Nature's cost ; 
Save spear and bow, withouten other aid ; 
Yet not the Eoman steel their naked breast dismay'd. 

XVIII. 

He liked the soil, he liked the clement skies. 
He liked the verdant hills and flowery plains : 
" Be this my great, my chosen isle," he cries 
" This, whilst my labours Liberty sustains, 
This queen of ocean all assault disdains." 
Nor liked he less the genius of the land, 
To freedom apt, and persevering pains, 
Mild to obey, and generous to command, » 
Temper' d by forming Heaven, with kindest, firmest hand. 

XIX. 

Here, by degrees, his master-work arose, 
Whatever arts and industry can frame : 
Whatever finish'd Agriculture knows, 
Fair queen of arts I from Heaven itself who came. 
When Eden flourish'd in unspotted fame ; 
And still with her sweet Innocence we find, 
And tender Peace, and joys without a name, 
That, while they rapture, tranquillize the mind : 
Nature and art at once, delight and use combined. 
2k 



29> HSK <rifc.-rrTir lEmUILOA^LjL. 

J'-jin land CO lasiiL aaiii aiarrr «3tL Sno) iioflll z 
Uaitd the pott's, asiii wjihiixc bioiirucy- spiSDil 

Op, ifa*:iilii despotic Eur* tini* vcdif eaaalwTiiffllL, 
Boiie- tjraida taremble on reiniiiteac s&uires. 
While o'er the endrdlnq deep BeiiianiaiBm''s tJbmihder roars. 

m- 

The rirrxjpcng Moses then he wettnaw l caHi'd, 
From, the famed crtj* bj Pre^mtii Se% 
What time the Turk the enfeebled Grecian thralled : 
Thence from their doist^' d walks he set them free. 
And brotight them to another Castalie, 
Whfrre LfLs manj a famous nursling breeds ; 
Or w here old Cam soft-paces o'er the lea 
hi peniiire mood, and tunes his Doric reeda, 
Tfje whiiijt his flocks at large the ionelj shepherd feeds. 

XTTT. 

Yt'A the fine arts were what he finish'd least. 
For why ? They are the quintessence of all, 
The growth of labouring time, and slow increased ; 
(j'nle«H, as seldom chances, it should fall 
Tliat mighty patrons the coy sisters call 
Up U) the Bunshine of uncumber'd ease. 
Where no rude care the mounting thought may thrall, 
A rui where they nothing have to do but please : 
A h ! gracious God ! Thou know'st they ask no other fees. 

* Constonttnople. 
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XXIII. 

But now, alas ! we live too late in time : 
Our patrons now even grudge that little claim, 
Except to such as sleek the soothing rhyme ; 
And yet, forsooth, they wear Maecenas' name ! 
Poor sons of puft-up vanity, not Tame. 
Unbroken spirits, cheer ! still, still remains 
The eternal patron, Liberty, whose flame. 
While she protects, inspires the noblest strains : 
The best and sweetest far are toil-created gains. 

xxrv. 

When as the knight had framed, in Britain-land, 
A matchless form of glorious government, 
In which the sovereign laws alone command, 
Laws, stablish'd by the public free consent, 
Whose majesty is to the sceptre lent ; 
When this great plan, with each dependant art, 
Was settled firm, and to his heart's content, 
Then sought he from the toilsome scene to part, 
And let life's vacant eve breathe quiet through the heart. 

XXV. 

For this he chose a farm in Deva's vale. 
Where his long alleys peep'd upon the main ; 
In this calm seat he drew the healthful gale ; 
Commix' d the chief, the patriot, and the swain. 
The happy monarch of his sylvan train, 
Here, sided by the guardians of the fold. 
He walk'd his rounds, and cheer' d his blest domain : 
His days, the days of unstain'd nature, roll'd 
Keplete with peace and joy, like patriarchs of old. 

4 
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XXH. . 

But in prime vigour what can last for aye P 
That soul-enfeebling wizard, Indolence, 
I whilom sung, wrought in his works decay : 
Spread far and wide was his cursed influence ; 
Of public virtue much he duU'd the sense, 
E*en much of private ; eat our spirit out. 
And fed our rank luxurious vices : whence 
The land was overlaid with many a lout ; 
Not, as old Fame reports, wise, generous, bold, and stout. 

XXX. 

A rage of pleasure maddened every breast ; 
Down to the lowest lees the ferment ran ; 
To his licentious wish each must be bless* d. 
With joy befever*d snatch it as he can. 
Thus Vice the standard reared ; her arrier-ban 
Corruption call'd, and loud she gave the word, 
" Mind, mind yourselves ! why should the vulgar man, 
The lacquey, be more virtuous than his lord ? 
Enjoy this span of life I 'tis all the gods afford.'' 

XXXI. 

The tidings reach' d to where, in quiet hall. 
The good old knight enjoy'd well-eam'd repose : 
" Come, come, sir knight ! thy children on thee call ; 
Come, save us yet, ere ruin round us close ! 
The demon Indolence thy toils o'erthrows." 
On this the noble colour stain'd his cheeks. 
Indignant, glowing through the whitening snows 
Of venerable eld ; his eye full speaks 
His ardent soul, and from his couch at onco he breaks. 

i 



Tbst rilkixi Ardmu^^ — Wb p«ge tim aitm^lii 
Ik to liim cftD'd, a faj-fooiad boy; 
Bewspt l>e^«tdi:— "Mr steed be at tibe gate; 
Mj bardsttesd; quidL, bnng iiie Bet of fd^e.** 
Thk ii«t VM trated by tlie nrten tSiree, 
Wbicb when once cut o*er lurdeii^d wretdi, too late 
IU$|>etiUDee comes: leplerr cumot be 
From the iirong iron grasp of Teng^efiil Deatiiij. 

UXill* 

I to enmo, the bard, a little Droid wigbfc. 
Of withered aipect ; but hie eye was keen. 
With swcotneHfl miz'd. In roaset brown bedlgbt. 
As is his siatcr * of the copses green. 

He crept nlon^, unpromising of mien. 
Gross he who jutljjjos bo. His soul was fair. 
Bright as th(i children of yon azure sheen! 
True comelinoBS, which nothing can impair. 
Dwells in the mind : all else is vanity and glare. 

xxxiv. 

" Come," quoth the knight, "a voice has reached mine ear: 
The demon Indolence threats overthrow 
To all that to mankind is good and dear : 
Come, Philomel us ! lot us instant go, 
Overturn his bowers, and lay his castle low ! 
Those men, those wretched men, who will be slaves 
Must drink a bitter wrathful cup of woe : 
But some there be, thy song, as from their graves, 
^^£hall raise. Thrice happy he who without rigour saves ! " 

* The NightingAle. 



XXXV. 

Issuing forth, the knight bestrode his steed, 
Of ardent bay, and on whose front a star 
Shone blazing bright : sprung from the generous breed 
That whirl of active day the rapid car, 
He pranced along, disdaining gate or bar. 
Meantime, the bard on milk-white palfrey rode. 
An honest sober beast, that did not mar 
His meditations, but full softly trode ; 
And much they moralized as thus yfere they yode. 
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xxxn. 

They talk'd of virtue and of human bliss. 
AVhat else so fit for man to settle well ? 
And still their long researches met in this. 
This truth of truths, which nothing can refel : — 
" From virtue's fount the purest joys outwell. 
Sweet rills of thought, that cheer the conscious soul; 
AVhile vice pours forth the troubled streams of hell. 
The which, howe'er disguised, at last with dole 
AVill through the tortured breast their fiery torrent roll 

XXXTII. 

At length it dawn'd, that fatal valley gay, 
0*er which high wood-crown'd hills their summits rear: 
On the cool height awhile our palmers stay. 
And spite even of themselves their senses cheer; 
Then to the wizard's wonne their steps they steer. 
Like a green isle, it broad beneath them spread, 
AVith gardens round, and wandering currents clear. 
And tufted groves to shade the meadow-bed, 
Sweet airs and song ; and without hurry all seem'd glad. 

XXXVIII. 

" As God shall judge me, knight, we must forgive 
(The half-enraptured Philomelus cried) 
The frail good man deluded here to live. 
And in these groves his musing fancy hide. 
Ah, nought is piure ! It cannot be denied 
That virtue still some tincture has of vice, 
And vice of virtue. "What should then betide, 
But that our charity be not too nice ? 

Come, let us those we can to real bliss entice." 
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XXXIX. 

" Ay, sicker," quoth the knight, " all flesh is frail, 
To pleasant sin and joyous dalliance bent ; 
But let not brutish Vice of this avail. 
And think to 'scape deserved punishment. 
Jtistice were cruel, weakly to relent ; 
From Mercy's self she got her sacred glaive : 
Grace be to those who can, and will, repent ; 
But penance, long and dreary, to the slave. 

Who must in floods of fire his gross foul spirit lave." 

XL. 

Thus, holding high discourse, they came to where 
The cursed carle was at his wonted trade. 
Still tempting heedless men into his snare, 
In witching wise, as I before have said : 
But when he saw, in goodly gear array'd, 
The grave majestic knight approaching nigh, 
And by his side the bard so sage and staid, 
His countenance fell ; yet oft his anxious eye 
Mark'd them, like wily fox who roosted cock doth spy. 

XLI. 

Nathless, with feign'd respect, he bade give back 
The rabble rout, and welcomed them full kind ; 
Struck with the noble twain, they were not slack 
His orders to obey, and fall behind. 
Then he resumed his song ; and unconfined 
Pour'd all his music, ran through all his strings : 
With magic dust their eyne he tries to blind, 
And virtue's tender airs o'er weakness flings. 
What pity base his song who so divinely sings I 
2l 
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XLII. 

Elate in thought, he counted them his own, 
. They listened so intent with fix'd deKght : 
But they instead, as if transmew'd to stone, 
Marvell'd he could with such sweet art unite 
The lights and shades of manners, wrong and right. 
Meantime the sill/ crowd the charm devour, 
Wide pressing to the gate. Svnft on the knight 
He darted fierce, to drag him to his bower, [power. 
Who back'ning shunn'd his touch, for well he knew its 

XLni. 

As in throng'd amphitheatre of old 
The wary Eetiarius * trapp'd his foe. 
E'en so the knight, returning on him bold. 
At once involved him in the net of woe 
Whereof I mention made, not long ago. 
Enraged at first, he scorn' d so weak a jail, 
And leap'd, and flew, and flounced to and fro ; 
But, when he found that nothing could avail, 
lie sat him felly down, and gnaw'd his bitter nail. 

XLIV. 

Alarm'd, the inferior demons of the place 
Eaised rueful shrieks and hideous yells around ; 
Black ruptured clouds deform' d the welkin's face, 
And from beneath was heard a wailing sound. 
As of infernal sprites in cavern bound ; 
A solemn sadness every creature strook, 
And lightnings flash' d, and horror rock'd the ground : 
Huge crowds on crowds outpour' d, with blemish'd look. 
As if on time's last verge this frame of things had shook. 

* A gladiator who made use of a net, which he threw over Ida adversazj. 
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XLV. 

Soon as the short-lived tempest was yspent, 
Steam'd from the jaws of vex*d Avernus' hole, 
And hush'd the huhhuh of the rahhlement, 
Sir Industry the first calm moment stole : 
" There must,** he cried, " amidst so vast a shoal, 
Be some who are not tainted at the heart, 
Not poison'd quite by the same villain's bowl : 
Come then, my bard, thy heavenly fire impart ; 
Touch soul with soul, till forth the latent spirit start/' 

XLVI. 

The bard obey'd ; and taking from his side. 
Where it in seemly sort depending hung, 
His British harp, its speaking strings he tried. 
The which with skilful touch he deftly strung. 
Till tinkling in clear symphony they rung. 
Then, as he felt the Muses come along. 
Light o'er the chords his raptured hand he flung. 
And play'd a prelude to his rising song : [throng. 
The whilst, like midnight mute, ten thousands round him 

XLVIT. 

Thus, ardent, burst his strain : — " Ye hapless race. 
Dire labouring here to smother Eeason's ray. 
That lights our Maker's image in our face. 
And gives us wide o'er earth unquestion'd sway. 
What is the adored Supreme Perfection, say ? — 
What, but eternal never-resting soul, 

. Almighty power, and all-directing day. 
By whom each atom stirs, the planets roll. 

Who fills, surrounds, informs, and agitates the whole. 
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" Come, to the beamiiig Gk>d your henti unfold! 
Drawn from its fou&tain-life ! 'Tin thenoes, akne^ 
We can exceL Up from unfeeling mould. 
To seraphs burning round the Almiglitj'a Amm^, 
Life rising still on life, in higher tone. 
Perfection forms, and with per&ctioii Uisa. 
In unirersal nature this dear shown. 
Not needeth proof: to proye it were, I wim. 
To proye the beauteous world exeela ihe brute abjw. 

ZLIZ. 

** Is not the field, with liydly culture green, 
A sight more joyous than the dead morass P 
Do not the skies, with actiye ether dean. 
And fimn'd by sprightly zephyrs, fir sorpaaB 
The foul Noyember fogs, and slumb'rous mass 
With which sad Nature veils her drooping fece ? 
Does not the mountain stream, as clear as glass, 
Qtiy-dancing on, the putrid pool disgrace ? 
The same in all holds true, but chief in human race. 

L. 

" It was not by vile loitering in ease 
That Greece obtain' d the brighter palm of art ; 
That soft yet ardent Athens leam'd to please. 
To keen the wit, and to sublime the heart. 
In all supreme ! complete in eyery part ! 
It was not thence majestic Eome arose. 
And o'er the nations shook her conquering dart : 
For sluggard's brow the laurel neyer grows ; 
Senown is not the child of indolent Bepose. 
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LI. 

Had unambitious mortals minded nought 
But in loose joy their time to wear away ; * 
Had they, alone, the lap of Dalliance sought, 
Pleased on her pillow their dull heads to lay, 
Eude nature's state had been our state to-day ; 
No cities e'er their towery fronts had raised, 
No arts had made us opulent and gay ; 
"With brother-brutes the human race had grazed ; 
None e'er had soar'd to fame, none honour'd been, none 
praised. 

Ln. 

" Great Homer's song had never fired the breast 
To thirst of glory, and heroic deeds ; 
Sweet Maro's D^Iuse, sunk in inglorious rest, 
Had silent slept amid the Mincian reeds ; 
The wits of modern time had told their beads. 
And monkish legends been their only strains ; 
Our Milton's Eden had lain wrapt in weeds, [swains, 
Our Shakspeare stroU'd and laugh'd with Warwick 

Ne had my master Spenser charm'd his Mulla's plains. 

LIII. 

" Dumb too had been the sage historic Muse, 
And perish' d all the sons of ancient Fame ; 
Those starry lights of virtue, that diffuse 
Through the dark depth of time their vivid flame. 
Had all been lost with such as have no name. 
Who then had scorn' d his ease for others' good ? 
Who then had toil'd rapacious men to tame ? 
Who in the public breach devoted stood. 

And for his country's cause been prodigal of blood P 



How best enjov'd this nature's wide desire. 
Toil, and be glad ! let Indostiy inspire 
Into your quickenM limbs her buoyant breath ! 
Who does not act is dead ; absorpt entire 
In miry sloth, no pride, no joy he hath : 
O leaden-hearted men, to be in love with death ! 

LT. 

" Better the toiling swain, oh happier far ! 
Perhaps the happiest of the sons of men ! 
"VTho vigorous plies the plough, the team, the car 
Who houghs the field, or ditches in the glen. 
Delves in his garden, or secures his pen : 
The tooth of Avarice poisons not his peace ; 
He tosses not in Sloth's abhorred den. 
From Vanity he has a full release, 

And rich in Nature's wealth, he thinks not of increi 

LTI. 

" Good Lord ! how keen are his sensations all ! 
His bread is sweeter than the glutton's cates ; 
The wines of France UDon the oalate nail. 
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LVII. 

" But what avail the largest gifta of Heaven, 

When sickening health and spirits go amiss P 

How tasteless then whatever can be given I 

Health is the vital principle of bliss, 

And exercise, of health. In proof of this. 

Behold the wretch who slugs his life away, 

Soon swallowed in Disease's sad abyss ; 

While he whom toil has braced, or manly play. 
Has light as air each limb, each thought as clear as day. 

LVIII. 

O who can speak the vigorous joys of health ! 
Unclogg'd the body, unobscured the mind : 
The morning rises gay, with pleasing stealth ; 
The temperate evening falls serene and kind. 
In health the wiser brutes true gladness find : 
See how the younglings frisk along the meads. 
As May comes on, and wakes the balmy wind ! 
Eampant with life, their joy all joy exceeds : 
Yet what but high-strung health this dancing pleasaui^ce 
breeds P 

LIX. 

" But here, instead, is fostered every ill 
Which or distempered minds or bodies know. 
Come then, my kindred spirits ! do not spill 
Your talents here. This place is but a show, 
Whose charms delude you to the den of woe ; 
.Come, follow me, I will direct you right, 
Where Pleasure's roses, void of serpents, grow, 
Sincere as sweet ; come, follow this good knight, 

And you will bless the day that brought him to your sight. 

i 
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" Some he will lead to courts, and some to camps ; 
To senates some, and public sage debates. 
Where, by the solemn gleam of midnight lamps, 
The world is poised, and managed mighty states ; 
To high discovery some, that new creates 
The face of earth ; some to the thriving mart ; 
Some to the rural reign, and softer fetes ; 
To the sweet Muses some, who raise the heart : 

All glory shall be yours, all nature, and all art ! 

LXI. 

" There are, I see, who listen to my lay. 
Who wretched sigh for virtue, but despair : 

* All may be done,* methinks I hear them say, 

* E*en death despised by generous actions fair ; 
All, but for those who to these bowers repair. 
Their every power dissolved in luxury, 

' To quit of torpid sluggishness the lair. 

And from the powerful arms of Sloth get free, 
'Tis rising from the dead — alas ! — ^it cannot be !' 

LXII. 

" Would you then learn to dissipate the band 
Of these huge threatening difficulties dire. 
That in the weak man's way like lions stand, 
His soul appal, and damp his rising fire ? 
Eesolve ! resolve ! and to be men aspire ! 
Exert that noblest privilege, alone. 
Here to mankind indulged ; control desire : 
Let godlike Reason, from her sovereign throne, 

Speak the commanding word, * I will !' and it is done. 
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LXIII. 

Heavens ! can you then thus waste, in shameful wise, 
Your few important days of trial here ? 
Heirs of eternity ! ybom to rise 
Through endless states of being, still more near 
To bliss approaching, and perfection clear ; 
Can you renounce a fortune so sublime, 
Such glorious hopes, your backward steps to steer, 
And roU, with vilest brutes, through mud and slime ? 
No ! no ! your heaven-touch' d hearts disdain the piteous 
crime!" 

LXIV. 

" Enough! enough!" they cried: straight, from the crowd. 
The better sort on wings of transport fly. 
As when, amid the lifeless summits proud 
Of Alpine cliffs, where to the gelid sky 
Snows piled on snows in wintery torpor lie. 
The rays divine of vernal Phoebus play ; 
The awakened heaps, in streamlets from on high. 
Boused into action, lively leap away, 

Glad warbling through the vales, in their new being gay. 

LXV. 

Not less the life, the vivid joy serene. 
That lighted up these new-created men, 
Than that which wings the exulting spirit clean, 
When, just deliver* d from this fleshly den. 
It soaring seeks its native skies agen. 
How light its essence ! how unclogg'd its powers ! 
Beyond the blazon of my mortal pen : 
Even so we glad forsook these sinful bowers, 
Even such enraptured life, such energy was ouis. 
2 M 



ixn. 

Bet ig Ae gmte r pit, with rage inflamed, 
Dnv^miter'd eana, and blisphenied higli Jove : 
Te BODt of bider tfaey bitteriij exdjum'd, 
* Wkit brooght yaa to this aeat of peace and lore ? 
mdle Tntb kind Xataie, here amid the grore. 
We ptflB^d the hmlen sabbath of our time. 
What to distmh it eould, fell men, emore 
Tour harbtroos bcaita f It ha^inesB m crime P 
Then, do the fieods of hell rale in yon heaTen aablime." 

ixm. 

* Ye impiovu vrddieB,'* q[iioth the knight in math. 
Tour h^pinesB beholdr— Then straight a wand 
He waved, an anti-magic power that hath, 
Trath from iUoBiTe fiJsehood to command. 
Sadden the landskip smka on emj hand; 
The pure quick streams are marshy puddles found ; 
On baleful heaths the groves all blacken'd stand. 
And o'er the weedy, foul, abhorred ground. 

Snakes, adders, toads, each loathly creature crawls around. 

Livm. 

And here and there, on trees by lightning scath'd. 
Unhappy wights who loathed life yhung ; 
Or, in fresh gore and recent murder bathed. 
They weltering lay ; or else, infuriate flung 
Into the gloomy flood, while ravens sung 
The funeral dirge, they down the torrent rowled : 
These, by distemper'd blood to madness stung, [troU'd 
Had doom'd themselves ; whence oft, when night con- 
The world, returning hither their sad spirits howl'd. 
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Lxrs. 

Meantime a moving scene was open laid. 
That lazar-house I whilom in my lay 
Depainten have, its horrors deep displayed, 
And gave unnumber'd wretches to the day. 
Who tossing there in squalid misery lay. 
Soon as of sacred light the unwonted smile 
Pour'd on these living catacombs its ray, 
Through the drear caverns stretching many a mile, 
The sick upraised theirheads, and dropp'dtheirwoes awhile. 

LXX. 

" Heaven !" they cried, " and do we once more see 

Yon blessed sun, and this green earth so fair ? 

Are we from noisome damps of pesthouse free ? 

And drink our souls the sweet ethereal air ? 

O thou ! or knight, or god ! who boldest there 

That fiend, oh keep him in eternal chains ! 

But what for us, the children of Despair, 

Brought to the brink of hell, what hope remains ? 
Repentance does itself but aggravate our pains." 

LXXI. y 

The gentle knight, who saw their rueful case, 
Let fall adown his silver beard some tears. 
" Certes," quoth he, " it is not e'en in grace 
To undo the past, and eke your broken years : 
Nathless, to nobler worlds Eepentance rears. 
With humble hope, her eye ; to her is given 
A power the truly contrite heart that cheers. 
She quells the brand by which the rocks are riven ; 
She more than merely softens, she rejoices Heaven. 

i 
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Lxxn. 

" Thm pfttient bear the BufferingB 70a have emaafi. 
And by tbeee Bufferings purif j the mind ; 
Lei wisdom be bj past miacondoct hmm'd. 
Or pioua die, with penitence reaign'd ; 
And to a life more happy and refined, 
IXnibt not, you shaU, new creatures, jet arise. 
Till then, you may expect in me to find 
One who wiU wipe your sorrow firom your eyes^ 

One who will soothe your pangs, and wing you to the 
skies.** 

LXXllI. 

They silent heard, snd pour'd their thanks in tears: 
^ For you,** resumed the knight, with sterner tone, 
^ Whose hard dry hearts the obdurate demon sears, 
That Tillaui*s gifts ypU cost you many a groan; 
In dolinrous mansion long you must bemoan 
His fatal charms, and weep your stains away ; 
Till, soft and pure as infant goodness grown, 
You feel a perfect change ; then, who can say 
What grace may yet shine forth in heaven's eternal day P" 

LXHY. 

This said, his powerful wand he waved anew : 
Instant, a glorious angel-train descends, 
The charities, to wit, of rosy hue ; 
Sweet love their looks a gentle radiance lends. 
And with seraphic flame compassion blends. 
At once, delighted, to their charge they fly : 
When lo ! a goodly hospital ascends, 
In which they bade each human aid be nigh 
That could the sick-bed smoothe of that unhappy fry. 



It was a worthy edifying sight, 
And gives to human kind peculiar grace, 
To see kind hands attending day and night, 
With tender ministry, from place to place. 
Some prop the head ; some from the pallid face 
Wipe off the faint cold dews weak Nature sheds : 
Some reach the healing draught ; the whilst, to chase 
The fear supreme, around their soften' d beds, 
Some holy man, by prayer, all-opening Heaven dispreds. 
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LIIVI. 

Attended by a glad acclaiming train, 
Of those he rescued had from gaping hell, 
Then tum*d the knight : and, to his hall again 
Soft-pacing, sought of peace the moasj cell : 
Yet down his cheeks the gems of pity fell, 
To see the helpless wretches that remain' d, 
There left through delves and deserts dire to yell ; 
Amazed, their looks with pale dismay were stain' d, 
And, spreading wide their hands, they meek repentance 
feign'd. 

LXXVII. 

But ah ! their scorned day of grace was past : 
For (horrible to tell !) a desert wild 
Before them stretch'd, bare, comfortless, and vast. 
With gibbets, bones, and carcases defiled. 
There nor trim field nor lively culture smiled ; 
Nor waving shade was seen, nor fountain fair ; 
But sands abrupt on sands lay loosely piled. 
Through which they fioundering toil'd with painful care, 
Whilst Phoebus smote them sore, and fired the cloudless air. 

Lxxvni. 

Then, varying to a joyless land of bogs. 
The sadden' d country a gray waste appear' d. 
Where nought but putrid streams and noisome fogs 
For ever hung on drizzly Auster's beard ; 
Or else the ground, by piercing Caurus sear'd. 
Was jagg'd vnih frost, or heap'd with glazed snow ; 
Through these extremes a ceaseless round they steer' d, 
By cruel fiends still hurried to and fro. 
Gaunt Beggary and Scorn, with many hell-hounds moe. 
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LXXTX. 

The first was with base dunghill rags yclad, 
Tainting the gale, in which they flutter'd light ; 
Of morbid hue his features, sunk and sad ; 
His hollow eyne shook forth a sickly light, 
And o'er his lank jawbone, in piteous plight. 
His black rough beard was matted rank and vile : 
Direful to see ! a heart-appalling sight ! 
Meantime foul scurf and blotches him defile ; 
And dogs, where'er he went, still barked all the while. 

LXXX. 

The other was a fell despightful fiend ; 
Hell holds none worse in baleful bower below ; 
By pride, and wit, and rage, and rancour keen'd ; 
Of man, alike if good or bad, the foe : 
"With nose upturned, he always made a show 
As if he smelt some nauseous scent ; his eye 
"Was cold and keen, like blast from boreal snow ; 
And taunts he casten forth most bitterly. 
Such were the twain that off" drove this ungodly fry. 

LXXXI. 

E'en so through Brentford town, a town of mud, 
A herd of bristly swine is prick' d along ; 
The filthy beasts, that never chew the cud, 
Still grunt, and squeak, and sing their troublous song. 
And oft they plunge themselves the mire among ; 
But aye the ruthless driver goads them on, 
And aye of barking dogs the bitter throng 
Makes them renew their unmelodious moan, 
Ne ever find they rest from their unresting fone. 
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beautifully printed in Colours, ;C3 3'* 

" One of the most admirable observers of manners who ever lived among the 
aborigines of America." — Humboldt's Cosmos. 

OATLIN'S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO. Con- 
taining Hunting Scenes, Amusements, Scenery, and Costume of the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains and Prairies of America, from Drawings and Notes made 
by the Author during Eight Years' Travel. A series of 31 magnificent Plates, 
beautifully coloured in facsimile of the Original Drawings exhibited at the Eg^ 
tian HalL With Letterpress Descriptions, imperial folio, half-morocco, gilt, 
£7 ^os. 

Ftv* of thi above Drawings are now Jirst published, 

CHAMBERLAINE'S IMITATIONS OF DRAWINGS FROM 

THE GREAT MASTERS in the Royal Collection. Engraved by Bartolozzi 
and others. 74 fine Plates, mostly tinted ; including, in addition, "Ecce Homo," 
after Qui do, and the scarce Series of 7 Anatomical Drawings. Imperial folio, 
haif-morocco, gilt edges, £,1 is, 

CHATTO'S (W.Andrew) HISTORY OF WOOD ENGRAVING, 

Historical and Practical. A New Edition, with an Additional Chapter. Illustrated 
by 445 fine Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo, half-Roxburghe, ^-k ^s. 

** This volume is one of the most interesting and valuable of modem times.'*— 
Union, 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND BALLADS. Selected and 
Edited by Joshua Svlvbstbr. Cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 3X. dd, 

CICERO'S FAMILIAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO 

ATTICUS. Translated by Mklmoth and Hbbbrdbn. With Life of Cicero by 
MiDDLBTON. Royal 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, xis, 

•* Cicero is the type of a perfect letter-writer, never boring you with moral essay 
out of season, always evincing his mastery over his art by the most careful con- 
sideration for your patience and amusement. We should nfle the volumes of anti- 
quity in vain to find a letter-writer who converses on paper so natiually, so- 
engagingly, so much from the heart as Cicero." — Quarterly Review, 

CLAUDE'S LIBER VERITATlS. A Collection of 303 Prints, 
after the Original Designs of Claudb. Engraved by Richard Earlom. With 
a descriptive Catalogue'of each Print, Lists of the Persons for whom, and the Places^ 
for which, the original Pictures were first painted, and of the present Possessors 
of most of them. London : published by Messrs. Boydell and Co., Cheapside. 
Printed by W. Bulmer and Co., Cleveland Row, 1777. Three Vols, folio, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, 10s, 

CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, containing 24 of his choicest Land- 
scapes, beautifully Engraved on Steel, by Bromlkv, Lupton, and others. With 
Biographical Sketch and Portrait. Royal folio, in a portfolio, £x 51. 
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OOTMAN'S ETOHINQS OF AROHITEOTUBAL REMAINS, 

chiefly Norman and Gothic, in various Counties in England, but principally in 
Norfolk, with Descriptive Notices by Dawson Turner, and Architectural Obser- 
vations by Thomas Kickman. Two Vols., imperial folio, containing 340 spirited 
Etchings, half-morocco, top edges gilt, £,Z &r. 

OOTMAN'S LIBER STXJDIORXJM. A Series of Landscape 
Studies and Original Compositions, for the Use of Art Students^ consisting of 
48 Etchings, the greater part executed in "soft ground." Imperial folio, half- 
morocco, ItX Its. M. 

OOWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Including his Translation of 
HoMKR. Edited by the Rev. H. F. Carv. With Portrait and 18 Steel Engrav- 
ings after Harvey. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
** I long to know your opinion of Cowper's Translation. The Odyssey especially 
is surely very Homeric. What nobler than the appearance of Phoebus at the be- 
ginning of tne lines ending with ' Dread sounding-bounding in the silver 
DOW* ? — Charles Lamb, in a Letter to Coleridge. 

OREASTS MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ETONIANS; with 
Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edward Creasy, Author 
of" The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." A New Edition, brought down 
to the Present Time, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 7*. 6</. 

[/« the press. 

ORUIKSHANK AT HOME. Tales and Sketches by the 
most Popular Authors. With numerous Illustrations by Robert Cruikshank 
and Robert Seymour. Also, CRUIKSHANK'S ODD VOLUME, or Book 
of Variety, Illustrated by Two Odd Fellows— Seymour and Cruikshank. 
Four Vols, bound in Two, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, \os. td. 

CRXnKSHANK'S COMIO ALMANAOjC. Complete in Two 
Series : The First from 1835 to 1843 : the Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gather- 
ing of the Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew. Albert Smith, 
A'Beckett, Robert Brough, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, zsx.; or, separately, 7^. td. per volume. 

CRUIKSHANK'S UNIVERSAL SONGSTER. The largest 
Collection extant of the best Old English Songs (upwards of 5000). With 8 
Engravings on Steel and Wood by George and R. Cruikshank, and 8 Portraits. 
Three Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, au. 

OUSSANS* HANDBOOK OP HERALDRY. With Instructions 
for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS.; Rules for the Appointment 
of Liveries, Chapters on Continental and American Heraldry, &c. &c. By John 
£. Cussans. Illustrated with 360 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt and emblazoned, 7;. f>d. 

OUSSANS' HISTORY OP HERTFORDSHIRE." A County 

History, got up in a very superior manner, and ranging with the finest works of 
its class. By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper and 
Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. Parts I. to VI n. now ready, 3i«. «ach. 

*•* An entirely new History of this importani County ^ grtat attention Uing 
gfven to all matters pertaining to Family History, 

CUYIER*S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged after its Organiza- 
tion : fonnine a Natural History of Asimalt. and an Introduction to Con|p«rmthw 
Anatomy. New Edition, with considerable Additions by W. B. CxKPBirnni mad 
J. O. WssTWOOD. Illustrated by many Hundred Wood Engravings, and nuflM- 
rous Steel Engravings by Thos. Lamdssu, mostly Colourtd. Imperial 8fe* 
cloth extra, xZs, 
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BUNLOP'S HISTORY OP PIOTION: Being a Critical and 
Analytical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the 
Earliest Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Day, with General Index. 
Third Edition, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 9X. » 

DUNRAVEN'S (Earl of) THE QREAT DIVIDE : A Narrative 
of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. With numerous 
striking full*page Illustrations by Valbntinb W. Bromlby. Demy Svo, doth 
extra, with Maps and Illustrations, x8x. [/» tki prtis, 

\ 

^ARLY ENGLISH POETS. A New Series is in preparation, 
Edited^ with Introductions and copious Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 
The followmff are just ready :— Thb Complbtb Works ok Gilbs Flbtchbx, 
B.D.— Thb Works op Sir John Davibs.— To be foUowltd by Thb Works op 
Sir Phiup Sidnby, and others. 

ELLIS'S (Mrs.) MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. A New Edi- 

tion, with Illustrations by Valbntinb Bromlby. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6f. 
EMANUEL ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES ; 

Their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for ascertaining; their 
Realitv. By Harry Emanubl, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations, Tinted 
and Pmin. A New Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 6f. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE (The) : A Practical Guide to all in- 
terested in Selecting or Building a House, with full Estimates of Cost. Quantities, 
&C. By C J. Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^t. 6d. 

*«* This bock is intended to supply a lonf^/elt want, vit., a plain. noH-iech$ticml 
account 0/ every style 0/ house, with the cost and manner 0/ building; it givtt 
tvery x}ariety,/rom a workman's cottaf^e to a nobleman's Palace, 

TpAIRHOLT.— TOBACCO : Its History and Associations ; in* 
^ eluding an Account of the Plant and its Manufacture ; with its Modes of Use 
in all Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and upwards of xoo Illustrations by the Author. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
6s. l/n the press % 

FARADAY'S CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE. 
Lectures delivered to a Tuvenile Audience. A New Edition, Edited by W. 
Crookbs, Esq., F.CS., &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 4J. 6d. 

FARADAY'S VARIOUS FORCES OP NATURE. A New 
Edition, Edited bjr W. Crookbs, Esq., F.CS., &c CroMm Svo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, 4J. 6d, 

FiaUIER'S PRIMITIVE MAIT : A Popular Manual of the pre- 
vailbg Theories of the Descent of Man as promulgated by Darwin^ Lybll, Sir 

iOHN Lubbock. Huxlby, E. B. Tylor. ana other eminent Ethnologuts. Trans- 
ited from the fast French edition, and revised by £. B. T. With 263 Illustra- 
tions. Demy Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 9X. 

" An interesting and essentially popular resum^ of all that has been written on 
the subject. M. Figuier has collected together the evidences which modem re- 
searches have acoumulated, and has done this with a considerable amount of care. 
He endeavours to separate the inquiry respecting Primitive Man from the Mosaic 
account of Man's creation, and does not admit that the authority of Holy Writ is in 
any way questioned by those labours which aim at seeking the real epoch of Man's 
first ap ........ ..t 

which I 

binations, I ^ , 

dence, the actual discovery of the objects of whidi they represent the use."— ^ thtnmum, 
FINQER-RINQ LORE : Historioal and Aneodotal. Bv William 
JoNBS, F.S.A With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and 
Countries. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt* 71. 6d, [/» the press 
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? jl:^ ?' *>.ijrr SHYMES FOR LITTLE 
. ». .;. I "-ELrA FayX With numerous Dlns- 
ji-. ... ... .-u [ItttM£prta, 

-i.>T ' — : .. : Tr-jiT^A-Ings, after Paintings by 
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... : -1 2w£i.-.-ciat by TURKER, BSOMLET, 
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3S>L^ 5:£ i..^- 1"-- -he Xew World. Ad- 

. . - - - f -y Life. By E. P. Hikcstow. 

I --. . 1 - . ■ . . ..-v. ...... . '•• b*-. .xTjx. cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

5 ?.\ri'l.i>' IJt?:?^ Ti« Decline and FaU of the). 

v ..: " k:.:. .. j l=i.fx. Izsperial Svo, with Poxtrait, 
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G-IUISAY S CArU "ATVSXS. :'r.":i'-i from the Original Plates, 
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Aj-.. .. V. . ■.. . . : :v •:>.> 1' 7:,N5. c.^^ipriiing a very amusing 
> .-.■■<. ^ .: .-i.v.s : .- r ri-::sD. by Thus. Wright and 
K. H. i ■ xs?. '.-r;. ■ 1 r.MTi. -.fj. hil:-=:orocco, xx. 

GILIKAY. THi CAKICATUKIST : The Stor>' of his Life and 
TL=ii>. JL- i .V7^._.•:u INric:. his Engrivhi^js. Edited by Thomas 
W:..;..HT. Siia ; ■■-■-^ ■ - ^ -^ V* -.:>. S ; full-page P.aies, and numerous Wood 
E=grj.vl:.^>. 'L-ij-y 4:;. .xv >age>, cl>":h extra, 51*. c»r'. 

**H:gh a* '.ii e.\.-:;ec ty this description [in the Introduction] may 

be, they will r..-: "le iisarvvinie-i. The mcs; ir.quisitive or exacting reader wifl 
find ready gaiherei i.- h:i hand. w::hcu: the trouble of reference, almost every 
scrap of narrauv e, az-cdcie, gossip, scandal, or epigram, in poetry or prose, that he 
can possibly require for the elucidation of the caricatures."— 4?«ar/^r/y Review. 
GLEIG'S CHELSEA PENSIONERS : Saratoga, the Ri\'als, and 

other Stories. By the Rev. G. R. Glbic, late Chaplain to Her Majesty's Foxces. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. 
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GOLDEN LIBRARY. 
Square x6ino (Tauchnitx sixe), cloth, extra gilt, price a«. per VeL 
BYRON'S DON JUAN. 

OLSRICAL ANECDOTES : Humours of 'UheClotK" 

HOLMES'S AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

With an Introduction by Gkorcb Augustus Sala. 
HOLMES'S PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. Both Series Complete in 

One Volume, with all the original Illustrations. 
XRYINQ'S (Washington) TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
XRYINQ'S (Washington) TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 
JESSE'S (Edward) SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF 

COUNTRY LIFE ; with Recollections of Natural History. 
LAMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA. Both Series Complete in One Vol. 

LEIQH HUNT'S ESSAYS : A Tale for a Chimney Comer, and 

'ether Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduction by Edmund Ollibr. 
MALLORY'S (Sir Thomas) MORT D'ARTHUR : The Stories of 

King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. Edited by B. M. Ranking.. 
PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translation, with 

Historical Introduction and Notes, by T. M'Crie, D.D., LL.D. 
POPE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the 

Orifnnal Editions. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS AND MORAL REFLEO< 

TIONS. With Notes, and an Introductory Essay by Saintk-Beuvb. 
ST. PIERRE'S PAUL AND VIRGINIA AND THE INDIAN 

COTTAGE. Edited, with Life, by the Rev. E. Clarkb. 
SHELLEY'S EARLY POEMS, AND QUEEN MAB, with Essa^ 

by Leigh Hunt. 

SHELLEY'S LATER POEMS: Laon and Cythna, &c 

SHELLEY'S POSTHUMOUS POEMS, the SHELLEY 

PAPERS. &c. 

SHELLEY'S PROSE WORKS, including A Refutation of Deism, 

Zastroszi, St. Irvyne, &c. 

WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNB. Edited, 

with additions, by Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 

OOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUQHT. An Encyclopsedk 

? notations from Writers of all Times and all Countries. Selected and Edittfd W 
HBODORB Taylor. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, ^s. 6</. 
GOSPELS rrhe Holy). Illustrated with upwards of 200 Wood 
Engravings, after the best Masters, and every page surrounded by ornamental 
Borders. Handsomely printed, imperial 4to, cloth, full gilt (Grolier style), xo». td, 

OOSSE (Edmund W.)—KINa ERIE : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 
doth extra. [In iA4 /rtss, 

" Mr. Edmund W. Gosse has in the press a dramatic poem founded on that part 

of the * Knytlingasaga ' which treats ot the voluntary exile and death of King Eric 

^legod. —A caaf my, ^ 

QRAMMONT (Oount), MEMOIRS OF. By Anthony Hamil- 
ton. A New Edition, with a Biographical Sketch of Count Hamilton, numerous 
Histonad and Illustrative Notes by Sir Walter Scott, and 64 Copperplate 
Portraiu by Edward Scrivbn. 8vo, cloth extra, xss. 



IS 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



QREENWOOD'S (James) LOW-UFE I>E£PS : An Accoont of 
the Stmnffc Fish to b« found there ; including "The Man and Dio^ F^t," witk 
much additional and confirmatory evidence ; "With a Tally-Man,*' **A Faflei 
Star." "The Betting Barber/ "A Coal Marriage," &c With IDnstiatkBS it 
tint by Alfrbd Concanen. Crown 8vo, cloth eztira, gilt, js. 6d. [lutkefrm. 

GREENWOOD'S WILDS OF LONDOK ; DescriptiTe Sketdia 
from Perxonal Observations and Experience of Remarkable Scenes, Peootfi and 
Places in London. By James Greenwood, the " Lambeth CasoaL" Wim is 
Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gik, ^s. €d. 
'|Mr.^ames Greenwood presents himself once more in the cfaaracterof 'one whose 
delight It is to do his humble endeavour towards exposing and extiipating social 
abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict society.' " — Saturday Revum^ 

OBEVILLE'S CRYPTOQAMIO FLORA. Comprising the Pzin- 
cipal Species found in Great Britain, inclusive of all the New Species recentlf ' 
discovered in Scotland. Six Vols. , royal 8vo, with 360 beautifully Coloured Plates, 
half-morocco, gilt, £j js. ; the Plates uncoloured, £4 14X. 6d. 
" A truly admirable work, which may be honestly designated as so ezcdlent, dut 

nothing can be found to compete with it in the whole range of Indigenous Botany; 

whether we consider the importance of its critical discussions, the accuracy of the 

drawings, the minuteness of the analyses, or the unusual care which is evident in 

the publishing department"— Loudon. 

ORIMM.— GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. CoUected by the 
Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited^ with an Introduc- 
tion, by John Kuskin. With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable deagns of 
George Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. Square crown 8vo, 6r. 6^ ; gilt 
leaves, js. 6d. 

" The illustrations of this volume .... are of quite sterline and admiraUe ar^ 
of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which they 
illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to nnr 
• Elements of Drawing, were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rembrandt 

(in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him) To make some- 

what enlarged c()i)ics of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, and 
never putting twD lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exercise in 
decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt in 
»choo\s."—£xtriict frotn Introduction ^^ John Ruskin. 

aUYOT'S EARTH AND MAN ; or, Physical Geography in its 
Relation to the History of Mankind. With Additions by Professors Agassiz, 
PiERCK, and Gray. With 12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, 
and a copious Index. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 4s. 6d, 



XXAKE'S (T. GORDON) NEW SYMBOLS : Poems. By the 
Author of " Tarablcs and Tales." Crown 8vo, cloth extra. [/« the pnss. 

HALL'S (Mrs. S. C.) SKETCHES OP IRISH CHARACTER. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by Daniel Maclise, Sir John 
GiLiiRKT, W. Harvky, and G. Cruikshank. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. 6d. 
"The Irish sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 

Sketches in ' Our Village,' but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 

bright." — Blackivood's Magazine, 

HALL-MARKS (BOOK OP) ; or, Manual of Reference for the 
Goldsmith and Silversmith. By Alfred Lutschaunig. Crown Svo, with 46 
Plates of the Hall-marks of the different Assay Towns of the Kingdom. 7*. (d, 

HARRIS'S AURELIAN ; A Natural History of English Moths and 
Butterflies, and the Plants on which they feed. A New Edition. Edited, with 
Additions, by J. O. Westwood. With about 400 exquisitely Coloured Figures of 
Moths, Hutterflies, Caterpillars, &c., and the Plants on which they feed. Small 
folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £1 13*. 6<jf 
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HAYDON'S (B. R.) OORRESPONDENOB & TABLE-TALK. 

With a Memoir by his Son. Frbderick W. Haydon. Comprising a large num- 
ber of hitherto unpublished Letters from Kkats, Wilkie, Southby.Wordsworth, 
KiRKUP, Lamb, Lkigh Hunt, Landsbbr, and others. Two Volumes, demy 
fivo, cloth extra, illustrated with a Portrait and facsimiles of many interestini 
Sketches ; including a Portrait of Haydon drawn by Keats, and Haydon'» 
Portraits of Wilkib, Keats, Leigh Hunt, and Maria Foots, Sketched by hia 
in his Journals. [/» th* prtu 

HEEREN'S HISTORICAL WORKS. Translated from the 

German by Gborgb Bancroft, and various Oxford Scholars. Six Vols., 8yo, 

cloth extra, x6f. ; or, separately, ts. per volume. 

Ttu Contents of the Volumes are as follows :—WoU. x and a. Historical 
Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient Nations 
of Asia ; 3. Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient 
Nations ofAfrica, including the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians ; 4. His- 
tory of the Political System of Europe and its Colonies ; 5. History of Ancient 
Greece, with Historical Treatises : 6. A Manual of Ancient History, with special 
reference to the Constitutions. Commerce, and Colonies of the States of Antiquity. 

" Prof. Heeren's Historical Researches stand in the very highest rank among those 
with which modem Germany has enriched European literature." — Quarterly Review, 

" We look upon Heeren as having breathed a new life into the dry bones of 
Ancient History. In countries, the history of which has been too imperfectly 
known to afford lessons of political wisdom, he has taught us still more interesting: 
lessons — on the social relations of men, and the intercourse of nations in the earlier 
aices of the world. His work is as learned as a professed commentary on the 
ancient historians and geographers, and as entertaining as a modem book of 
travels." — Edinburgh Review. 

HISTORICAL PORTRAITS ; Upwards of 430 Engravings of Rare 
Prints. Comprising the Collections of Rood. Richardson, Caulfibld, &c. 
With Descriptive Text to every Plate, giving a brief outline of the most imi>ortant 
Historical and Biographical Facts and Dates connected with each Portrait, and 
references to original Authorities. In Three Vols., royal 4to, Roxbuivhe binding, 
price £6 6s. [7m th* press* 

THE ORIGINAL HOGARTH, 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by Himself. 153 fine Plates, 
with elaborate Letterpress Descriptions by John Nichols. Atlas folio, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, lor. 

I was pleased with the reply of a gentleman who, bein^ asked which book he 
esteemed most in his library, answered ' Shakespeare ' ; being asked which he es- 
teemed next best, answered ' Hogarth. "'—Charlks Lamb. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. With -Life and Anecdotal Descriptions 
of the Pictures, by John Ireland and John Nichols. 160 Engravings, re- 
duced in exact facsimile of the Originals. I1ie whole in Three Series, 8vo, doth, 
gilt, aav. td, ; or, separately, ^s, 6d. per volume. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by T. Cook. 84 Plates, aUas 
folio, half-morocco, jCs. 

HOGARTH MORALIZED : A Complete Edition of all the most 
capital and admired Works of William Hogarth, accompanied by concise 
and comprehensive Explanations of their Moral Tendency, by the late Rev. Dr. 
Truslbr ; to which are added, an Introductory Essay, and many Original and 
Selected Notes, by John Major. With 57 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
New Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. DemySvo, hf.-Roxburghe, lar. 6d. 

HOGARTH'S FIVE DAYS' PROLlrf; or, Pereerinations by 
Land and Water. Illustrated by Tinted Drawings^ made by Uogartk and 
Scott during the Journey. Demy 4to, doth extra, gilt, zof . 6eL 
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HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF THZS COUHT OF HEVBY 

THE EIGHTH. A Series of 84 exquisitely beautiAJ Tinted Plato, va^pm^. 
bv Bartolozzi, Cooper, and others, and printed on Tinted Paper^ in imitation 
01 the Original Drawings in the Royal Collection at Windsor. With Historical 
Letterpress by Edmund Lodgb, Norroy King of Arms. Inq>crial 4to^ half> 
morocco extra, gilt edges, £,s iS** 

HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OP THE COURT OF HENRY Vm. 

Chambbrlainb's Imiutions of the Original Drawings, mostly engxared by 
Bartolozzi. London: printed by W. Bulmbr & Co., Shakespeare Printing 
Office, 1792. 92 splendid Portraits (including 8 additional Plates), elaboratdj 
tinted in Colours, with Descriptive and Biographical Notes, by £dmi;nd Loogi; 
Norroy King of Arms. Atlas foL, half-morocco, gilt edges, £120. 

HONE'S SCRAP-BOOKS : The Miscellaneons Collections of 
William Hons, Author of "The Table-Book," " Every-Day Book," and " Year- 
Book " : being a Supplement to those works. With Notes, Portraits, and nume- 
rous Illustrations of curious and eccentric objects. Crown Bvo. [In preparation^ 

HOOD'S (Thomas) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. 
Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. With Life of the Author^ Portrait;, 
and over Two Hundred original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. td. 

HOOD'S (Tom) PROM NOWHERE TO THZE NORTH 

POLE : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. By Tom Hood; With as Illustnt- 
tions by W. Brunton and £. C. Barnes. Square cr6wn Svo, in a handsome and 
qpecially-designed binding, gilt edges, 6s. 

•* Poor Tom Hood I It is very sad to turn over the droll pages of ' From Nowhere 
to the North Pole,' and to thmk that he will never make the young people, for 
whom, like his famous father, he ever had such a kind, sympathetic heart, lat^ or 
cry any more. This is a birthday story, and no part of it is better than the first 
chapter, concerning birthdays in general, and Frank's birthday in particular. The 
vnusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes which children 
love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full justice to the writer's 
meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co-operation of author and artist 
sould not be desired." — Times. 

HOOD'S (Tom) HUMOROUS WORKS. Edited, with a Memoir, 

by his Sister, Frances Fkeeling Broderip. Crown Svo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, 6s. [_/n the press, 

HOOKER'S (Sir William) EXOTIC FLORA. Containing Figures 

and Descriptions of Rare or otherwise interesting Exotic Plants. With Remarks- 
upon their Generic and Specific Characters, Natural Orders, Culture, &c. Con- 
taining 232 large and beautifully Coloured Plates. Three Vols., imperial Svo,. 
cloth extra, gilt, J[,6 6s. 

HOOKER AND GREVILLE'S ICONES FTLICUM ; or. 

Figures and Descriptions of Ferns, many of which have been altogether un- 
noticed by Botanists, or have been incorrectly figured. With 240 beautifully 
Coloured Plates. Two Vols., folio, half-morocco, gilt, jQx^ 12s. 

HOPE'S COSTUME OP THE ANCIENTS. lUustrated in 

upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Representations of Egyptian^ 
Greek, and Roman Habits and Dresses. A New Edition. Two Vols., royal Svo, 

with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, £2 $s. 

HORNE.— QRION. An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By Richard 
Hkngist Horne. With Photographic Portrait. Tenth Edition. Crown Sro, 
cloth extra, ys. 

** Orion will be admitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the noblest, if not 
the very noblest poetical work of the age. Its defects are trivial and conventioaaI» 
its beauties intrinsic and supreme." — Edgar Allan Pob. 

HUME AND SMOLLETT'S HISTORY OP EKGLAND. With 

a Memoir of Hume by himself. Chronological Table of Contents, and General 
Index. Imperial Svo, with Portraits of the Authors, cloth extra, X5J. 
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HUNT'S (Robert) DROLL STORIES OP OLD CORNWALL ; 

or, Popular Romances op thb Wsst op England. With Illustrations by 
Gborgb Cruikshank. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. td, 

TTALIAN MASTERS (DRAWINGS BY THE) : Autotype Fac- 

similes of Original Drawings. With Critical and Descriptive Notes by J. 
Comyns Carr. Atlas folio, half-morocco, gilt. [/« preparation, 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OP DESIGN (The) : 91 beautiful Plates, 
chiefly Engraved by Bartolozzi, after Paintings in the Royal Collection by 
MiCHAHL Angblo, Dombnichino, Annibalb Caracci, and others. Imperiid 
4to, half-morocco, gilt edges, J^i xaj. dd, 

TARDINB'S (Sir Wm. ) NATURALIST'S LIBRARY. 42 vols. 

^ Fcap. 8vo, illustrated bv over xaoo Coloured Plates, with numerous Portrsuts 
and Memoirs of eminent hfaturalists, half (imitation) calf, full gilt, top edges gilt, 
;C9 9*. ; or, separately, red cloth extra, 4*. (id. per Vol., as follows: — 
Vols, z 104. British Birds; 5. Sun Birds: 6 and 7. Humming Birds; 8. Game 

Birds; 9. Pigeons; lo. Parrots: 11 and xa. Birds of West Africa; X3. Fly 

•Catchers ; 14. Pheasants, Peacocks, &c. ; X5. Animals— Introduction ; x6. Lions 

And Tigers ; 17. British Quadrupeds ; x8 and 19. Dogs ;^ ao. Horses ; ax and aa. 

Ruminating Animals ; a3. Elepnants, &c. ; 34. Marsupialia ; 35. Seals &c. ; a6. 

Whales, &c. ; ay. Monkeys; 28. Insects — Introduction; ag. British Butterflies; 

30. British Moths. &c.; 31. Foreign Butterflies; ^a. Foreign Moths; 33. Beetles; 

34. Bees ; 15. Fishes — Introduction, and Foreign Fishes ; 36 and 37. British 

Fishes ; 38. Perch. &c. ; 39 and 40. Fishes of Guiana ; 41. Smith's Natural History 

of Man : 4a. Gould's Humming Birds. 

JENNINGS' (Hargrave) ONE OP THE THIRTY. With 

numerous curious Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, xos, 6d, 

JENNINQS' (Hargrave) THE ROSICRUCIANS : Their 
Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and Serpent Wor- 
shippers, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols in Monuments and Talismans 
of Primeval Philosophers. Crown 8vo, with 300 Illustrations, lof. 6d. 

JERROLD'S (Douglaa) THE BARBER'S CHAIR, AND THE 

HEDGEHOG LETTERS. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Son, Blanchard 
Jbrrold. Crown 8vo, with Steel-plate Portrait, cloth extra, 7; . 6d. 
** Better fitted than any other of his productions to give an idea of Douglas 
Jerrold's amazing wit ; the ' Barber's Chair ' may be presumed to give as near au 
approach as is possible in print to the wit of Jerrold's conversation."— .£jrami>i#r. 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed verbatim from 
the Author's Last and most Complete Edition, with all the Examples in full ; to 
which are prefixed a History of the Language and a Grammar of the English 
Tongue. Imperial 8vo, cloth axtra, ly. 

JOHNSON'S LIVES OF ENGLISH HIGHWAYMEN, 

PIRATES, AND ROBBERS. With Additions by Whitbhbad. Fcap. 8to, 
z6 Plates, doth extra, gilt, ss, 

JOSEPHTJS (The Works of). Translated by Whiston. Con- 
taining both the "Antiquities of the Tews," and the '*Wars of the Jews.** Two 
Vols., 8vo, with 5a Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, X4X. 

^AVANAGH.— FAIRY STORIES. By Bridget and Julia 

Kavanagh. Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, fij, 
SINGSLEY'S (Henry) NUMBER SEVENTEEN: A Novel. 
New and popular Edition, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

lln tJUprus, 
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LONDON.— WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATAi or. 

Graphic and Historical lUustradont of the most Interesting and Curious Archi- 
tectural Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster (now 
mostly destroyed). Two Vols., imperial 4to, containing 207 Copperplate Ea- 
graving^s, with historical and descriptive Letterpress, half-bound morocoOf top 
•dges gilt, s*' 

Ah tnumtration 0/ a few <tf the Plates will five some idea oj th* seefe ff 
ikt Work:— St. Bartholomew's Church, Cloisters, and Priory, in 1393 ; St. Midiael's. 
Comhill, in x^ai ; St. Paul's Cathedral and Cross, in 1616 and 2656; St John's <» 
Jerusalem, Qerkenwell, x66o: Bunyan's Meeting House, in X687; GuildhalL in 
1517 ; Cheapdde and its Cross, in xsat, x585» and 1641 ; Comhill, in 1599 > Mer^ant 
luiylors' Hall, in 1599: Shakespeare s Globe Theatre, in x6ia and 1647; Alleyn^t 
Bear Garden, in 1614 and 1647 : Drury Lane, in 1702 and 1814 ; Covent Garden, in 
1739, Z704, and 1809 ; Whitehall, in 1638 and 1697 ; York House, with Ini^ Jonet't 
Water Gate, circa i6a6 ; Somerset House, previous to its alteration hy Imgo Jonei^ 
drca x6oo : St Tames's Palace, z66o ; Montagu House (now the British Museum) 
before 1685, and in 1804. 

LONQPELLOWS PROSE WORKS, Complete. With Portrait 
and Illustrations by Valemtinb Bkomlbv. 800 pages, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7/. 6d, 

This is hy far the most complete edition ever issued in this cottntrj^ 
" OutrO'Mer*' contains two additional chapters, restored from the first edition l 
while " The Poets and Poetry of Europe;' and th* little collection ^ Sketchet 
entitled "Driftwood,** are now first introduced to the English public. 

LONQFELLOWS POETICAL WORKa With numeroos fine 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js» 6d. ^ 

LOST BEAUTIES OF THE ENGLISH LANaUAaE. An 
Appeal to Authors, Poets, Qergymen, and Public Speakers. By Chaxxxs 
MACKAY, LL.D. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 6d. 

LOTOS LEAVES: Original Stories, Essays, and Poems, by WiLKIK 
CoLUNS, Mark Twain, Whitblaw Rbid, John Hay, Noah Brooks, John 
Brougham, P. V. Nasbv, Isaac Bromlby, and others. Profusely Illustrated by 
Alfrbd Fredbricks, Arthur Lumlby, Tohn La Fargb. Gilbbrt Burling. 
Gborgb Whitb, and others. Crown 4to, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt and 
gilt edges, azx. 

"A very comely and pleasant volume, produced by general contribution ot a 
literary club in New York, which has some Icindly relations with a similar coterie in 
London. A livre de luxe, splendidly illustrated.^'— /?ai7^ Telegraph. 



lUTAOLISE'S QALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY 

CHARACTERS. (The famous Frasbr Portraits. ) With Notes by the 
late William Maginn, LL.D. Edite^, with copious Additional Notes, by Wil- 
liam Batbs, B.A. The volume contains 83 Charactbristic Portraits, now 
first issued in a complete form. Demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 31X. 6a 
"One of the most interesting volumes of this year's literature." — Times. 
"Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may not unfitly be remorod 
firom the drawing-room to the library. — Spectator. . 

MAOQUOID*S (Katharine S., Author of "Patty/' &o.) THB 
EVIL EYE, and other Stories. With 8 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid 
and Percy Macquoid. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6x. [/» thejpress, 

MADRE NATURA versus THE MOLOOH OF FASHION. 

By LuKB LiMNBR. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Fourth Editioit, 

revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, stx. 6d. 

'* Agreeably written and amusmgly illustrated. Common sense and erudidoD are 
brought to bear on the subjects discussed in xu**^La$uet, 
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IKAQIXA OHARTA. An exact Facsimile of the Original Docn. 
ment in the British Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet kx^bjr 
3 feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gdd aid 
Colours. Price 5s. 

A full Translation, with Notes, printed on a larg^e sheet, price 6d: 

HAKTELL'S PICTORIAL ATLAS OF FOSSIL BEMAINB. 

With Additions and Descriptions. 4to, 74 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, 3U. 6^ 

AUTHOR'S CORRECTED EDITION. 
MARK TWAIN'S CHOICE WORKS. Revised and Coireded 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous DlustnUioas. 
700 pages, cloth extra, gil ^s. td. 

MARE TWAIN'S PLEASURE TRIP on tlie CONTINEMT 

of EUROPE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, m. 
MARRYAT'S (Florence) OPEN ! SESAME ! New and popular 

Edition, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6r. [In the frax, 

" A story which arouses and sustains the reader's interest to a higher d^xee 
than, perhaps, any of its author's former works. ... A very excellent stor]^*'- 

MARSTON'S (Dr. WesUand) DRAMATIC and POETICAL 

WORKS. Collected Library Edition, in Two Vols., crown 8vo. \Jn the fmt. 
MARSTON*S (Philip Bourke) SONQ TIDE, and other Poems. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8f. 

" This is a first work of extraordinary performance and of still more extzaordiDaiy 
promise. The youngest school of English poetry has received an important acces- 
sion to its ranks in Philip Bourke VLici^xxm.*^— Examiner. 

MARSTON'S (P. B.) ALL IN ALL : Poems and Sonnets. Ciown 

8vo, cloth extra, 8j. 

*' Many of these poems are leavened with the leaven of genuine poetical sentiment, 
and expressed with grace and beauty of language. A tender melancholy, as well as 
a penetrating pathos, gives character to much of their sentiment, and lends it an 
irresistible interest to all who can feel." — Standard. 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OP THE DXJKE OP WELLINGTON, 

Three Vols. , 8vo, with numerous highly finished Line and Wood Engravings by 
Eminent Artists. Cloth extra, gilt, ^1 7^. 

MAYHEW'S LONDON CHARACTERS: Illustrations of the 

Humour, Pathos, and Peculiarities of London Life. By Hknry Mayhkw, 
Author of " London Labour and the London Poor," and other Writers. With 
nearly 100 graphic Illustrations by W. S. Gilbert and others. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, ts. 

" Well fulfils the promise of its title. . . The book is an eminently interesting 
one, and will probably attract many readers." — Court Circular. 

MILLINGEN'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; 

coniprising Painted Greek Vases, Statues, Busts, Bas- Reliefs, and other Remaias 
of Grecian Art. 62 beautiful Engravings, mostly Coloured, with Letterpress 
Descriptions. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, £,j^ 14J. td. 

MEYRICK'S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 

ARMS AND ARMOUR. 154 highly finished Etchings of the Collection at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, engraved by Joseph Skelton, with Historical 
and Critical Disquisitions by Sir S. R- Mkvrick. Two Vols., imperial 410, with 
Portrait, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, j^^ Z4X. td. 
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MEYRIOK'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 
^- ARMS ANI>- ARMOUR : A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed 

in Europe, but particularly in England, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of 
' Oiarles II. ; with a Glossary, by Sir S. R. Mbyrick. New and greatly improved 

Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, with the assistance of Albert Way 

and others. Illustrated by more than xoo Plates, splendidly Illuminated in gold 

and silver ; also an additional Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys. Three 

Vols., imperial 410, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, ;^io lof. 

"While the splendour of the decorations of this work is well calculated to excite 
curiosity, the novel character of its contents, the very curious extracts from the rare 
MSS. in which it abounds, and the pleasing manner in which the author's anti- 
quarian researches are prosecuted, will tempt many who take up the book in idleness, 
to peruse it with care. No previous work can be compared, in point of extent, 
arrangement, science, or utility, with the one now in question, ist. It for the first 
time supplies to our schools of art, correct and ascertained data for costume, in its- 
noblest and most important branch— historical painting, and. It affords a simple, 
clear, and most conclusive elucidation of a great number of passages in our great 
dramatic poets — ay, and in the works of those of Greece and Rome — against which 
commentators and scholiasts have been trying their wits for centuries. 3rd. It 
throws a flood of light upon the manners, usages, and sports of our ancestors, fronv 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons down to the reign of Charles the Second. And lastly^ 
it at once removes a vast number of idle traditions and ingenious fables, which one- 
compiler of history, copying from another, has succeeded in transmitting through 
the lapse of four or five hundred years. 

" It is not often the fortune of a painful student of antiquity to conduct his readers- 
through so splendid a succession of scenes and events as those to which Dr. Meyrick 
here successively introduces us. Hut he does it with all the ease and gracefulness- 
of an accomplished cicerone. We see the haughty nobles and the impetuous knights- 
— we are present at their arming — assist them to their shields— enter the well- 
appointed lists with them— and partake the hopes and fears, the perils, honours, and 
successes of the manly tournaments. Then we are presented to tne glorious damsels^ 
all superb and lovely, in * velours and clothe of eolde and dayntie devyces, bothe iiv 
pearls and emerawds, sawphires and dymondes,^ and the banquet, with the serving^ 
men and bucklers, servitors and trenchers — kines and queens— pageants, &c. &c. 
We feel as if the age of chivalry had returned in aU its g\ory*' —Edif^ursk Review, 

MILTON'S COMPLETE WORKS, Prose and Poetical. With aft 
Introductory Essay by Robbrt Flktchrr. Imp. 8vo, with Portraits, d. extra, X5«. 
^ " it is to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton should, in our time, be so 
little read. As compositions, they deserve the attention of every man who wishes to* 
become acquainted with the full power of the English language. They abound 
with passages compared with which the finest declamations of Burke sink into 
insigmficance. They are a perfect field of cloth of jpold. The style is stiff with 
gorgeous embroidery. Not even in the earlier books of the ' Paradise Lost ' has the 

E«at poet ever risen higher than in those i>arts of his controversial works in whicb 
s feelings, excited by conflict, find a vent in bursts of devotional and lyric rapture. 
It is, to borrow his own mtgestic langtuge, * a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and 
harping symphonies.* "—Macau lay. 

MITFORD'S (Mary Russell) OOUNTRY STORIES. With 
5 Steel-plate Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3^. 6d, 

MONTAaU'S (Lady Mary Wortley) LETTERS AND WORKS. 
Edited hy Lord Wharnclipps. With imporUnt Additions and Corrections, 
derived from the Original Manuscripts, and a New Memoir. Two Vols., Svo*. 
with fine Steel Portraits, cloth extra, i8f. 
I have heard Dr. Johnson say that he never read but one book through from. 

choice in his whole life, and that book was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's 

Letters."— BoswBLL. 

MOSES' ANTIQUE VASES, Candelabra, Lamps, THipods, Paterse, 
Tassas, Tombs, Mausoleums, Sepulchral Chambers, Cinerary Urns. Sarcophagi* 
Cippi| and other Ornaments. 170 Plates, several of which are coloured ; with 
historical and descriptive Letterpress hy Thos. Hops, F.A.S. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, z8f. 
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MONUMENTAL INSOBIPTIONS OF THE WEST INDIES, 

from the Earliest Date, with Genealogical and Historical Annotations, &c., from 
Original, Local, and other Sources. Illustrative of the Histories and Genealo- 
gies of the Seventeenth Century, the Calendars of State Papers, Peerages, and 
Baronetages. With Engravings of the Anns of the Principal Families: Chiefly 
collected on the spot by Capt. J. H. Lawrbncb-Arcmbr. Demy 410, half- 
Roxburghe, gilt top, 4V. 

MUSES OF MAYFAIB : Vers de Soci^t^ of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Including Selections from Tbnnyson, Browning, Swinburne, Rossbttx, 
Jban Ingblow, Lockbr, Ingoldsby, Hood, Lvtton, CS.C:, Landor, Austin 
l)OBSON, Hbnry LbigHj &C. &c. Edited by H. Cmolmondblby-Pbnnbll. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, ^t, td. 



^APOLEON III., THE MAN OF HIS TIME. From Carica- 
tures. Part I. Thb Story of thb Life of Napoleon III., as told by J. M. 
Haswell. Part II. Thb Samb Story, as told by the Popular Caricaturbs 
of the i>ast Thirty-five Years. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece and over 
100 Caricatures, 7; . 6d» 

NATIONAL QALLERY (The). A Selection from its Pictures. 
By Claude, Rembrandt, Cuyp, Sir David Wilkie, Correggio. Gainsborough, 
Canaletti, Vandyck, Paul Veronbsb, Caracci, Rubens, N. and G. Pous- 
siN, and other great Masters. Engraved by Georgb Doo, John Burnbtt. 
Wm. Findbn, John and Henry Lb Keux, John Pye, Walter Bromlby, and 
others. With descriptive Text. Columbier 4to, cL extra, full gilt and gilt edges, 431. 

NICHOLSON'S FIVE OHDERS of ARCHITEGTURE (The 
Student's Instructor for Drawing and Working the). Demy 8vo, with 41 Plates, 
cloth extra, ss. 

NIEBXTHB'S LEGTITBES ON ROMAN HISTORY, deHvered 

at the University of Bonn. Translated into English from the Edition of Dr. M. 
IsLER, by H. le M. Chbpmbll, M.A., and Franz Demmler, Ph.D. Three 
vols., fcap. 8vo, half (imitation) calf, full gilt back, and top edgeg^t, price 13X. 6d, 

OLD BOOKS—FACSIMILE REPRINTS. 

ARMY LISTS OF THE ROUNDHEADS AND CAVALIERS 

IN THE CIVIL WAR, 1642. Second Edition, Corrected and considerably 
Enlarged. Edited, with Notes and full Index, by Edward Peacock, F.S.A 
4to, half-Roxbur^he, -js. 6d, 

D*TJRFEY'S (** Tom") WIT AND MIRTH ; or, Pills to Purge 

Melancholy. Being a Collection of the best Merry Ballads and Songs, Old 
and New. Fitted to all Humours, having each their proper Tune for either 
Voice or Instrument ; most of the Songs being new set. London : Printed by 
W. Pearson, for J. Tonson, at Shakespeare^s Head, over against Catherine 
Street in the Strand, 1719. An exact reprint. In Six Vols., large fcap. 8vo, 
printed on antique laid paper, antique boards, £3 y. 

EARLY NEWS SHEET. —The Russian Invasion of Poland in 
1563. (Memorabilis et perinde stupenda de crudeli Moscovitarum Expedi- 
tione Narratio, e Germanico in Latinum couversa.) An exact Facsimile of a 
Contemporary Account, with Introduction, Historical Notes, and.full Translation. 
Large fcap. 8vo, antique paper, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH ROGUE (The), described in the Life of Meriton 
Latroon, and other Extravagants, comprehending the most Eminent Cheats 
of both Sexes. By Richard Head and Francis Kirkman. A Facsimile 
Reprint of the rare Original Edition (1665-1679), with Frontispiece, Facsimiles 
of the 12 Copperplates, and Portraits of the Authors. In Four Vols., large fcap. 
8vo, printed on antique laid pap«r, and bound in antique boards, 36;. 

HOGG'S JAOOBITE RELICS OF SOOTLAND : The Songs, 
Airs, and Legends of the Adherents toihe House of Stuart Collected and Xllus* 
Crated by James Hogg. Two Vols, denySvo. Original Edition. Cloth extxa,38f. 
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OLD BOOKS— continued, 

IRELAND rORQERIES.— Confessions of William Henry 

Ireland. Containing the Particulars of his Fabrication of the Shakespeare 
Manuscripts : together with Anecdotes and Opinions (hitherto unpublished) of 
many Distinguished Persons in the Literary, Political, and Theatrical World. 
A Facsimile Reprint from the Original Edition, with several additional FaC" 
similes. Fcap. 8vo, antique paper and boards, los, 6d. ; a few Large Paper 
copies, at ais. 

JOE MILLER'S JESTS : The politest Repartees, most elegant 
Bons>mots, and most pleasing short Stories in the English Language. London : 
printed by T. Read. 1739. A Facsimile of Orig. Edit. 8vo, half-morocco, gs. 6eL 

LITTLE LONDON DIRECTORY OP 1677. The Oldest Printed 
List of the Merchants and Bankers of London. Reprinted from the Rare Original, 
with Introduction by J. C. Hottbn. x6mo, binding after the original, 6s. 6a, 

MERRY DROLLERY, Complete ; or, a Collection of Jovial Poems, 
Merry Songs, Witty Drolleries, intermingled with Pleasant Catches. Collected 
by W.N.C.B.R.S.J.C., Lovers of Wit. The two Parts in i Vol. A paae-for-page 
and literal reprint. Euited, with Indexes and Notes, by J. Woodpall Lbsworth, 
M.A. Cantab. Large fcap. 8vo, antique paper and cloth boards, laf. 6d. 

MUSARUM DELICLffi ; or, The Muses' Recreation, 1656 ; Wit 
Restored, 1658 ; and W^it's Recreations, 1640. The whole comnared with the 
Originals. With all the Wood Engravings, Plates, Memoirs, and Notes. A New 
Edition, in Two Vols., large fcap. 8vo, antique paper and boards, ^is, 

MYSTERY OP THE GOOD OLD CAUSE. Sarcastic Notices 
of those Members of the Long Parliament that held Places, both Civil and 
Military, contrary to the Self-denying Ordinance of April 3, 1645 ; with the Sums 
of Money and Lands they divided among themselves. Sm. 410, half-morocco, js. 6d» 

RUMP (The) ; or, An Exact Collection of the Choicest Poems and 
Songs relating to the late Times, and continued by the most eminent Wits ; from 
Anno 16^0 to 1661. A Facsimile Reprint of the rare Original Edition (London, 
z6Sa), with Frontispiece and Engraved Title-page. In Two Vols., large fcap. 
8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, 17^*. 6d, 

WESTMINSTER DROLLERIES : Being a Choice Collection of 
Songs and Poems sung at Court and Theatres. With Additions made by a 
Person of Quality. Now first reprinted in exact Facsimile from the Origmal 
Editions of 1671 and 167a. Edited, with an Introduction on the Literature of the 
Drolleries, a copious Appendix of Notes, Illustrations, and Emendations of Text, 
Table of Contents, and Index of First Lines, bv J. Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A., 
Cantab. Large fcap. 8vo, antique paper and boards, zax. 6d, 



OLD DRAMATISTS, 

BEN JONSON*S WORKS. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biojpraphical Memoir by Wm. Gipford. Edited by Col. Cunningham. 
Complete in Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portrait, 6s. each. 

CHAPMAN'S (George) COMPLETE WORKS. Now first 
Collected. In Three Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with two Frontispieces, price 
18*.; or. separately, 6*. per vol. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, including 
the doubtful ones ; Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Translations, with an Introduc- 
tory Essay by Algbrnon Charlhs Swinburne; Vol. III. the Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. Cunningham. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
gilt, with Portrait, price 6x. 

MASSINOER S PLAYS. From the Text of Wm. Gifford. 
With the addition of the Traeedy «|." Believe as You List." Edited by CoU 
Cunningham. Crown Svo, doth exini, gilt, with Portrait, price 6s. 



ore a Vnd.Uzica. 'Vidx i IIIimxanai& C Jii w wn. f—:^ ciifc octq, pk, 6t. 
OT.rS w mw A -in^'^ 7|rBI3;ZL.ZS :. EEbzis to SpoitsBcn and 
Tjamlers gum Dreas. 3 am^i i iirni . nm i imi^ jani Jlamy life. A HevXdiboi, 




Seiiqpcns Sales : Pouncai 3chgtif '.u g V.— t Suuf. inr a Tom of Teas; 
JEiiprestic=s Iluiarea Ttoien . Mmnt-rf Prcscsi . r 'n *- ^ west fron 

Gnat dnuun :o -ne Amrrrmn Pamannnak =ricac— cTrnr- Fraaa MSSL in Her 
Maiestv ?;u:uc ^cizom Itfic2._ Soited jy "irszi t «« Harm. Crovn 
4to. ::ctti ;:It. <no pax;^. Lar^ ? igp rrnie& aalf-anzracca^ fioc 

" rTiu -niuxnc s m Anyish F-umiy 3 ji::ir r L imi as fojcft 3nxv be ' ^ to 

HTngi'in aimiiea, ma .ne ifacrntiams n Sngfish snmus^. voerem iIkj exist."— 

a SEAUGSSSSTS Arthur} AIT EPIC OF WOMEN, and 

idler Poems. i«c3nd Eklidon. F rzp. I-wi. dath. t_ Sc. 
CSEEAUGSESrSE^rrS LATS of WBLAJSCB^ (FovBded on the 

O-'SEEAiraHXSSSY'S MTISIC AKD MOGITUOHT : Poems 

and i»jngs. J-np. Ivo. dotfi -^r^n -fit 

*• It is iiflBcait rn Trhich is aiore •■xrpiiygtR. Qe ascanical f ^ rW ^^ M of Stractore 
and a ieiody. ir the leiicue paraos riau^hc ilr. <>'SIia355:z3es5y will cnidk our 
Itgramr e vim wme of die "^err besc xrvs^ wrxrsn. in cur sffmeraricm." — Acmdemy. 
OTTUKT'S FACSOfTLES OF SCABCE Am> CUBIOUS 

FHI^T"?. by the Early Masters of ±e Isijan, C-eriia-i. and Flemish Sdxools. 

zzcf ';.:nr;«r::i;ire En-^-^ne^. .iiustron.-T'; :t rn; H":sc:r7- of EirgraTii^. firm the 
In-^inM'.n .r' j:.; .»_-t >• .eilcs pr-.ntic. j. SLttct . Impcriai 410, balf-bonnd 

aicr:»;::.';. :..t: :':^«^ T:lt. ^'j 

ODTDA S NOTSLS.— -Jziror^:! E-iidcn, crown Sto, doth extra, 

jut, pr:i:.: rj^. lach. 

Pclle Farire. Held in Bcndage ; or, Granville 

Idalia. A F:-:niii- :e. ce\:-ae. 

Chandca. A N :7eL Vid^tndes, Adven- 

rares» &c- 

Under Two Flags. A Dog of Flanders, and other 

Cecil Caatle-maine 3 Gage. Sccries. 

Tricctrin. The Stcry of a. Waif Stratlimore ; or. Wrought by 

aTui ."tray. Own Hand. 

Pftfcari^L Only a Story. Two Little Wooden Shoes. 



" V.fttn rysetic insight, an intense Icrre of nature, a deep admiration of the bean- 
fuiin {^.rm. and colour, are the xifts of Ouida."—.Vtrrw/«^ 



>ALEY'S COMPLETE WORKS. Containing the Natural 



'I h<t/iIojfy, Moral and Political Philosophy, Evidences of Chiistiamty, Hone 
t^'AuVitt'^t., Clerjjyman's Companion, &c Demy 8vo. with Portrait, cloth extra, 5X. 

PEBCY 8 RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 

0/nM«tinfi( oi Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Earlier Poet^ 
ifMKX)*'^ with iu,mc few of later date, and a copious Glossary. Medium 8to, 
with Kngraved Title and Frontispiece, doth extra, gilt, 5*. 
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PABE8 OP LONDON : Their History, from the Earliest Period 
to th« Present Time. By Jacob Larwood. With numerous Illustrations, 
Coloured and Plain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^ . 6</. 

PLATTNER'S MANUAL OP QUALITATIVE AND QUANTI- 
TATIVE ANALYSIS WITH THE BLOWPIPE. From the last German 
Edition. Revised and enlarged by Prof. Th. Richtbr. Royal Saxon Mining 
Academy. Translated by Prof. H. B. Cornwall, School of Mines, New York. 
Edited oy T. Hugo Cookbslby. With numerons Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3zj. 

*' ' Plattner's Manual ' deservedly stands first among all other works on this sub- 
ject, and \X& appearance in English will be hailed by all those who are occupied in 
the analysis of mineral ores, but who, from ignorance of the German language, 
haye been hitherto unable to study it It is a work of great practical as well as 
scientific value." — Standard. 

** By far the most complete work extant on a subject of growing practical import- 
ance and of extreme inttnst "—MtHtM^'yoMrtiai. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the Langhornes. 

New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. In Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d, 
FOE'S (Edgar Allan) CHOICE PROSE AND POETICAL 

WORKS. With Baudklairb's " Essay." 750 pages, crown 8vo, Portrait and 

Illustrations, cloth extra, 7^ . 6d. 

PRACTICAL ASSATER : A Guide to Miners and Explorers. 
Giving directions, in the simplest form, for assaying bullion and the baser metals 
by the cheapest, quickest, and best methods. By Oliver North. With Tables 
and Illustrative Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

PRIVATE BOOK OF USEFUL ALLOYS AND MEMO- 
RANDA FOR GOLDSMITHS AND JEWELLERS. By James E. Collins, 
C.E. Royal x6mo, 3^ . 6d. 

PROUT, FATHER.— THE FINAL RELIQUES OF FATHER 

PROUT. Collected and edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev. 
Francis Mahonv, by Blanchard Jbrrold. With Portrait and Fac- 
similes. 

PUCE ON PEGASUS. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by John Leech, H. K. Browne, Sir Noel Paton, J. E. 
Millais^ohn Tbnniel, Richard Dovlb, Ellbn Edwards, and other Artists. 
Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price 

** The book is clever and amusing, vigorous and healthy." — Saturday Revuw» 

PU GIN'S ARCHITECTURAL WORKS, 

APOLOQY FOR THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. With zo large Etchings. Small 4to, cloth extra, 5^ . 

EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from 
Ancient Edifices in England. 335 Engravings by Lb Ksux, with descriptive 
Letterpress by E. J. Willson. Three Vols., 4to, half-morocco, £1 xy, 6d. 

FLORIATED ORNAMENTS. 31 Plates in Gold and Colours, 
royal 4to, half-morocco, £1 i6s. 

GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 Plates, by J. D. Harding and 

others. Royal 4to, half-bound, £t i6s. 
ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLEa 30 Plates. Royal 4to, 
doth extra, xSs. 

SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, from Ancient 
Edifices in England. 114 Outline Plates by Lb Kkux and others. With descrip- 
tive Letterpress and Glossary by E. J. Willson. Two Vols., 4to, half-morocco, 

•TRUE PRINCIPLES OF POINTED OR CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. With 87 lUustntioiu. SmaU 4to, doth extra, xof. 6d, 



24 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

PTJNIANA ; or, Thoughts Wise and Other-Why's, A New ( 
tioa of Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c In Two Seaes, each c m 
40OO of the best Riddles, xo,ooo most outrageous Puns, and upwards iA fStf 
beautifully-executed Drawings by the Editor, the Hon. Hugh Rowlot. Piice 
of each Volume, in small 4to, blue and gold, gilt edges, 6f. Each Strut 
Complete in iUelf. 

" A witty, droll, and most amusi^^work, profusely and elegantly illustrated."— 
Standard, 

FDHSUIVANT OF ARMS (The) ; or. Heraldry founded npoii 
Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of Heraldry. By J. R. Planch^ ^q.» 
Somerset Herald. To which are added. Essays on the Badges op the Housbs 
OP Lancaster and York. With Coloured Frontispiece, five full-page Plates» 
and about 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. 6d, 

QUEENS AND KINGS, AND OTHER THINGS: A Rare 

yi and Choice Collection of Pictures, Poetry, and strange but veritable Histories, 
designed and written by the Princess Hbsse-Schwarzbourg. Imprinted in gold 
and many colours by the Brothers Dalzibl, at their Camden Press. Imperial 
4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, £x is. 

X>ABELAIS' WORKS. Faithfully translated from the French, 
with variorum Notes, and numerous Characteristic Illustrations by GusTAVS 
DoR^. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 700 pages, 7*. 6d, 

READE'S (Winwood) THE OUTCAST. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 

" He relaxed his mind in his leisure hours by the creation of a new religion."— 
Standard. 

**A work of very considerable power, written with great pathos and evident 
earnestness. **—A thenaum. 

REMARKABLE TRIALS AND NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS. 

From " Half-Hanged Smith," 1700, to Oxford, who shot at the Queen, 1840. By 
Captain L. Benson. With nearly Fifty spirited full-page Engravings by Phiz. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. 6d, 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY ; or, A List of the Principal Warriors 
who came over from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A. D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with 
the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. Price 5*. 

ROLL OF CAERLAVEROOK, the Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including 
the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the 
British Museum. By Thomas Wright, M.A. The Arms emblazoned in "Gold 
and Colours. In 4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, its, 

ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE COUNTY OP YORK IN 1604 

(A List of). Transcribed from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, and Edited, 
with Notes, by Edward Pbacock, F.S.A. Small 4to, cloth extra, 15;. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE 

TENTH. Edited by his Son, Thomas Roscoe. Two Vols., 8vo, with Portraits 
and numerous Plates, cloth extra, i8f . 

*«♦ Also, an Ediuon in One Vol. x6mo, cloth extra, price 3X. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DE' MEDICI, called ** The 
Magnificent." A New and much improved Edition. Edited by his Son, 
Thomas Roscob. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and numerous Plates, cloth extra, 9^. 

ROSS'S (C. H.) STORY OF A HONEYMOON. With numerous 
Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. Svo, illustrated boards, sj. 
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90?ft<ANDS0N (Thomas): HIS LIFE AND TIMES; The 
•OSbtory of his Caricatures, and the Key to tlieir Meaning. With very^ numerous 
full-page Plates and Wood Engravings. Demy 4to, cloth, extra, gilt and gilt 
«dges, 3x*. dd, [In preparatum, 

SAINT-SIMON (MEMOIRS OP THE DXTZE OP), during the 
Reign of Louis the Fourteenth and the R^'ncy. Translated from the French 
and Emted by Bayle St. John. A New Edition* in Three Vols., 8vo, with, 
numerous Steel-plate Illustrations. [/» preparaHon. 

SALA (George Augustus) ON COOKERY IN ITS HISTO- 
RICAL ASPECT. With very numerous Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
4to, cloth extra, gilt \,Ih priparation, 

SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS, 
SANSON PAMILY, Memoirs of the, compiled from Private Docu- 
ments in the possession of the Family (1688-1847), by Henri Sanson. Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction by Camille BarrArk. Two Vols., 8vo, 
cloth extra. 

Sanson was the hereditary French executioner^ who officiated at the deca^ta- 
iion of Louis XVI, 

SOHOLA ITALICA ; or, Engravings of the finest Pictures in the 
Galleries at Rome. Imperial folio, with 40 beautiful Engravings after Michasl 
Angklo, Raphael, Titian, Caracci, uuido, Parmigiano, &c., by Volpato 
and others, half-bound morocco extra, £2 z&r. 6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER'S THE WORLD AS "WILL AND IMA- 
GINATION. Translated by Dr. Franz HOfpbr, Author of " Richard Wagner 
and the Music of the Future." [/» preparation, 

SOOTT'S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. With 
the Author's Last Corrections, and beautiful Illustrations and Maps. Three Vols.* 
imperial 8vo, clodi extra, £z i6si 

''SECRET OUT'' SERIES, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, price 45. 6</. each. 

ART OP AMUSING: A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By Frank Bellbw. 300 Illustrations. 

HANKY-PANKY : Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult Tricks, White 
Magic, Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. Crbmer. 200 Illustrations. 

MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK : Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All from Actual Experience, ifdited by W. H. 
Crbmer. 200 Illustrations. 

MAGIC NO MYSTERY: Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
with fully descriptive Directions. Numerous Illustrations. [/» tht jPress. 

MERRY CIRCLE (The) : A Book of New Intellectual Games and 
Amusements. By Clara Bbllew. Numerous Illustrations. '-. 

SECRET OUT : One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations ; with entertaining Experiments in Drawing-room or ** White Magic." 
By W. H. Crbmer. 300 Engravings. 

SEYMOUR'S (Robert) HUMOROUS SKETCHES. 86 Clever 
and Amusing Caricature Etchings on Steel, with Lettetpress Commentarf by 
Alfred Crowquill. A New Edition, with Biographical Notice, and Degcrip- 
tive List of Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 15^. 

SHAKESPEARE.— THE FIRST POLIO. Mr. William Shake. 

spbare's Cdfaiedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Origma Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount. 
2633. — ^An exact Reproduction of the extremely rare Original, in reduced facnmile 
\rf a photographic process-^us ensuring the strictest acciuacy in every detail. 
Small 8to, half Roxburghe, zor. td, \In the preu. 
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ikSBRIDAN'S COMPLETE WORKS, Life and Anecdotes. 

Indudinc l^s Dramatic Writings, printed from the Original Editions, his Works 
in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Tokes, Puns, &c. ; witJA a Collection 
of Sheridantana. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gut, with xo full-page Tinted Illustra- 
tions, 7f . 6</. 

•* Whatever Sheridan has done, has been, par excellence, always the best of its 
land. He has written the best comedy (School for Scandal), the ^r^/ drama (the 
Duenna), the hett farce (the Critic), and the best address (Monologue on Garrick) ; 
and, to crown all, delivered the very best oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever 
conceived or heard in this country." — Byron. 

''The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
aeven plays by which Sheridan is best knowi^ but a collection also of his poetical 
neces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
nrom his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these is 
|»efixed a short but well-written memoir, giving the chief facts in Sheridan's literary 
and political career ; so that with this volume in his hand, the student may consider 
himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a genenil compre- 
liension of the subject oixi'*— Pall Mall Gazette, 

SIGNBOARDS : Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Ta- 
verns and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camdsn 
HoTTKN. With nearly 100 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7^ . 6d» 

"Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation." — The Times, 

SILVESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PALffiSOGRAPHY; or, A Collec- 
tion of Facsimiles of the Writings of every Age. Containing upwards of 300 large 
imd beautifully executed F.icsimiles, taken from Missals and other MSS., richly 
Illuminated in the finest style of art. A New Edition, arranged under the direc- 
tion of Sir F. Madden, Keeper of MSS., Brit. Mus. Two Vols., atlas folio, half- 
morocco, gilt, £31 lor. 

Also,aVolume of Historical and Descriptive Letterpress, by Champollion 
FiGEAC and Champollion, Jun. Translated, with Additions, by Sir F. Madden. 
Two Vols., royal 8vo, half-morocco, gilt, £■» 8j. 

**This great work contains upwards of three hundred large and beautifully 
executed facsimiles of the finest and most interesting MSS. o? various ages and 
nations, illuminated in the highest style of art The cost of getting up this splendid 
publication was not far from ^^20,000." — Alihone's Diet. 

*' The great work on Palaeography generally— one of the most sumptuous works 
of its class ever i^yxhX\&\i^ii"— Chambers's Encyclopadia. 

SLANG DICTIONARY (The): Etymological, Historical, and 
Anecdotal. An Entirely New Edition, revised throughout, and considerably 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6;. td. 

** We are ^lad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. From %]ugh 
scientific point of view this book is not to be aespised. Of course it cannot ftui to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabuUuy of unrestrained humour, anA 
oddity, and grotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature.*' — Academy. 

" In every way a great improvement on the edition of 1864. Its uses as a dictionary 
of the very vulgar tongue do not require to be explained.'*— A^«0//f and Queries, 

" Compiled with most exacting care, and based on the best authorities."— «S'/aii<&inf« 

SMITH'S HISTORICAL AND LITERARY OURIOSITIBS : 
Containing Faosimiles of iitographs, Scenes of Remarkable Events, Interatting 
Localities, Old Houses, Portraits, Illuminated and Missal Ornaments, Anti<iiiittM, 
&c. 4U>, with zoo Plates (some Illuminated), half-morocco extra, £2 ss, 

SMITH (Thomas Aaaheton), REMINISOENOES of the LATE 
or. The Pursuits of an Englbh Country Gentleman. By Sir J. £. Eardls 
W11.MOT, Bart New Edition, with Portrait, and plain and coUwmd lUustrattons 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js, 6d, 




"Iccert" ^ZusMCNS. "Vi:h. 2 icqraphical Memoir, 

30 -r T " -•- - ICZillilC-T- ?Z— xC3 Zl.liieti "iv his Son-ia- 

_^at .r-.i. .ecj:;.: Z^iiixu Jcur .-Oficii^ja £vo, wxth, PoKxait, 
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3C"7r=::i3"ri *.iL12rrAI. rONCSOLGGT: a Complete 

ri ..; lir..: .-. .r .i:-v\r-:i : --o -rtcaed Flaares c£ 

■-.d: : i.-.:r- : . '* . : tni-voa iLxiriaiiaticns. Tabies. «3flsary, 

3P2CTArC7- nia?. r.2 ' r::r.rjii Z etiics-iicns. Xoces, and a 

<ji]iut! ^TVM'-? ~r. — :r:s :iar5iice "nCTOHIAN" POETS: 

• - ■}= -r:-: — ^izz '.n.':izz rj.=-.:r— Thomas Haod- 

\rr»:tr. -.rr. . - '•_>--=" . "czsr — .'-2.irr»:: arowniwr— Alfirsd 

r.-r.sv - - -■- : ".ir. :r.:::.i— IlaraL^ec".:-. .^ .cr^ — aor.ert Browmng. 

" wnii ^csietn — ".VTiliam Manis— 

SFFTG-OIS OF GHBAT 

xc /-.iirc-^. "VTtii FTsrorical De- 




.nirerra^ 4X0. ^niainmg 147 
=i=3.ce-a ^ •>)idaadCoioars, 
i^iiteti .- bodv-alouis. half- 



3icrr-.cc.-.. ^ . ' ' .". _i <x iirf «rwf 

7 '...X. V .r-.v ,r.. ■ •.^ lUuscsizczs. .^xr^t ".vr., -jilS- Xcxbnr^hs, piice>r. 

r-rr. -. : . -.. - -^.r.: : ^...t^ ~ .Ir.:-:.- c Praaent Tlnie. Wlihaa 
.-• .: - .- ..— ■-'^r- rr.r. ..1 .: i-j:-.;==. .zn_:-r.r .mii if :ii-rx Nor 

" i:. . - .'■ 1- ?■..■.. ::=:;. :-.:acr--eE H-rald. Tw3 

■ ■ .« ■■: - ■ -::-ri-.-..-._-i r-ni T..: ~ -c .i.::.-.-nr:c Scuriss. b«a'-t:- 

■•.„■■ - . . . „ v:. -.r -_- .-'.iies apiendiiily^IIir.aTnated 

3Tl-t.^ i.-'L ''3 ?JZC-AI. ANZ aCCLZSIASTIC-i-L ANTIQUITIES 

", i.-' -jL.-..: ^.;:/._-r.::- AJiir-r^ir.rati-zi if ul -"le Er.^.i.j.h if ?carcLs from 

£.:jr-.r- - .- .i .ier.r~ ir.i i.^T.::i v-.::i T.an-- T-r^c rtrsonajw cicinttl 

nna^r r.-::.- r- -r-.. .-: ::*n-;. . -r^ l.iLzi^:i._y:ia. — ::cii :res -^y J. R. Pr_i.vcH4, 

inn-.itr-r: -rr.. :. .-: .1.-,. v.r.j'z i-i^-vn^ frcm Manuscripts, Msca- 

X'^r.r . ..^-i.: . ""'"'•^ .'cc-:rT-e. ^3 tj. ; :r the Plates splendidly 

STrtTTTT'a SrC^TS A2?rD PASTIMES OP THE PEOPLE 

?.r. ".la:: .'- r. :.-.::::r.? "jie isc L'lm-tsxic Ricr=ac:ons, May Games, 

M :T.n:rr:«, v- :r..-. .-a^-suiro. ir.ri Spectacles, from the 

F.jr'i**-: ?'.r'--: -.. TIsic- Illuitraiei -7 One Kuacred azxl Forty 

F.ntir\ '-n%' - .-^r-ser.tid aicst :f :he popular Diversiccs, selected 

ftr,rr. A.-.-. -rr.t \f..n::--.r-r.i: - =.i:tir: -7 ^il^aji H :NH._A;id:cr of the "Every^ 
t{»y f:v.<. ' '-.--wn i" -.. --id", ^srn, p^"*^- **■ A few Lasct Papbb 

fy.'>-y \ -av» vtrr. ^".narifi. :r.::>,rn^w:th. :h-5 " I r-sies." with an extra set of 
fy.r>^,r>iatA .'.■.■.;*£.-.- ons, :art:'j_l7 Cclcurtd by ba^id, frts: the Originals, price 

STTOBS ANATOMY OP THE HORSE. 24 fine Copperplate 
KnTra-'.r.^s '*r. a Tiry iarx? scale. Impenal folio, cloth eatra, x*. 
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8infeMKR ORUiaiNG IN THE SOUTH S£A& By niy fw .i<| 
Waukkm Stoddakd. With Tw«ntHi^ I11«Mi>liuni hj Walus Mackav* 
Crown 8vo« doth, extra s^lt, j*, 6d. 

SWIFT*S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. WithUe^ioav 
Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. Or. Svo, d. extra, (ilt, 7^. 6d. [/« d^/r«sx. 

SYNTAX'S (Dr.) THREE TOUBS, in Seuch of the Pictaiesque^ 
in Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowulnxh 
son's droll full-|Mge Illustrations, in Colours, and life of the Author hj J, C 
HoTTKN. Medium 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 7^. 6d, 

Sli^IXBC/I^JSrE^S WORKS, 
QUEEN MOTHER AND ROSAMOND. Fcap. Siq, 5^. 
ATAT.ANTA IN CALYDON. A New Edition. Crown Sto^ dt; 
OHASTELARD : A Tragedy. Fcap. 8vo, 7x. 
POEICS AND BAT.T.AD& Fcap. 8vo, 9x. 

WILLIAM BLAKE : A Critical Essay. With Facsimile Paint* 
mgs. Coloured by Hand, after Drawinss by Bi^KS and his Wife. Demy 8iio» x6«. 
SONQS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown Svo, lOf. 6</. 
BOTH WELL: A Tragedy. Two Vols., crown 8vo, It*, td. 
GEORQE CHAPMAN : An Essay. Crown Svo, 7x. 

SONQS OP TWO NATIONS : Di»«, A SoNG OF Italy, Ooit 

CM THE French Repcblic Crown Svo, df. 
ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Also, fcap. 8vo, doth extra, price 3X. 6</. 
BOSSBTTrS (W. M.) CRITIOISM UPON SWINBURNE'S 

POEMS AND BALLADS. 

niHAOKERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated bv a pro- 
fusion of Sketches by Wilu am Makepeace Thackbu^Yj depicting Mumorou* 
Xnddents in hh School-life, and Favourite Characten m U\e books of his 
•very-day reading. Large post ftvo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 
Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thadceray*s Original Drawings, doth, full gill, 
gilt top, xax. 6d, 

*' An exceedingly conous and valuable volume, the diverting pages of which ara 
adorned fay Kme six hundred eneraved facsimiles of the little caricature sketches 
which the Uhistrious author of Vanity Fair ' was perpetually scribbling in the 
margins of books, and on every scrap of paper which came in his way, and which 
these eyes have witnessed him scribbling scores of times. — Gbokok Aucustvs 
Sala, in the IUutirai*d London News. * 

THEODORE HOOK'S CHOIOE HUMOROUS WORKS, with 
his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 7J. td, 

THESEUS : A GREEK FAIRY LEGEND. Illustrated, in ft 
series of Designs in Gold and Sepia, by Jomn Moyr Smith. With Descripdvo 
Text. Oblong folio, price 7^ . 6</. 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Roy. 8vo, cloth extra, 151. 

"The Histoiy of the Frendi Revolution by Thiers is a cdebrated and popular 
book in Francft— and I believe in Europe. It combines tht compactness and unity 
of the book, the order and arranj^ement of the journal, the sisplidty of the biogra- 
phy^ the valuable and minute details of the autobiography, and the enthusiasm, the 
passion, and the Indignation of the pamphlet. There are in many parts of thia 
great book, whole chapters which read as if they had been written with the swO(d»** 
»Jules Janih, in the Athinmum, 
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X ... . • .XX :..^ir.R SCENERY. 

■ - ■ .: . ..: ;. .". '»V 

. i ... b .-.V.^ ."^.^ rl.-^KS^rONDENCE. 

i {...•u..\ri:c:::■- 
^ ■■ -. .vn.: .iiied 

* ; , \; :. . . » /-rrf.xrj.'i.^. 

.'3 1 \ '."l-. •. .. >.v:t ": ■.'.•r."Avinj:s from 

. . ^ . \\ a .MeT.::r 

\ ■ . ■ • . % k.v .-.n.; Secretary, 

:.y.x\ f'-Uo. £10: 

■ . - s . , i .\ Descriptive 

r"-jL5t-% ..-.v.. .« V.;-.^.:..v.nt Wanderers 

».:■.. .^.1 .:. ..m-.; Krwartable. drawn 

. . . ; • .1? » . > .• ; . V.', , . )'h:.-.t»- in ihc Brilush 

. : .u. . IV^cni^six-e Text. With 

...... . .: ; ... -■*.-..% . .».> .1. .. ^ C:..->wa 410, half- 
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YYNEB'S NOTITIA. VENATIOA : A Treatise on Fox-Honting^ 
the General Management of Hounds, and the Disease of Dogs ; Distemper aad 
Rabies ; Kennel Lameness. &c. liy Koiikkt C. Vynbr. . Sixth Edition, Ualarged. 
With spirited Coloured lUustralions by Alksn. Royal 8vo, cloth extn, azx. 

"fXTALPOLE'S (Horace) AlTEODOTES OF PAINTING IN 

*^ ENGLAND. Wkh some Account of the principal English Artists, and 
incidenul Notices of Sculptors, Carvers, Enamellers, Architects, Medallists, En* 
gravers, &c. NVith Additions by the Rev. J am us Dallaway. New Edition, 
Kevised and Edited, with Additional Notes, by Rali'H N. Wornum, Keeper and 
Secretary. National Gallery. Three Vols., 8vo, ♦ith upwards of «50 Portraits and 
Plates, cloth extra, £t ys. 

WALPOLB'S (Horace) ENTIBB OORRESPONBEITOB ' 

Chronologically amungcd, with the Prefiiccs and Notes of Crokbr, Lord Dover 
and others ; the Notes of all previous Editors, and Additioiml ^rotes by Peter 
Cunningham. Nine Vols., 8vo, with numorous fine Portraili engraved on 
Steel, cloth extra, £4 is. 

**The charm which lurks in lIor.ico Walpole's Letters is one for which we have 
no term; and our Gallic neighbours seem to have engrossed both the'word and the 
quality — 'elles sont piquantcs,' to the highest decree. If you read but a sentence* 
you feel youritlf spelUbound till you have read the ynkune."^QMartcr/y ^rr'/StM. 

WALPOLE'S (Horace) BOYAL AND NOBLE AUTHORS OF 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND; with Lists of their Works. A 
New Edition, Annotated, considcrablv Knlarged, and brought down to the Pre- 
sent Time. Illustrated by nearly Copperplate Portraits. Six Vok., 8vo, 
cloth extra. {,Ih pr^ration^ 

WALTON AND OOTTON, ILLUSTRATED.— THE COM. 
PLETE ANGLER ; or, Tha Contemplative Man|s Recreation : Beiqg a 
Discourse of Rivers, Fish>ponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak VI^alton ; 
and Instructions how to Anj^Ic for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
CiiAKi.KS Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
K.C.M.G. With the 61 Pl.itc Illustrations, precisely as in Pickering's two-volwkft 
Edition. Conq>lete in One Volume, large crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7J. 6</. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES L An exact Facsimile 
of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine Signatures of the Regicides, and 
corrcspoQciing Seals, on paper to imitate the Original, aa in. by 14 in. Price M. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OF SOOTS. 
An exact Facsimile of this important Document, including the Signature of 
Queen Elisabeth and Facsimile of the Great Seal, on tinted paper, to miitate the 
Original MS. IMce ax. 

WATERFORD ROLL (The).— lUominated Charter-RoU of 

Waterford, Temp. Richard 11. The Illuminations accurately Traced and Coloured 
for the Work from a Copy carefully made by the Ute Gborcb V. Du Novbr, Esq.» 
M.R.I.A. Those Charters which have net aheady appeared in print will be 
edited by the Rct. Jambs Gravbs, A-B., M.R.LA. Imperial 4to, cloth exlr^ 
gilt, 36X. {Nearly remdy, 

WELLS' JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN: A Dramatic Poem. 
By Charlbs O. Wbli^. With an Introductory Essay by Algbrnok CharlIS 
SwiNBURNB. Crown 8vo, with Vignette Portrait, cloth extn, ts. [/» thtprmt, 

WESTWOOD'S PALiEOGRAPHIA SACRA PIOTORIA: 
being a Series of Illustrations of the Ancient Versions of the Bible, copied fxom 
Illuminated Manuscripu, executed between the Fourth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Royal 4to, with 50 beautifully Illuminated Plates, Iialf>bound morocco, £1 IM. 

WILD'S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Twelre select examples 
of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Middle Ages ; beautifully eoltured, after 
the Original Dmwiags by Ckablbs Wild. Imperial folio, in portfoUo, A 4^. 
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WOJyB MSVOK GATHKDBALS. Twdve fine Plates, ic. 
Mrial Mio, ctAamtdt aftv tbc Qrigiiial DrawingB, by Charles Wzlj>. In per.- 

''Tkcse fphadid pbM are un£quldbd^ vfaetfaer bound as a Tolusne, treasoreds 
a ptwtfclh?; or ftUMd for unii— a! arimiirofm. " — ^ thrmeum. 



WlLiairS AMTOJ0AN|OBinTHOLOQY ; or, Xatural Histoiy 
of tb« pbS'dUnWdittd S&tes ; with the Continuation by Prince Cxakles 
~ trctAlf 4lmAMHH jpHsw and Enu^kced Edition, completed by the 
. jKftiDti of nbove^HI Hundrefl B!rds tBiItted in the orizinal Work, and Ulns- 
tta^d by rabble Wotcs, an4» Life of the Author, by Sr Wiluam Jaxdixe. 
Thret Vol^ , iTt>, witJi A Ibe Portrait of Wilson, and 103 Plates, ezhibiticg 
nearly tffir hwci^rod ieMresoT Birds accurately engraved and beautifully printed ia 
Col^^tifii, tu4^b9^d moitifto. A few Lafse Paptr copies will also be issued, with 
lb« mjP^efi4ly CMved by^ianft | iln th* /ras. 

^Mttitric^ Birds 1^ Alexan^dr Wilson !s «ual in elegrance to the 
1^ iTi nrii I ififf^m 1 r owa aylendid^orks oaiOniithology. — Cl-vikr. 

WILSON'S FRaNGfi-SKGLISH AND ENOLISS-FRENCH 
XHGTIONARY ; containing full Explanations. Definitional Syaonynfis, Idioms, 
Frovnta, Tem of Ait and Science, and Rules for the Pronunciation of each 



ge. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the French Academy, Boykx, 
Chambaud, Gasnibr, Latbaux, Dbs CarriArbs and Fain, Johnsow, and 
Walhk. Imperial 8va^ Bp)s^ closely-printed pages, doth extra, zsx. 

WONDEBFUL CHABAOTERS: Memoirs and Anecdotes of 
- Rtmulnbla and Eccentric Persons of every Agn and Nation. By Hkkry 
■'■ WiLloa aad Jambs Caulfibld. Crown Svo, cloth extra, with 6s Ihll-page 

. WRIGHT'S (Andrew) OOmtT-BAHD BSSTORBD ; or, Sta- 
dat'i Afrfitant in Reading Old Deeds, Charters* Records, &c. Folio, half- 
. 6d» 



. WBiarafS OABZOATXTBE HISTORY of the GEOHGES 

(House of Hanover). With 400 Pictures^ Caricatures* Squibs, Broadsides, 
Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S. A Crown 8vo. 
dodi extra, ys. 6d, 

"Emphatfcally one of the liveliest of books, as also one of the most interesting. 
Hai tha twofold merit of being at once amusing and edifying.*— iRf^rw/Vr^ J'ott, 

WRIGHT'S HISTORY OP CARICATURE AND OP THE 
GROTESQUE IN ART. LITERATURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINT- 
ING, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A. F.S.A Profusely Illustrated by F. W. FaDWOLT, F.S.A Large post 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. td, 

" iUmoft overwhelmi us with its infinite research. Mr. Wright dexterously guides 
the reader to a ftiU lurvey of our English caricature, from its eariiest efforts to the 
full-blown blosKoms of a Rewlandson or a Gilliay. The excellent illustrations of 
Mr. Fah-holt add greativ to the value of the volume."— 

" A vary amusing and instructive y€A.yxmt"— Saturday Review. 

yENOPHON'S COMPLETE WOREB. Translated into English. 
Demy 8vo, with Steel-plate Portrait, a thick volume of 770 pages, xa*. 

. XTANEEE drolleries. Edited, with Introduction, b]r George 
Augustus Sai.a. In Three Parts, each Complete in itself. Crown 8vd, cloth 
extra, 31. 6d, per Vol. 
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